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W. B, RiCHABD PiNGER was Connected with the University of 
California, first as a graduate student and Etssistant and then as 
instructor and Assistant Professor of German, from 1905 to his 
death in 1917. He was an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher, an 
indefatigable worker in various university activities, and withal 
a devoted and constant student in his chosen field of Goethe 
philology. Gifted with extraordinary energy he made demands 
upon himself to which even his exceptional physical vigor was 
not permanently equal; he was stricken in the classroom and 
died after a year of total disability. Overwork had cut short a 
career rich in promise of scholarly achievement. 

His dissertation on Der junge Goethe und das Publiktim 
(1908) was only the first fruit of a comprehensive investigation 
covering the entire life of his favorite author; he left a vast 
collection of well ordered material ready for elaboration. A 
paper on Laurence Sterne's Influence Upon Goethe, read before 
the Philological Association in 1911, was a by-product of his 
main work ; additional material assembled by him in subsequent 
years and new light thrown upon certain aspects of the subject 
by other scholars led him to plan an exhaustive inquiry into 
the relations between Goethe and Sterne for the Semicentennial 
Publications of the University of California in 1918. After his 
death the Department of German decided to consummate this 
plan as a tribute to his memory. Mrs. Pinger made her husband's 
notes available and supplemented them with valuable hints as to 
the views and intentions he had expressed to her verbally ; and 
Dr. Lawrence M. Price, whose particular interest in English- 
German literary relations had made him personally desirous to 
complete the unfinished work of his colleague, was entrusted 
with its preparation for the press. The result is now presented 
as an earnest of what furtherance Goethe philology might yet 
have received from the departed scholar if life and health had 
been spared to him. 

Hugo K. Schilling. 
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Paxil Lanreoee Sterne's Influenee upon Ooethe ^ 

Paper read by Profesaor Plager before a meeting of the 
Pacific Coaet Diviuon of the American Philological 
ABSoeiatioD held in San FraneiBco, December 2, 1911. 

PastIL Ooethe 's Beferences and Alluelons to Laurence Sterne 

Materitil collected bj Profeaaor Pinger up to October, 1917. 



PabtIIL Goethe's Relation to Laurence Sterne.... 
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PREFACE 

It is a good workman who always leaves his material in such 
order that another can finish his task if he is called away without 
warning. Professor Pinger's collection could serve as a model 
of organization and classification; but though his data have all 
been used, the view of Qoethe is not such a one as he would have 
presented. He who delves long amid the documents of the past, 
summons up an image of its great figures; they converse with 
him as with a friend, and he seeks to fix their features in .^tone. 
on canvas, or on the printed page. This is creative work in the 
highest sense and cannot be passed from hand to hand. The 
poet Hebbel learned from experience: "Man kann ebenso wenig 
dort anfangen zu dichten, wo ein anderer aufgehort hat, als man 
dort zu lieben anfangen kann, wo ein anderer aufgehort hat." 

It is precisely the enthusiasm of the investigator, waxing 
warm with the steady accumulation of material, that gives such 
an essay its appealing attractiveness. This personal element is 
not represented in this work, for what man in the prime vigor 
of life and activity thinks it necessary to make written notes of 
ideas that have become a part of his own being? 

It is, at any rate, a satisfaction to be able to place at the 
disposal of Goethe scholars the material which Professor Pinger 
accumulated. He would doubtless have skilfully woven material 
and interpretation into a connected text, as in his earlier work 
on Goethe und das PubUkvjn; but his death rendered necessary 
a different utilization of the material. 

Part I has been slightly abbreviated at places and cross refer- 
ences to Part II have been added. Part II is the essential portion 
of this contribution. It contains data which support Part I and 
materially add to it. Part III represents the effort of the under- 
signed to sum up the results achieved and to supplement the 
chronological arrsngement of the preceding portion by a .section 
in which certain predominant ideas shouhl be brought together. 
As Part I defines the best knowledge of the subject in 1911. so 
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Part II endeavors to draw up the sum of our knowledge in 1918 
as increased by the later researches of Professor Pinger. The 
biblic^aphy contains, needless to say, substantially the works 
indicated by him. This arrangement of material, awkward as it 
is in some respects, has the advantage of separating the work of 
Professor Pinger from that of his continuer. If, as is most 
unlikely, in Part II any essential bit of evidence has been un- 
heeded, the oversight is Professor Pinger 's; if, as is quite likely, 
a mistaken interpretation of some items has been written into 
Part III, the fault is the compiler's alone, 

Lawkence M. Price. 
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LAURENCE STERNE'S INFLUENCE UPON GOETHE' 

The idea of tracing the influence of the British humorist 
Laurence Sterne upon Goethe is by no means a new one. Ever 
since Alfred Hedouin in 1863 first pointed out Goethe's seeming 
"plagiarisms" from the pseudo-Stemian Koran — a work which 
he, like Goethe in his day, considered a genuine production of 
Sterne's — additional connections between the works of the two 
writers have from time to time been discovered.* So far, however, 
only single phases of this relation have been discussed, and a 
comprehensive account of them does not exist. It is purposed 
here to gather all the available material on the subject and to add 
what evidence can be found with reference to Goethe's opinion 
of Sterne and to his expressed or implied attitude toward him. 
The editions used are the Weimar edition of Goethe and the 
Cross edition of Sterne. 

Goethe'sexpressionsof admiration for Sterne and acknowledg- 
ments of indebtedness to him are familiar. I shall mention here 
only a few of the most important : 

"Torick-Sterne was the 'schonste Geist' that ever influenced 
his fellow men. Whoever reads him feels instantly 'frei und 
schon. ' His humor is inimitable ' ' [79] .* This quotation is from 
Markariens Archiv, as is the following: 

"Every educated man should take into his hand again at this 
moment Sterne's works, in order that the 19th century may find 
out what we owe to him ; and also that it may realize how much 
greater this debt might yet become" [97], 

' This paper b^r no means represents Professor Finger 'a ultimate view 
of the subject For its function in the present place see Preface. 

* See below, p, 9. 

* The flgures in brackets are the serial DUmbere of the quotations col- 
lected in Part n. 
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Goethe praises Sterne's zeal for truthCulness and his unspar- 
ing attacks on everythii^ false [100] ; his unbounded sagacity 
and penetration [105] ; his serenity, contentment, and patience 
[106], He speaks of his pronounced aversion to didactic, 
dogmatic seriousness, which too easily becomes pedantic [101], 
Near the end of his life, in 1828, when he was interested in 
observing the sources of his own culture, he says in conversation 
with Eekerraann: "I owe much to the Greeks and the French 
and I am infinitely ('unendlich') indebted to Shakespeare, 
Sterne, and Goldsmith" [78], 

In his diary for 1830 he records a re-reading of Tristram 
Shandy and expresses his renewed admiration for the freedom 
of spirit to which Sterne had risen in his time, saying he could 
well understand Sterne's influence upon young Germany; "he 
was the first who lifted himself and us above pedantry and 
Philistinism" [145]. A few days later he says in a letter that 
with the years his admiration for the work had grown and that 
he knew not its equal [146]. 

Just when Goethe first came into contact with the works of 
Sterne, we cannot say with certainty; most probably, however, 
during his stay at StraSburg in 1770, through Herder, who was 
a great admirer of the British humorist. However that may be, 
we know that he recommended Sterne's work to Jung-Stilling 
during the latter'a sojourn in StraBburg in 1771.* 

A few months after his return from StraSbui^ we find Goethe 
reading aloud to the Darmstadt circle the story of poor Le Pevre 
from Tristram Shandy. This is reported by Caroline Flachsland 
in a letter to Herder written May 8, 1772." It is not evident 

* Teatimonj of Heinricb Stilling regarding conversations -vrith Qaethe 
in StraBburg in ITTl: "Herr Qothe f^ab ihm in Anseliung der schonan 
WisBenacliaften einen anderen Scbwung. Er machte ihn mit Ossian, 
Shakespeare, Fielding and Steme bekannt; und bo gerieth Stilling aus der 
Natur ohne XJmwego wieder in die Natur." — Heinrich Stiilingt Wander- 
sehaft, p. 149, quoted by Biedermann, Geeprdehe I, p, 17. 

°"Meine Lila habe ich, seit sie hier iat, nur etlichemol gesehen, und 
oinmal in Gesellacbaft Merchs, und Goethe die Oeachichte des acmen Le 
Fevre aus dem Tristram Shandti leaen horen. O wenn Sie daa Mitdchen 
kennten, die ist ein Engel von Emp£ndung und tauaendmal beeaer als iehl 
Sie gab mir Bltimchen aus ihrem Garten, und ich legte sie in Torika 
empflndsame Reisen." — Aat Serdert NachlaB, Bd. Ill, Serderg Briefwechiel 
»Bit teiner Braut, p, 1i9. 
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whether Goethe read Steme in the original or in the translation 
of Ziickert, the only one then available. In the middle of July 
of the same year we find in a letter from Goethe to Herder a 
reference to Walter Shandy's self-defence [5]. 

In a letter to Lavater in January, 1775, there is a reference to 
the chapter on noses [7] . A few months later Goethe writes to 
Herder that he ia helping Lavater in his work on the "Physiog- 
nomik" "mit innigem Schandismus" [8]. At about the same 
time he mentions "die Verworrenheiten dea Diego und Juliens" 
(Tristram ShoTidy, Book II) in a letter to Johanna Fahlmer [10] . 
This episode is also alluded to in a letter to Charlotte von Stein 
in 1780 [13], 

In fact, Goethe's penchant for Sterne's works was by this time 
well known to all his friends, as is shown by a letter of F. H. 
Jacobi written before the 27th of January, 1775. Wieland had 
evidently expressed to Jacobi his doubts as to whether Goethe's 
admiration for his (WielaQd')8 "Cantate" des Apollo were 
sincere. In reply Jacobi wrote : 

Icli Eoll die Hand auf'a Herz legeo, trauter Freund, und zeugen, ob 
der aiiB«TordeutIiche Beifall, den Goethe Ihrer Cantate des Apollo im 
Midat gegeben, nicht Peraiflage aei. tftusendmal kann ich hieruber die 
Hand aufs Ilerz legen und zeugen, daB dieser Beifall so ganz und iontg 
gGwesen, ala einer aein kann. Wenn 8ie mit Goetlies epischem ShandyBraua 
beksnnter wfiren, so wiirden Sie darin niehts Unbegreifliehea finden, 
t^berdieB iat PeraiSage Goethes Lieblingafigur nicbt; ja, ich diirfte wohl 
behaupten, daB er niemala deraelben sieh bediene; denn immer iat seine 
Trouie deutlicher Spott.* 

Among Goethe's posthumous works there is a poem written in 
1777, entitled Er und sein Name, a squib on Klopstock's name, in 
which he hints at Shandy's theory of the importance of names 
and their influence upon the life of the bearer [11]. 

An interesting passage is found in a letter to Carl August 
from Rome, dated 1788. in which he refers to Tristram's pre- 
dilection for the horizontal position [16]. 

The hobby-horse ia mentioned for the first time in a letter of 
the same year to Herder [17]. The term "Steckenpferd" soon 



■ Biedermann, Getpriiche, I, p. 52. 
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came into general use, and Goethe's own repeated use of it and 
conunent upon it [40] [41] [47] furnish interesting testimony 
as to its introduction and adoption. 

That Goethe was impressed by the oath of Bishop Emulphus 
is evident from a letter to Schiller dater April 28, 1798 [33] . 

Entries in the diary of the year 1817 record a re-reading of 
both Tristram Shandy [46] and the Sentimental Journey [42]- 
[45]. 

In a conversation with Eekermann in 1828 Goethe calls him a 
second Shandy for suffering illness without calling a physician ; 
referring to the peculiarity of "the father of the famous Tristram, 
who could not make up his mind to rid himself by a few drops of 
oil of the daily annoyance which a squeaking door hinge caused 
him during half his life" [65]. 

To the end of his days Goethe had an admiration for Sterne 
which even increased with the years [146], and a sense of deep 
indebtedness to him for the educative influence of his writings 
upon Goethe's own formative period [143] [144] [145] ; it was a 
renewed re-reading of Tristram as late as 1830 that inspired the 
superlative praise [146] quoted at the beginning of this chapter. 

So much for Tristram Shandy; we now come to the second 
great work of Sterne, the Sentimental Journey. 

A few months after Goethe's return from StraBburg we find 
him on the staff of the Frankfurter Gelehrte Ameigen, reviewii^ 
a book by Johann Gottlieb Schummel entitled Empfindsame 
Reisen durch Deutsehtand. This criticism is dated March 3, 1772, 
and emphasizes the difference between the spontaneous, contagious 
sentiment of Sterne and the deliberate, forced sentiment of his 
imitator [3]. 

In the Tag- mid Jahres-Hefte of the year 1789 Goethe speaks 
of Sterne's "inimitable Sentimental Journey" and its decisive 
influence upon almost all subsequent books of travel [19] . 

In his second journey to Italy he writes from Venice: "ich bin 
doch . . . ein wenig schmelfungischer geworden" [20] . 
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Jn hJB article " Literarischer Sansctdottismus" (1795) he calls 
Wieland "a man of whom we may well boast with joyful pride, 
in spite of the growling of all the Smellfungs" [25]. 

In 1817 he re-read the Sentimental Journey [42]-[45], to- 
gether with Tristram Shandy [46]. 

In a letter to Boiaseree in 1827, Goethe relates that Matthisson 
visited him and expressed as a "kluger Reisender" but "mit 
wahrem aentierten Antheil" his appreciation of Helena [63]. 

In Wilhelnt Meisters Wander jahre (1829) we find a classifica- 
tion of travelers in a true Sternian manner, with a direct refer- 
ence to Torik [141]. And a year later he refers to his son as 
"einen kiihnen, vollstandigen Beisenden," adding a new category 
to those distinguished by Sterne [147]. 

In his diary for 1826 we see that early in January he read the 
" Brief wechael zwischen Yorik und Elisa" and "Stemes Briefe" 
[56]-[58]. These were The Letters of the Late Reverend Mr. 
Stone to his most Intimate Friends. In one of these, a letter to Dr. 
••*, occur the following passages: "The ruling passion, et les 
^garementa du coeur, are the very things which mark and dis- 
tinguish a man's character; in which I would as soon leave out a 
man's head as his hobby-horse." And a little later: "I have 
said as much of a man of twice his wisdom — and that is Solomon, 
of whom I have made the same remark: 'that they are both great 
men — and like all mortal men had each their ruling passion.' " 
These passages impelled Goethe to write the essay on Lorem 
Sterne in Cber Kunst und AUerthum [59], In the Lesarten to 
the Wanderjahre^ we find, furthermore, a very peculiar eonnee- 
tion with these same letters. The "freie Seele" which is men- 
tioned in connection with the letters in characterizing the English 
poet, is contrasted with the "reine Seele" of Natalie and the 
"schone Seele" of the aunt. 

The most conspicuous point of contact between Goethe and 
Steme is that of the so-called plagiarisms in the appendix to the 
third volume of the Wanderjahre. Here Goethe included under 
the title Aus Makariens Archiv a collection of maxims and senti- 

IWAI42: 2,352. 
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mentB; and of these a considerable number are taken from the 
second part of the Koran, the famous forgery which was believed 
by nearly all contemporaries to be a genuine Sterne production. 
The full title is: The Posthumous Works of a Late Celebrated 
Genius, Deceased: The Koran; or, the Life, Character and Senti- 
ments of Tria Jiincta in Una, M. N. A. or Master of No Arts. 
Londcm 1770.— The author was Richard GriiBth. 

Of the maxims and sentiments with which we are concerned 
here, no less than twenty are literal translations from the Koran: 
[80]-[96] and [120]-[122] ; sixteen others contain direct appre- 
ciative criticism of Sterne : [79], [97]-[110] and [112] ; one is a 
comment upon a Latin quotation in the Koran [115] ; and another 
one is a translation of a passage from one of Sterne's letters 
[111]. At their first appearance in the "Ausgabe letzter Hand" 
only five of these aphorisms, [80], [96], [120], [121], [122], were 
supplied with quotation marks, though the source was not indi- 
cated. It is therefore evident that most of the quotations were 
published as original during Goethe's lifetime. 

The manner in which the passages from this spurious work of 
Sterne's came into Goethe's works is quite interesting. Eeker- 
mann [148] relates the circumstances under which the appendices 
were added to the earlier edition. When the Wanderjahre was 
in press the publisher discovered that of the three volumes 
planned the last two were going to be too thin, and be^cd for 
more material. In his perplexity Goethe gave-Eckermann two 
packages of miscellaneous notes, excerpts, and aphorisms to be 
edited and inserted; and that was the origin of Int Sinne der 
Wanderer &ad Aus Makariens Archiv.' Goethe's diary [66] [67] 
shows that he read the Koran on the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth of March, 1828; he refers to it as "Sterne's Koran," 
"seinen Koran," and his belief in Sterne's authorship is further 
evidenced by the fact that he prefaced and interspersed the 
Koran passages with laudatory comment upon Sterne. 
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The above summary of Goethe's relation to Sterne as shown 
by Goethe's own works might be supplemented by taking 
cognizance of the surmises of Goethe's later critics. It will not 
be necessary to go into detail here, for Thayer has already com- 
mented sanely on these points. The Frankfurter Gelehrte 
Anzeigen of 1774 compared Martin in Gotz von Berlichingen 
with Sterne's characters. Riemann finds Friedrich in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre and Mittler in the Wahlverwandtschaften 
reminiscent of Sterne. Goebel surmised that the conception of 
Goethe's Homunculus came to him partly through Sterne's 
mediation ; and Brandl suggested Maria of Moulines as a proto- 
type of Mignon in Wilhelm Meister. 

Appel's association of Sterne with Goethe's Werther is 
directly supported by Goethe's own comment [51] ; but Seberer's 
attempt to connect Goethe's Brtefe aus der Sckwexz (1775) with 
the vogue of sentimental journeys in German literature is nullified 
with equal directness by remarks of Goethe himself [19], [30]. 

To my mind, however, the influence of Sterne upon Goethe is 
more easily discerned in Goethe's style and mannerisms. Steme 
made ample use of aposiopesis. Goethe followed him only during 
the years of his youth, especially in the "Storm and Stress" 
period, where his letters were full of dashes, stars, crosses, laconic 
statements, and abrupt conclusions. In the later works these 
eccentricities gradually disappear. 

A certain imitation of Sterne's style is to be found in the 
heaping of adjectives, especially in his letters. For instance, in 
a letter to Burger, October 18. 1775; "Die ersten Augenblicke 
Sammlung die mir dureh einen toUen Zufall, durch eine 'lettre 
de cachet' des Schicksals iibers Herz geworfen werden. die ersten, 
naeh den zerstreutesten, verworrensten, ganzesten, vollsten, 
leersten, krafftigsten und lappisehten drey Vierteljahren die ich 
in meinem Leben gehabt habe.'" Similarly, in a letter to Carl 
August, March 25, 1776: "... und kann nicht genug sagen wie 
sich mein Erdgeruch und Erdgefiihl gegen die schwarz, grau, 
steifrockigen, knimbeinigen, Perruekengeklebten, Degenschwan^- 
• WA IV 2, 302. 
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lichen Magisters, gegen die Feyertags berockte, Allmodische, 
Bchlanckliche, vieldiinckliche Studenten Buben, gegen die Znk- 
kende, krinsende, schnabelnde und sehwumeleude Magdlein, und 
gegen die Hurenhaffte, strozzliehe, schwanzliche und finzliche 
Junge Miigde ausninimt, welcher Greue! mir alle heut um die 
Thoren als an Marientags Tags Peste entgegnet sind."'" 

We may possibly also ascribe the use of parabasia to the 
example set by Fielding and Sterne and their German imitators. 
In the Wanderjakre Goetbe addresses himself to the rpader. 
directly or indirectly, quite a number of times. 

The use of anecdote and episode is a prominent feature of 
Goethe's novels, with the sole exception of Werther; but since 
that was a common tendency with writers of the time, it cannot 
be attributed to Sterne's influence alone. 

Sterne achieved prominence among British authors by intro- 
ducing into literature a sentimental humor that sprang from and 
in turn inculcated a healthy optimism in striking contrast to the 
morbid moralizing and cynical pessimism of many of his con- 
temporaries. The young Goethe felt this sentimental inffuenee; 
but the older man, white never ceasing to respond to Sterne's 
optimism, came to look upon his sentimentality with reserve and 
actual disapproval. 

In a literary sense Sterne's influence upon Goethe was at best 
but superficial and transient. Yet all through Goethe's life 
Sterne meant a great deal to him. lie read Tristram Shandii 
and the Sentimental Journey at least three times and the Letters 
and the Koran at least once;" and these are only the actually 
recorded or circumstantially proven readings. He had a bust of 
Sterne in his home [54] ; and he quoted him and alluded to him 
with particular preference. He speaks of his indebtedness to 
him (and to Shakespeare and Goldsmith) as "unendlich" [78] ; 

■0 WA IV 3, 4B. 

11 Tristram Stands* in 1770 or 1771 (cf. p- 4f,), in 181T [46], and in 
]830 []45]ff. (but cf. also [881); the Sentimental Jovmey in 1770 or 1771 
(pp. 4f., C), inl817 I42]ff., and in 1828 [69] [71]; Sterne's Letterg in 1S26 
[56-58]; tbe Koran iu 1628 [66]f., but doubtless not for tfae first time 
then, cf. [27]. 
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but he also declares succinctly : " Er ist in nichta ein Muster, und 
in allem ein Andeuter und Erwecker [112]. Shakespeare had 
served as s "Muster" to Goethe, and so, in a lesser degree, had 
Goldsmith, who wa8"gaiiz Form, der ich mich denn aueh ergab" 
[143] ; but Sterne, whose lack of artistic form [143] made him, 
to Goethe, impossible as a literary model, was nevertheless more 
to him than either of the others: he was an "Andeuter und 
Erwecker." through the philosophy of life embodied in his writ- 
ings. The qualities of mind and soul and heart revealed therein 
appealed to their latent kin in Goethe's own nature and aroused 
them to consciousness and activity. A "lofty, benevolent irony, 
equitableness of judgment, gentleness of disposition and equability 
of temper " Goldsmith has in common with Sterne [143] ; but they 
aresublimatedin the "inimitable humor" [78] of Sterne 's"freie 
Seele" [99] [107] ; he is "der schonste Qeist, der je gewirkt hat" 
[78], and Goethe "knows not the like of his Tristram Shandy in 
the whole world of books" [146] ; it was Sterne that "ushered in 
the great epoch of humaneness, tolerance, and brotherly love in 
the second half of the last centurj'" [59]. At the most critical 
stage in Goethe's development, in the turbulence of his Storm 
and Stress, the works of Sterne came as a revelation of a higher 
humanity, a purer, loftier conception of the world within and 
without; they pointed the way to that freedom of soul, that 
serenity of spirit which Goethe prized as the essence of the art 
of living and which in time became a part of his own being. To 
others Goethe owed much as a poet; to Sterne he felt indebted 
for a vital part of his education as a man; and the purely human 
nature of his relations to him made them the more personal, 
intimate, and enduring. 
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GOETHE'S REFERENCES AND ALLUSIONS TO 
LArRENCE STERNE 

1772 

[1] Alas the poor Yoricfr.'"' Ich besuchte dein Grab und fand 
wie du auf dem Grabe deines Frcundes Lorenzo, eine Distel, die 
ich noch nicht kannte, und ioh gab ihr den Namen : Etnpfindsame 
Beisen durck Deutsckland. Alles hat er dem guten Yorick 
geraubt, Speer, Helm und Lanze. Nur Schade ! inwendig steckt 
der Herr Prileeptor S. zu llagdebui^. Yorick empfand, und 
dieser setzt sich bin zu empfinden ; Yorick wird von seiner Laune 
ei^iffen, weinte und lachte in einer Minute, und durch die 
Magie der Sympathie lachen und weinen wir mit ; hier aber steht 
einer und iiberlegt: wie lache und weine ichT was werden die 
Leute sagen, wenn ieh laehe und weine? was werden die Recen- 
senten sagenT— WA'* I 37, 214-215; cf. "WA I 38, 317-319. 

This review appeared in the FrankfuTter Gelehrie Ameigen, 
March 3, 1772. The author ot the work reviewed was J. G. Schum- 
mel. It was one of the poorest specimena of Sterne imitation in 
Germany; cf, Kawerau, pp. 41-46. This review doea not, hbwerer, 
represent Goethe's earliest acquaintance with Sterne's works, which 
dates as far back as 1770 or 1771; see Part I, p. 00, 

[5]'* So will ich Eucb auch sagen. daaz ich letzt fiber Eure 
Antwort auf die Felsweihe aufgebraeht worden bin und hab' 
Euch einen intoleranten Pfaffen gescholten; das "Gotzen- 

'■■ The italics in the text of the passages quoted (book titles pxeepted) 
are throughout Professor Piuger's. 

II For the titles of works see Bibliography, page 61; in the text the 
works are cited by the authors' names only, excepting the works of 
Goethe, which are cited WA, followed by part, volume, and page. 

i> Numbers [2], [3], and [4] have been omitted; also [6], [14], [2S], 
and [48]. Most of them were not from Goethe 'a own writings or utterances. 
Their content has been embodied in the comment and discassion. 
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prieBter" imd "freeher Hand den Namen einzwang," war nicht 
reeht. Hatte ich unrecht, einen Traueraccord vor Eurem Madchen 
zu greifen, muQtet Iht mit Feuer und Schwert drein tilgeni Ich 
weiS wohl, das iet Eure Art, Ihr werdet nicht davon lassen ; gut. 
Nur mackt im Fall der Walter-Shandyscken Nothwekre nicht so 
lange Pausen. Was den Piinlrt betrifft, soil Eueh kiinftig in dem 
Recfat, Eurem Madchen melancholische Stunden zu machen, kein 
Eingriff gesch^hn. Und so hatt' ich das aueh vom Herzen. — 
Letter from Wetzlar to Herder, middle of July, 1772. WA IV 2, 
18-19. 

Goetbe had addressed bis poem Felstvcihe to Caroline; the poem 
annoyed Herder, who expressed his displeasure in a metrical Im- 
promptu von Antwort included in a letter to Caroline. The poem 
WHS meant to be humorous, taut the humor was of a rather rude sort) 
Goethe was at first angered, but later smoothed matters over as 
shown above. Cf. Wolff, p, 511. 

1775 
[7] Der Famesische (Homer) . , , faBt daa Leben der "Welt 
. . . mehr in seiner Stime. Seine Wangen sind im erzahlen der 
Freude mehr abgearbeitet, sein Mund ist lieblicher dahinlailend 
und seine Nase: — hier ein "Wort iiber die Nasen ein Beytrag zu 
allem Schandismus dariiber, — Letter to Lavater from Frankfurt, 
January. 1775. WA IV 2, 227. (Cf. Homer nock einem in Con- 
stantijwpel gefundnen BruckstUck in Antheil an Lavaters Physi- 
ognomischen Pragmenien. WA I 37, 340.) 

In the Srhriften der Goeihe-Gesellackaft, XVI, 44, the letter 
quoted above bears the date "2te Halfte November, 1774." See 
also notes in Schriften, XVI, 303. 

[8] Ich fordre mit innigem Schandismus mit an Lavaters 
Phisiognomik.— Letter to Herder of May, 1775. WA IV 2, 262. 
[9] Heiliger Yoriek, wolltest du aus deinen Ilimmein heriiber 
sehen, und der guten Karschin die vemiinftig herzliehe Stim- 
mung dieses Unsinnes vortraumen denn du allein battest Eopf 
und Herz dazu. — Letter to Anna Luise Karseh, written the 17th 
of August, 1775, and sent the 28th of August. WA IV 2, 283. 

Goethe refers here to the diverse allnsiona contained in the 
ineoberent letter which he is sending. 
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[10] Und ioh — Verworrenheiten des Diego und Juliens I. 
Theil — Spreche immer in tiefster Beklemmung mit mir und 
meinem Esel, weilat eine ganze kleine Welt sich nach mir be- 
sehafftigt. Amen. — Letter from Frankfurt, end of August, 1775, 
to Johanna Pahlmer. "WA IV 2, 284. 

Dilutzer flrst pointed ont that this is a reference to Slawken- 
bergius's atoiy of the stranger with tbe long nose, who comes into 
StraBburg riding a mule and talking to himself, his male and his 
Julia, while the entire population of the city is much interested in 
bis ease, as Frankfurt was in Goethe's romance with IiilL Diintzer 
has "beschaffigt" and sajs that this is an imitation of Frankfurt 
dialect. IThlioh's Goethe an Fahlmer ha8"be8chafftigt." "Weilat" 

1777 
[11] Er und sein Name. 

Bei alien ^lusen und Orazien sagt an mir, ihr Beut«chen ! 
Euren ereten Dichter, den alle Ootter geehret, 
Der mit Geistesschritten von Sonne zu Sonne gewandelt, 
Der in die Tiefen der Liebe sich wie ein Engel gesenket, 
Biesen gottliehen Mann, ihr nennt ihn Klopstockt den Namen 
Gebt ihr einem Dichter, dem keiner zu aanft und zu hoch war'I 
Ja dieS iat der Name, den wir verehren und liehen. 
Haltet hier, und widmet eueh der Feier stiller Betrachtung ! 
Aeh der Gute, hat leider etidlich altshdndyschcr Ahndung 
Biise Schnld hczahlt! Aus seinen Hohen und Tiefen 
Sich in das Stein- und Gebeinreieh der Lettern und Sylben 

begeben. 
Mit dem eignen Sinne, der groBen Dingen geziemte, 

Heftet er sich an 'b Kleinste, und so klopstockt er die Sprache. 
Gedickte, Pt. V, NacklaB, Vermischte Oedichte, dated Nov. 7, 
1777. WA I 5 (1), 37. 

These verses appeared in the Journal von Tiefttrt, see aehriflen 
der Goethe-GeselUchaft, VII (1892), 72, with comments by E. von der 
Hellen, p. 320. 
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1777-1780 
[12] Andrason! . . . Kommt! Diese Empfindaamkeit zuletzt 
hat mieh bungriger gemacht, als meine Reisen bisher. — Der 
Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, end of first act. WA I 17, 14. 



1780 
[13] Ich habe nichts zu thun ala die Verworrenheiten unsrer 
Diegos au8 einander zu klauben — Julie. — Letter to Charlotte 
von Stein, September 18, 1780. WA IV 4. 294. 

Scboll, I, 566 (note 3 to page 25B) applies Diiutzer's explanation 
of [10] to the last two words of this passage. 

1783 
[15] Hier Hebe Lotte endlich den Werther . . . Mir war's ganz 
amnuthig meine Gedancken in der Sprache meiner Lehrer zu 
lesen.— Letter to Charlotte von Stein, June 24, 1783. WA IV 6, 
175. 

According to Scboll, ,11 (p. 571), this Werther waa The Sorrowt of 
Werther, a German Story, London (Dodsley and Co.), 1799, in two 
volnmee, which had been translated from a Freneb translation of the 
original. "In der Sprache meiner Lehrer" referB here especially 
to Sterne and Goldamith; see [143]. But von der Hellen, WA IV 6, 
446, saye "Bicbardson vor Allen." 

1788 

[16] Ich lief gleich nach erbaltnem Briefe ins Weite, denn 
wie Tristram die horizontale Lage fiir diejenige halt, in welcher 
man Freude und Schmerz am beaten genieBt und tragt; so iet 
cs bey mir das Wandeln in freyer Luft, da dacht ich denn recht 
vieles durch und setze mich heut« friih zu sehreiben damit Sie 
durch den zuruekkehrenden Courier einige Blatter erhalten. — 
Letter to Duke Carl August from Rome, dated the 25th of Janu- 
ary. 1788. WA IV 8, 325. 

[17] tJbrigens muB es jedem erlaubt seyn um den Pelsen den 
niemand ersteigt, nach seiner Art sich berumzutummeln, auf 
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seinem Steckenpferde herumzureiten, welches Rechts ich mich 
ja auch weidlich bedient habe. — ^Letter to Herder, end of July 
or beginning of August, 1788. WA IV 9, 8. 

[18] Vom Kaiser sagte er (Goethe), er hatte das Hans Oster- 
reich durch diesen Kri^ so heruntei^bracht, daB es sich in 
hundert Jahren nicht erholen werde. leh (Caroline Herder) 
sagte: So vrird's unserm Herzog auch gehen. — Ja, nicht anders, 
antwortete er; und so geht's uns alien, wenn wir unsere Eigenheit 
irgendwo oder am unrechten Ort, wie es gemeiniglieh geschieht, 
durchsetzen. So ist mir's von Jugend aui gegangen; ich war 
frei und reieh, konnte sie also ofters und mekr dureksetzen, als 
ein anderer, und ich weiB am besten, wo und wie sie mir 
geschadet ; und wenn ich mich jetzt nicht so zusammennahme, so 
wiirde es noch mehr geschehen. So sehadet dem Herder jetzt 
seine Eigenheit. Niemand wird es glauben, aber Zartheit und 
Nachgiebigkeit ist seine Eigenheit, und nnn leidet er darunter. 
Hatte er gefiihit, wer er ist und wie ihm manquirt worden, er 
hatte von Augsburg aus sich nicht so giitig betragen. Und daher 
kommt's manchmal, daB er hernach am unrechten Ort gegen 
Menschen das Rauhe hcrvorkehrt. 

Conversation of the 13th of October, 1788, reported by Caroline 
Herder. BiedermaoD, Gesprache, I, 157. 

1789 
[19] Gleich nach meiner Riickkunft aus Italien machte eine 
andere Arbeit viel Vergniigen. Seit Sterne's unnachahmliche 
Sentimentale Reise den Ton gegeben and Nachahmer geweekt, 
waren Reiaebesehreibungen fast durchgangig den Gefiihlen und 
Ansichten des Reisenden gewidmet. Ich dagegen hatte die 
Maxime ergriffen, mick so viel als moglich zu verlaugnen und das 
Object so rein als nur zu thun ware in mich aufzunehmen. Diesen 
Grundsatz befolgte ich getreulich, als ich dem romischen Cameval 
beiwohnte. Ausfiihrlich ward ein Schema aller Vorkommen- 
heiten aufgesetzt, auch fertigten gefallige Kiinstler charakte- 
ristische Maskenzeiehnungen. Auf diese Vorarbeiten griindete 
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ieii meiue Darstellung des Romlscben Carnevals, welehe, gut aaf- 
genommen, geistreiche Menschen veranlaBte, auf ihren Reisen 
gleichfalls das Eigentiimliche der Volkerachaften und Verhalt- 
nisse klar und rein auszudriickeu ; wovon ich nur den talent- 
ToUen, friih verscbiedenen Friedrich Schulz nenuen und seine 
Beschreibung eines polnischen Reichstags in Erinnening bringen 
vill— Tag- und Jakres-Hefte, 1789. WA I 35, 12. 

1790 
[20] Diese Reise hat mieh recht zusammengeschiittelt und 
wird mir an Leib und Seele wohlthun. 

Ubrigens muB ich im Vertrauen gestehen, daS meiner Liebe 
fur Italien durch diese Reise ein todtlicher Stos versetzt wird. 
Nicht daB mirs in irgend einem Sinne iibel gegangen ware, wie 
woUt es aueht aber die erste Bliite der Neigung und Neugierde 
ist abgefallen und ich bin doch auf oder ab ein wenig Schmel- 
fungiseher geworden. — Letter to Duke Carl August from Venice, 
2nd and 3rd of April. WA IV 9, 197-8. 

[21] Eines Menschen Leben, was ist'sf doch Tauaende konnen 
Reden iiber den illann. was er und wie er's gethan. 
Weniger ist ein Gedicht; doch konnen es Tausend 
genieBen, 
Tausende tadeln. Mein Preund, lebe nur.dichte nur fort ! 

Loeper'e comiuent on this in his edition of Goethe'a Gedichte, I, 
p. 448, iB: "Sterne aagt (Koran, I, 113), das langBte Leben ist bo 
kurz wie ein Eplgramm." 

1793 
[23] Eben dieser widerwartigen Art, alles Sentimentale zu 
verschmahen, sieb an die unvermeidliehe Wirklichkeit halb ver- 
zweifelnd hinzugehen, begegnete gerade Reinike Fuchs als wiin- 
schenswerthester Gkgenstand fiir eine, zwischen Ubersetzung und 
L'marbeitung schwebende Behandlung. — Tag- und Jakres-Hefte, 
1793. WA I 35. 22. 
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1794 

[24] Fiir meiDe Person finde ich nichts Ratblicheres, ala die 

RoUe dee Diogenes zu epielen und mein PaU zu walzen. — Letter 

to Friedrich von Stein, August 14, 1794. WA IV 10, 181-182. 

The Diogenes of tbe ancients as revived by Steraet 

1795 

[25] Wieland, ein Mann, dessen wir una, trotz dem Knurren 
aller Smelfungen, mit stolzer Preude nihmen durfen. — LUera- 
riscker Sansculottism-us. Horen, V. 1795. Written June 8th of 
the same year. WA I 40, 201. 

[26] Die asthetische und sentimentale Stimmung ist in dtesem 
Augenblicke feme von mir, was denken Sie wie es dem armen 
Roman gehen werdeT Ich brauehe die Zeit indessen wie ieh kann 
und es ist bey der Ebbe zu hoffen, daB die Fluth wiederkehren 
werde. — Letter to Schiller, dated at Weimar, November 21, 1795. 
WA IV 10, 335. 

"Der arme Roman" is WUhelm lieitter. 

[27] Zu was niitzen die Papillae an der Brust dea Mannes! 
Schon Sterne in seinem Koran findet dies unerklarlicb. — Goethe 
to Bottiger, 1795(?). Quoted by Biedermann, Gespracke, I, 202. 

1796 
[28] Tulpen, ihr werdet gescholten von sentimental isehen 
Kennem ; 
Aber ein Instiger Sinn wiinseht aueh ein lustiges Blatt. — 
Vier Jakreszeiten: PrUkling. Distich 11 (1796). WA I 1, 346. 
[29] Auf das empfindsame Volk hab' ich nie was gehalten; ea 
werden, 
Kommt die Gelegenbeit. nur schlechte Qesellen daraus. — 
Vier Jahresseiten: Herbst. Distich 61 (1796). WA I 1. 354. 

This couplet is also among the Xenien, WA I 6 (1), 207, where 
it bears the euperscription H. 8. These initials probably refer to 
Heinrich Stilling, the attack being directed against his Seimweh, 
1794. See Loeper's Qoethe'i Qedichte, I, 479, No. 67. 
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1797 
[30j Fiir einen Reisenden geziemt sich ein akeptischer Rea- 
lism. Was noch idealistisch an mir iat wird in einem SchatuUehea, 
wohlverechlOBseD, mitgefiibrt wie jenes undenische Pygmaen- 
weibchen. Sie werden also von dieser Seite Geduld mit mir haben. 
—Letter to Schiller sent from Frankfurt August 12, 1797. WA 
IV 12, 231. 

" refers to Die neue Melutine ( Wander jahre). 



[31] leh bin auf einen Gedanken gekommen. den ieh Ihnen, 
weil er ffir meine iibrige Reise bedeutend werden kann, BOgleieh 
mittheilen will, um Ihre lleinung za vernehmen in wie fern er 
richtigseyn mochteT und in wie fern ich wohl thue mich seiner 
Leitnng zu iiberlaseen t Ich habe, indem ieh meinen ruhigen und 
kalten Weg des Beobachtens, ja dea bloBen Sehens ging, sehr 
bald bemerkt daB die Rechensehaft, die ich mir von gewiasen 
Qegenstanden gab, eine Art von SentimeHtaiilUt hatte, die mir 
detgeatalt aulliel daB ich dem Grunde nachzudenken sogleich 
gereizt wurde, und ich habe folgendes gefunden: Das was ieh 
im allgemeinen sehe und erfahre sehlieBt sich recht gut an alles 
iibrige an, was mir sonat bekannt ist, und ist mir nieht unan- 
genehm, weil es in der ganzen Masse meiner Kenutnisse mitzahlt 
und das Capital vermebren hilft, Bagegen wiiSte ieh noeh nichts 
was mir auf der ganzen Reise nur irgend eine Art von Empfin- 
dung gegeben hatte. sondem ich bin heute so ruhig und unbewegt 
als ich es jemals, bey den gewohnlichsten IJmstanden und Vor- 
fallen gewesen. Wober denn also diese scbeinbare Sentimentalitat, 
die mir um so auffallender ist, weil ich seit langer Zeit in meinera 
Wesen gar keine Spur, auBer der poetischen Stimmung, emp- 
funden habe. Mochte nieht also hier selbst poetische Stimmung 
seynf bey einem Gegenstande der nieht ganz poetisch ist, 
wodurch ein gewisser Mittelzustand hervorgebracht wird. 

Ich habe daher die Gegenstande, die einen solehen Effect 
hervorbringen, genau betrachtet und zu meiner Verwunderung 
bemerkt daB eie eigentlich symbolisch sind, das heiBt, wie ich 
kaum zu sageu braucbe, es sind eminente F&lle. die. in einer 
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charakteristischen Mannigfaltigbeit, aU Reprasentanten von 
vieleQ andern dastehen, eine gewisse Totatitat in sich BchlieBeo, 
eine gewiase Reihe fordem, ahnliches und fremdes in meinem 
Geiste aufregen und so von auBen wie von innen an eine gewisse 
EJQheit und Allheit Anspruch. machen. Sie aind also, was ein 
gltickliches Sujet dem Dichter \at, gliickliche Gegenstande f iir den 
Menschen, und weil man, indera man sie mit sich selbst recapitu- 
liert, ibnen keine poetische Fonn geben kann, so muB man ihnen 
doeh eine ideale geben, eine mensehliehe im hohem Sinn, <7as 
man auck mit einem so sehr miBhrauchten Ausdruck sentimental 
nannte. und Sie werden also wohl nieht lachen sondem nur 
lacheln, wenn ich ihnen hiermit zu meiner eignen Verwunderung 
darlege, daB ich, wenn ich irgend von meinen Reisen etwas fiir 
Freunde oder fiir's Publicum aufzeichnen soil, wahrscheinlich 
nock In Ocfahr komme em.pfindsame Reisen zu schreiben. Doch 
ieh wiirde, wie Sie mieh wohl kennen, kein Wort, auch das ver- 
rufenste nicht fiirehten, wenn die Behandlung mieh rechtfertigen, 
ja wenn ich so gliicklieh seyn konnte einem verrufenen Nahmen 
seine Wurde wieder zu geben. 

Ich berufe mieh auf das, was Sie selbst so sehon entwickelt 
haben, auf das was zwischen una Sprachgebrauch ist und fahre 
fort: Wann ist eine sentimentale Erseheinung (die wir nieht 
verachten diirfen wenn sie auch noch so lastig ist) unertragliehT 
ich antworte : wertn das Ideale unmittelbar mit dem Gemeinen 
verbunden wird. es kann dies nur durcb eine leere, gehalt- und 
formlose Manier geschehen, denn beyde werden dadureh ver- 
nichtet, die Idee und der Gegenstand. jene, die mir bedeutend 
seyn und sich nur mit dem bedeutenden beaehaftigen kann. imd 
dieser, der reeht wacker. brav und gut seyn kann ohne bedeutend 
zu sej-n. 

Bis jetzt babe ieh nur zwey solcher Gegenstande gefunden : 
den Platz auf dem ich wohne. der in Absicht seiner Lage und 
alles dessen waa darauf vorgeht in einem jeden Momente sym- 
bnlisch ist, und den Raum meines groBvaterlichen Hauses, Hofes 
und Gartens, der aus dem bescbranktesten, patriarchalischen 
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Zustande, in welcbem ein alter ScbultheiB von Frankfurt lebte, 
durch klug untemehmende Mensehen zum niitzlichsten Waaren- 
mid Marktplatz verandert wurde. Die Anstalt ging durch son- 
derbare Zufalle bey dem Bombardement zu Grunde und ist jetzt,' 
groBtentheils als SchutthaufeD, noch inuner das doppelte dessen 
werth waa vor 11 Jahren von den gegenwartigen Beaitzem an die 
Meinigen bezahit worden. In so fern sich nun denken laBt daB 
das Ganze wieder von einem neuen Unternebmer gekauft und 
hergestellt werde, so sehn Sie leicht daB es, in mehr als einem 
Sinne, als Symbol vieler tausend andern Falle, in dieser gewerb- 
reieben Stadt, besonders vor meinem Anscbauen, dastehen muS. 

Bey diesem Falle kommt denn freylieh eine liebevolle Erin- 
nerung dazu, wenn man aber, durch diese Falle aufmerksam 
gemacht, kiinftig bey weitem Portschritten det Reise nicht aowohl 
auf's merkwiirdige sondern auf's bedeutende seine Aufmerk- 
samkeit richtete, so miiSte man, fiir sich und andere, doch 
zaietzt eine schone Emdte gewinnen, Ich will es erat noeh hier 
versuchen was ich symbolisches bemerken kann. besonders aber 
an fremden Orten, die ieh zum erstenmal sehe, mich iiben. 
Gelange das, so miiBte man, ohne die Erfahrung in die Breite 
verfolgen zu woUen, doeh, wenn man auf jedera Platz, in jedem 
Moment, so weit es einem vergonnt ware, in die Tiefe ginge. noeh 
immer genng Beute aus bekannten Landem und Gegenden davon 
tragen. 

Sagen Sie roir Ihre Gedanken hieriiber in guter Stunde, damit 
ich erweitert, befestigt, bestarkt und erfreut werde. Die Sache 
ist wichtig, denn sie hebt den "Widerspmch, der zwisehen meiner 
Natur und der unmittelbaren Erfahrung lag, den in friiherer 
Zeit ich niemals losen konnte, sogleieb auf, und glucklich, denn 
ich gestehe Ihnen, daS ieh lieber gerad naeh Hause zuriickgekebrt 
ware, um ans meinem Innersten Phantome jeder Art hervorzu- 
arbeiten, als daB ich mich noeh einmal, wie sonst (da mir das 
Aufzablen eines Einzelnen nun einmal nicht gegeben ist) mit 
der millionfachen Hydra der Empiric berumgeschlagen battej 
denn wer bey ihr nicht Lust oder Vortheil zu suchen hat der mag 
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sich bey ZeiteD zuriickziehen. — Letter to Schiller dated at Frank- 
furt. August 16-17, 1797. WA IV 12, 243-247. 

Cf. Schiller's answer in JonsB, Sehtners Briefe (Stuttgart, 1893- 
1896), V, 251-252. 
[32] Nonnenkloster rechts, sieht wie era Gut aus, das Gebilude 
ist ohne Mauer. Wir erinnertcn uns der JIurate in Plorenz. So 
gingen wir im Thale der Alp. am rechten Ufer derselben, auf 
einem leidlicheo PuSwege hin. kamen iiber das Bette des Flusses. 
Sie bringt meiat Kalk, wenig Sandstein, einige Stiieke sehr fest 
und serpent in art i gen Gesteines, Bet- nnd Bettelzolle. Gmpfundne 
^eiaen.—Tagebiicher, September 29. 1797. WA III 2. 164. 

Goethe is deBcribtag a jouniej' afoot through an Alpine vallev. 
There ma,v be a reminigeeace of the etotv of Father Lorenzo's snuff 
box in the last two phrases. 

1798 

[33] HofFentlieh gelingen mir dieses Jahr noch ein paar 
Gesange. indessen muB man alle Chorizonten mit dem Fluche 
ties Bischofs Ernulphus verfluchen, und wie die Pranzosen, auf 
Leben und Tod, die Einhett und Untheilbarkeit des poetischen 
Werthes in einem feinen Herzen festhalten und vertheidigen.— 
Letter to Schiller dated "Weimar, April 28, 1798. "WA IV 13. 126. 

[34] Eine wunderbare Erseheinung war in diesem Sommer 
Prau von La Roche, mit der Wieland eigentlich niemals iiber- 
eingestimmt hatte, jetzt aber mit ihr im vollkommenen "VVider- 
sprueh sich befand. Freilich war eine gutmiitige Sentimentalitdt, 
die allenfalls vor dreiBig Jahren, zur Zeit wechselseitiger 
Schonui^ noch ertragen werden konnte, nunmehr ganz auBer 
der Jahreszeit, und einem Manne wie Wieland unertrtiglieh. — 
Tag- und Jahrcs-Hefte. 1798. WA I 35, 81-82. 
See eommant, p. 54. 

1811-1812 
[35] Dafiir aber wurden denn die meiaten freilich etwas 
eintonig, indem sie sieh an eine gewisae Terminologie hielten, die 
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man mit jener der spatereu EmpfiDdsamen wohl verglichen hatte. 
—Dichiung und Wahrheit. Pt. II, Bk. 8. Written 1811 or 1812. 
WA I 27, 200. 

Qoethe compares Fr&nlein von Klattenberg witb her religious 
BSBOciates, Frankfurt, 176S, to the advantage of the former. 

1812-1813 
[36] Mit der Mutter verband mich mein belletristisches und 
sentimentales Streben. — Dichtung und Wahrheit. Pt. Ill, Bk. 13. 
Written between September, 1812, and June, 1813. WA I 28, 177. 



[37] Zn dem CongreB, der bier theils im artistischen, tbeils 
im empfindsamen Sinne gehalten werden soUte, war auch Leuch- 
senring beachieden, der von Duaseldorf beraufkam. — Dichtung 
und Wahrheit. Pt. Ill, Bk. 13. Written between September, 
1812, and June, 1813. WA I 28, 178. 

The CongreEH was in the La Roche home in Thai, 1TT4. 

[38] Wenn aich aber Herr von Laroebe gegen alles, was man 
Empfindung nennen konnte, auflehnte, und wenn er selbst den 
Sehein derselben entsehieden von sich abhielt, so verhehlte er doch 
nieht eine vaterlieh zarte Neigung zu seiner altesten Toehter .... 

Bei Tische war er heiter, unterhaltend, und auchte wenigstens 
seine Tafel von der empfindsamen Wiirze frei zu balten. — Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit. Pt III, Bk. 13. Written between Septem- 
ber, 1812. and June. 1813. WA I 28, 182. 

[39] Eine christlicbe Unterbaltung die man sieh von Lavatera 
Gegenwart versprochen, eine padagogische, wie man sie von 
Basedow erwartete, eine seniim^ntale, zu der ich mich bereit 
finden sollte, alles war auf einmal gestort und aufgehoben, — 
Dichtung und Wahrheit. Pt. Ill, Bk. 14. Written between Sep- 
tember, 1812, and June, 1813. WA I 28, 278. 
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1813 
[40] In jenen Sonunertagea war mein Leibsteckenpferd, um 
mich dieses oft gebrauchten aber immer vortrefHichen 'Worts zu 
bedieneh, die Zinnformation. — Letter to von Trebra, November 
24, 1813. "WA lY 24, 40. 

1816 

[41] Was emste Liebhaberey, ja aueh die leiehteren nnd 

■ grillichem (vulgo Steckenpferde genaant) dem armen, schweren, 

leichtersauflichen Menschen far willkommene Schwimmwamser 

sind hab' ich in diesen Tagen recht erfahren. — Letter to S. Bois- 

serte. Weimar, June 24, 1816. WA IV 27, 64. 

1817 

[42] Yorieks empfindsame Reise. — Tagebucher, September 10, 
1817. WA III 6, 106. 

[43] Yorieks Reii^.—Tagebucher, September 13, 1817. WA 
III. 6, 108. 

[44] Yorick'a Sentimental Journey. — Tagebucher, September 
14, 1817. WA III 6, 108. 

[45] Torick 's Sentitnental Journey. — Tagebiicher, September 
15, 1817. WA III 6, 108. 

[46] Yorick's Sentimental Journey beendigt. Tristram 
Shandy angefangen. — Tagebiicher, September 16, 1817. WA III 
6, 109. 

These notes in tbe Thgebilcher indicate the time of Goethe'a 
second recorded reading of Sterne. 

1819 
[46a] Bei Qelegenbeit eines Liebhaber-Th eaters und festlicher 
Tage wurden gedichtet und aufgefiihrt: Lila, die Geschwisier, 
Iphigenia, Proserpina, letztere freventlieh in den Triumph der 
EmpfindsamJceit eingeschaltet nnd ihre Wirkung vemichtet ; wie 
denn tiberhaupt eiue schale Sentimentalitat iiberhand nefamend 
mancbe harte realistische Gegenwirkung veranlaSte. — Tag- und 
Jahres-Hefte bis 1780. "WA I 35. 6. Written in 1819. 
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1820 

[47] Einem jeden armen Menschen wird seine Individualitat, 
aus der er nicht heraus kanu, sein beschrankter Zuataod atif- 
gemutzt, seine Liebkaberei, die ihn einzig gliicklieh maeht, ver- 
leidet und verkiimmert. Und so war' es denn nach wie vor das 
alte Narrenschiflf, die Narrendiligence, die ewig hin- und wider- 
fahrt. 

Warum in gebildeten Stdnden dergleiehen nicht leieht vor- 
kommt, beruht nur daria, daB die hoher Geatellten, ohne besser 
Oder anders zu sein, sich nur mehr zusammennehmen, nicht 
giiinzenlos ihre Eigenheiten aufschlieBen, sondem, indem sie 
sich auBerlicb nach allgemeinen Formen betragen, in ihr Inneres 
zuriicktreten und von da aus den eignen Vortheil so gut als 
moglieh besorgen, wodurch ein allgemeines Gebrechen, der so- 
genannte Egoismua, uher die Welt sich verbreitet, den ein jeder 
von seiner Seite glaubt bekampfen zu miissen, ohne zu ahnen, 
dasz er das Pfeifchen selbst in den Rockfalten trage. Und 
sodann haben wir, um ubertriebene Eigenheiten zu bezeicknen, 
dm hofiickere Wdrtchen Steckenpferd, bei dessen Gebrauch wir 
einander mehr achmeieheln als verletzen, — tfber Kunst und Alter- 
tkum; a review of Arnold's Der Pfingstmontag, Lustspiel in 
StraBhurger Mundart, fiinf Aufzilgen und Versen, StraBburg, 
1816. "WAI41 (1), 165-166. 

Cf. Triitram Shandy, I, 151: "When b man gives Mmself up to 
the government of a mling-pawion or in other woTds, when his Hobb^ 
Horae grows headstrong, — farewell cool reason and fair discretion. ' ' 

1821 
[49] Als der Diebter den Werther gescbrieben, um sich 
wenigstens personlich von der damals herrschenden Empfindsam- 
keitskrankheit zu hefreien, muBte er die groBe Unbequemliehkeit 
erleben, dafi man ihn gerade diesen Gesinnungen giinstig hielt. — 
Literatur: Vher Goethes Harsreise im. Winter, Einladungaschrift 
von Dr. KanaegieBer, Rector des Gymnasiums in Prenzlau, 
December, 1820. "WA I 41 (1), 331. 

This is Goethe's own comment upon his Werther in & notice of 
Kannegie^r's essaj. 
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1822 
[50] Wenn uber die ernste Partitur 

Qner Steckenpferdlein reitenj 
Nur zu ! auf weiter Tone-Plur 
Wirst manche Lust bereiten, 
"Wie du'e gethan mit Lieb' und Gliiek; 
Wir wiiiischen dich allesamt zuriick. 

An Felix Mendelseohn-Bartholdy, Weimar, January 20, 1822. 
WA I 4, 261. 

Cf. WA I 5 (2), 157, reference to a silhouette by Adele SchopeD- 
bauer of a win^d hobbyboree. Tbere is a facsimile of this in 
Heinemann'B Ooethe, II, 323. Cf. E. Mendeluohn-Bartholdj', Goethe 

und Felix Mendelssohn-Barlholdy, p. 20, 

1820-1822 
[51] Werther bei seinem Erecheinen in Deutschland hatte 
keineswegs. wie man ihm vorwarf, eine Kraskbeit, ein Pieber 
erregt, sondem nur das Ubel aufgedeckt, das in jnngen Gemii- 
thern verborgen lag. Wahrend eines langen gliickliehen Friedens 
hatte sich eine literarisch-iisthetische Auabildung auf deutschem 
Grund und Boden, innerhalb der NatJonalsprache. auf das 
echonste entwickelt ; doch gesellte sich bald, weil der Bezug nur 
auf 's Innere ging, eine gewisse Sentimentalitdt hinsu, bei deren 
Ursprung und Fortgang man den EinfluB von Yorik-Sterne 
nicht verkenncn darf. "Wenn auch sein Geist nicht uber den 
Deiitscken schwebte, so theilte aich sein Gefuhl um desto lebhafter 
mit. Es entstand eine Art zartlicb leidensehaftlieher Ascetik, 
welehe, da uns die humoristische Ironie des Briten nicht gegeben 
war, in eine leidige Selbstqualerei gewohnlich ausarten muBte. 
leh hatte mich personlich von diesem t)bel zu befreien gesucht 
und trachtete nach meiner tlberzeugung andern hiilfreieh zu sein ; 
das aber war aehwerer als man denken konnte, denn eigentlieh 
kam es drauf an. einem jeden gegen sich selbst beizusteben, wo 
denn von aller Hiilfe, wie sie uns die iiuSere Welt anbietet. es 
sei ErkenntniB, Belehrung, Besctiaftigung. Begiinstigung, die 
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Rede gar nicht sein konnte. — Campagne in Frankreich 1792. 
WA I 33, 208-209. 

This IB one of the best known of Ooethe's references to Sterne 
and baa been commented on b; Thayer, Waldberg, and Baker. 

1823 
[52] Sobald man der sub,ieetiveii oder so^euaniiteii sfuH- 
mentcUen Poesie mit der objectiven darstellenden gleiche Rechte 
verlieh, wie es deiiD auch wohl nicht aiiders sein konnte. weil 
man Boost die modeme Poesie ganz hatte ablehnen miissen. so 
war voraus za sehen, daS, wenn aueh wahrhafte poetische Genies 
geboren werden sollten, sie doch immer mehr das Gemiitliehe des 
inneren Lebens als das Allgetneine des groQen Weitlebens dar- 
stellen wiirden. Dieses ist nun in dem Grade eingetroffen, daS 
es eine Poesie ohne Tropen gibt, der man doch keinesweg alien 
Beifall versagen kann. — Maximen und Befiexxoncn uber Literatuf 
undEthik. Eimelnesl. WA I 42 (2), 140. 

1825 

[53] Wir setzen eine Leidenschaft an die Stelle der andern; 
Beschaftigungen. Neigungen, Liebhtd)ereien, Steckenpferde, alles 
probircn wir durch um zuletzt auszumfen, daB alles eitel sei. — 
Dicktung und Wahrheit. Pt. IV, Bk. 16. Written about Febru- 
ary 24, 1825. WA I 29, 10. 

[54] Herr v. Stein, die schone Biiste von Sterne verehrend, 
Breslauer Societats Naehrichten mittheilend. — Tagebiicher, Oc- 
tober 29. 1825. WA III 10, 119. 

[55] Stemes und Byrons Biisten. Manches in hohem Geist 
und Sinn besprochen. An Probleme geriihrt. — Tagebiicher, 
March 11, 1825. WA Til 10, 121. 

1826 
[56] Briefwechsel zwischen Torik und Elisa. — Tagebiicher, 
January 3. 1826. WA III 10, 144. 
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[57] Sterne's Btiete.—Tagebucker, January 4, 1826. WA 
ni 10, 144. 

[58] Par mieh Sterne's Briefe. Ruling Passion! Den Sinn 
dieser Worte iiberdacht und commentirt. — Tagcbiicker, January 
5, 1826. WA III 10, 144. 

Compare Goethe 'b comment in the next passage. 

[59] Ea begegnet uns gewohnlich bei raschem Vorechreiten 
der literarischen sowohl als humanen Bildung, daQ wir vergessen, 
wem wir die eraten Anregimgen, die anfanglichen Einwirkungen 
Bchuldig geworden. Was da ist und vorgeht, glauben wir, miisee 
80 sein und geschehen; aber gerade deUhalb gerathen wir auf 
Jrrwege, well wir diejenigen aus dem Auge veriieren, die una 
auf den rechten Weg geleitet haben. In diesem Sinne mach' ich 
aufmerksam auf einen Mann, der die groBe Epoche reinerer 
MenschenkenntniQ, edler Duldung, zarter Liebe in der zweiten 
Halfte des vorigen Jahrhunderts zuerat angeregt und verbreitet 
hat. 

An diesen Mann, dem ieh so viel verdanke, werd' ich oft 
erinnert; auch fallt er mir ein, wenn von Irrthiimem und Wahr- 
heiten die Rede ist, die unter den Menschen hin- und wider- 
Bchwanken. Ein drittea Wort kann man im zarteren Sinne hin- 
zufiigen, namlich Eigenheiten. Derm es gibt gewiase Phanomene 
der Menachheit, die man piit dieser Benennung am beaten aus- 
driickt ; ale sind irrthtimlich naeh auBen, wahrbaft nach innen 
und, reeht betraehtet, psyehologiseh hochst wichtig. Sie aind das, 
waa daa Individuum conatituirt, daa Allgemeine wird dadurch 
specifieirt und in dem Allerwunderliehsten bliekt immer noeh 
etwas Veratand, Vemunft und Woblwollen hindurch, daa uns 
anzieht und f esselt. 

Oar anmutbig hat in dieaem Sinne Yorick-Steme, das Kfensch- 
liehe im Menachen auf das zarteste entdeckend, dieae Eigenheiten, 
in 80 fern sie sich thatig auBern, ruling passion genannt. Denn 
furtvakr sie sind es, die den Menschen nach einer gewissen Seite 
hintreiben, in einem folgerechten Gleise weiteracbieben und, ohne 
daB ea Nachdenken, t^berzeugung, Vorsatz oder Willenakraft 
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bedurfte, immerfort in Leben und Bewegung erhalten. "Wie 
nahe die Gewohnheit hiemit verschwistert sei, fallt sc^leich in 
die Augen : denn sie b^iinstigt ja die Bequeralichkeit, in welcher 
unsere Eigenbeiteu ungestort hinzuschlendem belieben. — Vber 
Kunst und AUerthum, Lorem Sterne. "Written January 5, 
1826, WA I 41 (2), 252-253. 

Cf. [60] aud commBQt of WA 42 (1), 212. 
[60] Gar anmuthig hat daher Yorick-Sterne, daa Menschliche 
im Alensehen anf das zarteate anregend, dieee Eigenheiten "ruling 
passion" genannt. Denn furwahr, sie sind es, die den Mensehen 
nach einer gewissen Seite hintreiben, in einem folgerechten Gleise 
weiterschieben und, , ohne daB es TJachdenken, Uberzeugung, 
Vorsatz oder Willenskraft bediirfte, immerfort in Leben und 
Bewegung halten. — Literatur in NachlaB. Written January 13, 
1826. WA I 42 (2), 66. 

Befleetions of Goethe i propos of WUhelm Scbulz's book Jrr- 
tAumer und WahTheiten oiw den ersten Jahren nach dem UUIen Krieg 
gegen Napoleon und die Frantogen. DannBtadt, IS25. This para- 
graph is precedad by a characterization of "Eigenheiten" aud 
"Influenzen" and followed by a discuiaion of " Gewohnheit, " re- 
producing almost verbatim the second and third paiagrapha of [59]. 

[61] Nun aber betraehten wir den Triumph der Empfindsam- 
keit, ein Possenspiel in Aristophanischer Manier, als einen Ausfall 
des Diehtera gegen eine Dichtart, die er selbst in Gang gebracht 
hatte.— WAI41{2),194. 

This is from Goethe's translation of a review of Stapfer'e 
French translation of Goethe's works. The review appeared in the 
Giobe of April 29, 1826, and May 20, 1S26, and was by Jean Jacques 
Ampere. It is at least of interest to know that Ooethe read and 
noted this criticism of the sentimental period. 

[62] Die Sentimentalitat der Englander ist humorististisch 
und zart, der Franzosen popular und weinerlich, der Deutschen 
naiv und realiatisch. — Maximen und Reflexionen iiber Literatur 
und Ethik. Eimelnes, III. Written June 14-18, 1826. WA I 
42(2), 160. 
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1827 

[63] Hierauf besuchte una Herr v. Matthisson und zeigte, 

zwar als kluger Reisender, aber doch auch mit wahrem sentirten 

Antheil, sein Vergniigen an Helena. — Letter to S. Boiaaeree, 

written at Weimar, the 12th of October, 1827. WA IV 43. 107. 



[6i] Nun er erregt doch ; darauf kommt allea an, sei es durch 
HaS oder Liebe. Man mu6 nur immer sorgen erregt zu werden, 
um gegen die Depression anzukampfen. Das ist auch bei jetziger 
deprimierender Wittening der beste medicinische Rath. Wer 
mit mip umgehen will, muQ zuweilen auch meine Grobianalaune 
zugeben, ertragen, wie eines andern Schwachheit oder Stecken- 
pferd. — Conversation of the 6th of March, 1828. Biedermann, 
Gesprache, III, 491. 

[65] "Ihr (Eckermann) seid der zweite Shandy," sagte er. 
"der Vater jenes benihmten Tristram, den ein halbes Leben eine 
knarrende Thiir argerte und der nicht zu dem EntschluB kommen 
konnte, seinen taglichen VerdruB dutch ein paar Tropfen 01 zu 
beseitigen. Aber so ist's mit uns alien!" — Conversation with 
Eckermann, the 11th of March, 1828. Biedermann. Gesprache, 
III, 491. 

Quoted by Thajer, p. 101, and bj Baker, p. 55. 

[66] Las in Stemes Werken seinen sogenannten Koran. — 
Tagebiicher, March 23, 1828. WA III 11, 196. 

f67]Stemes Koran.—Tagebiicher, March 24, 1828. WA III 
11, 197. 

[68] In Stemes Werken fortgelesen. — Tagehucher, March 25, 
1828. WA III 11. 197. 

[69] Fortgeaetzte Studien des Yorick. — Tagehucher, March 
27, 1828. WA III 11, 198. 

[70] Uber den Unterachied der hrittischen Nationen und ihrer 
Charalrtere beaonders Charakter der Irlander. — Tagehucher, 
March 29, 1828. WA IIIll. 198. 
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[71] Abends die zivei Jahre in Constaiitiiiopel, ingleichen 
Yoricks empfindsame Eeiseit. — Tagebucher, March 29, 1828, WA 
III 11, 198. 

Toricki Empfindeame Rei»en durrh Franlcreich und Italien, sua dem 
Englischen von Peregr. Sjntax. Leipzig, 1826. LesarteD, WA III 
11, 344. 

f72] Gingen wir (Goethe und Eckermana) die neue Einthei- 
lung der Bande durch. Er machte sich damit bekannt. Wir 
bespraeheQ die Lueken, die noch in den vierzig Banden vorwalten. 
Deren Ausfiillung und was sonst deshalb zu bemerken ware. — 
Tagebucher, April 5, 1828. WA III 11, 201. 

[73] Dr. Eckermann. Verbandlung mit demselben wegen 
fortgesetzter Redaction meiner Werke und t)bereinkunft. — 
Tagebucher, April 7. 1828. WA III 11, 202. 

[74] Mit letzterem (Eckermann), welcher blieb. einiges nn- 
dere auf die Ausgabe der Werke Beziigliches.—7'age& HcAer, April 

8. 1828. WA III 11, 203. 

[75] Mittag Dr. Eckermann, welcher seine Bemiihungen um 
Redaction meiner Werke naber detaillirte und gar gliicklicbe 
Vorachlage that zum weitren Portschreiten. — Tagebucher, April 

9, 1828. WA III 11, 203. 

[76] Man wurde uber die Redaction der spateren Bande 
immer einiger.— rage&ucAer, April 13. 1828. WA III 11, 205. 

[77] Makarie Vorschritt.—Tagebiicher, April 19. 1828. WA 
III, 11, 207. 

[77a] Meine Herrin, fuhr sie fort, ist von der Wichtigkeit 
des angenblicklichen Gespracbs hbehlich iiberzeugt : dabei gehe 
voruber, sagt sie. was kein Bucb enthiilt and doch wieder das 
Beste, was Biicher jemals enthalten haben .... 

Angela fuhr fort dem Gaste weiter zu vertrauen, daB dadurch 
eiu bedeutendes Archiv entstanden sei, woraus sie in schlaflosen 
Nachten manclunal ein Blatt Makarien vorlese. — Withelm Mei- 
sters WanderjaJire, Bk. I, Cb. 10. WA I 24. 187 f. Written in 
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April, 1828, according to Wundt, Oermanisch-Romaniscke 
Monatsschrift, VII (1915), 180. 

Angela then leads Wilhelin to the room nbere these papers are 
kept and he ia allowed to cop]' what he pleaaes. "Beionders 
achtete er die Hefte kurzer kaum zusammenhangender Satze hdchat 
acbatzenawerth " (p. 190). Goethe concludes (ibid.); "Auch der- 
gleichen durfen wir bub oben angefuhrten Ursachen keinen Platz 
einraumen. Jedoch werden wir die erste sich darbietende Gelegen- 
heit nicht versaumen und am acbickliehea Orte aucb dae hier 
Gewonnene mit Auiwahl darzubringen wissen. " Thus the way 
is paved for the inclusion of the "Maximen wid Seflexianen at the 
conpluaion of the second and third part of the Wanderjahre, It will 
be noted that these "Maximen" profess at the outset to be in part 
excerpts from readings. See also entries [78], [79], [1S4]-[140] 
and [14S] ; also p. 48 ff. 

[78] Etwas Ahnliches sagte ich (Eckermann) kommt in der 
literarischen Welt haufig vor. indem man z. B. an dieses oder 
jenes benihmten Mannes Originalitat zweifelt und die Quellen 
auszuspiiren aucht, woher er seine Kultur hat. 

Das ist sehr lacherliflh, sagte Goethe, man konnte ebenso gut 
einen wohlgenahrten Mann naeh den Ochsen, Sehafen uod 
Schweinen fragen, die er gegessen und die ihm Krafte gegeben. 
Wir bringen wohl Fahigkeiten mit, aber unsere Entwiekelung 
verdanken wir tausend Einwirkungen einer groBeo Welt, ans 
der wir uns aneigaen was wir konnen und was una gemaB ist. 
Ich verdanke den Griechen und Franzosen viel, ich bin Shake- 
speare, Sterne und Goldsmith Vttendliches schuldig geworden. 
Allein damit sind die Quellen meiner Cultur nicht nachgewiesen ; 
es wiirde ins Grenzenloae gehen und ware audi nicht notig. Die 
Hauptsache ist, dafl man eine Seele habe, die das Wahre liebt imd 
die es aufnimmt, wo eie ea findet. 

tJberhaupt, fuhr Goethe fort, ist die Welt jetzt so alt, und es 
liaben seit Jahrtausenden so viele bedeutende Jlenschen gelebt 
und gedacht, daQ wenig Neues mehr zu iinden und zu sagen ist. 
Meine Farbenlehre ist aueh nicht durchaus neu. Plato, Leonardo 
da Vinci und viele andere Treffliohe haben im einzelnen vor mir 
dasselbige gefunden und gesagt ; aber daQ ich es auch fand, daQ 
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ieh es wieder sagte, und daB ich dafiir strebte, in einer konfusen 
Welt dem "Wahren wieder Eingang zu verschaffen, das ist mein 
"Verdienst. — Conversation with Eckerinann, the 16th of December, 
1828. Eckermann. 238-239; Biedermann, Gespracke, IV, 51. 

[79] Yorik-Steme war der schonste Geist, der je gewirkt hat ; 
wer ihn liest, fiihlt sich sogleich frei und sehiiu ; sein Humor ist 
UQiiachahmlich, und nicht jeder Humor befreit die Seele. — ^WA 
142 (2), 197. 

With thii tribute to Sterne Ooethe prefaces the much-discussed 
serief of aphorismB from the Koran in Arts Makarieiu Archiv. Wundt 
in Germaniich-RomanUehe Monatsiehrift, VII (1913), 177-18B, demon, 
strates from Goethe's concept papers that tVithctm Meiaters Wander- 
Jahre, Bk, I, Ch. X, was planned as early &t January or February, 
1627, was taken up again in April of the following year, but was 
not carried out in detail until September, 1828. He shows, more- 
over, that it was Goethe's intention from the first to include tho 
aphorisms in the chapter, although he changed his plan in regard 
to the precise method of introduction. The decision to introduce 
them aa indicated above [77a] was not made before April, 1828. 
To use Wnndt's own words: "Diese Aphorismen stehen also In 
jedcr Arbeitsepocha (i.e., January, 1S27, April, 1828, September, 
1828) im Mittelpunkt. 8ie sind nicht auBerlieh angefiigt, eher 
kSnate man sie sis den urspruuKlichen Stamm des Kapitela 
bezeichnen, an den alles Ubrine erst sicb angesetzt hat. ' ' This 
comment, as Wundt shows, applies to both collections in the Wan- 
derjahre: Aus Makariena Archiv and Im Sinne der Wanderer. 

[80] MaBigkeit und klarer Himmel sind Apollo und die 
Musen.— WA I 42 (2), 197. Koran 11, 108. 

[81] Das Gesicht ist der edelste Sinn, die andem vier 
belehren uns nur durch die Oi^ane des Tacts, wir horen, wir 
fiihien, rieehen und betasten alles dureh Beriihrung; das Gesicht 
aber steht unendlich hoher. verfeint sich iiber die Materie und 
nahert sich den Piihigkeiten des Geiates,— "WA I 42 (2), 197. Cf. 
Koran II. 187. 

[82] Setzten wir una an die Stelle anderer Peraonen, so 
wUrden Eifersucht und HaG we^rfallen, die wir so oft gepen sie 
empfindeu; und setzten wir andere an unsere Stelle, so wiirde 
Stolz und Einbildung par sehr abnelimen. — WA I 42 (2). 197. 
Cf. Koran II, 106. 
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[83] Naehdenken und Handeln verglieh einer rait Rahel und 
Lea : die eine war sumuthiger, die andere fruehtbarer. — WA I 
42 (2), 197. Cf. fforaft II, 155. 

[84] Nichts im Leben, auBer Gesundheit und Tugend. ist 
sehatzenswerther als KenDtniB und AViaseu; auch ist nichts so 
leicht zu erreichen und so wohlfeil zu erhandeln : die grauze Arbeit 
ist ruhig sein und die Ausgabe Zeit, die wir nieht retten, ohne aie 
auazugeben.— "WA I 42 (2), 197. Cf. Koran II. 152. and, below. 
[89], [91], and [114]. 

[85] Kijnnte man Zeit wie baares Geld bei Seite legen, ohne 
sie zu benutzen, so ware dieS eine Art von Entschuldi^ng fiir 
den AliiBiggang der halben Welt ; aber keine vollige, derin es ware 
ein Hauahalt, wo man von dem Hauptstamm lebte, ohne sieh um 
die Interessen zu bemuhen.— WA I 42 (2). 198. Cf. Koran II, 
15-3. and, below, [89], [91], and [114]. 

[86] Neuere Poeten thun viel Wasser in die Tinte. — WA I 
42 (2), 198. Cf. fforon 11, 142. 

[87] Unter mancherlei wunderlichen Alberaheiten der 
Schulen kommt mir keine so vollkonimen lacherlich vor ala der 
Streit liber die Echtheit alter Schriften, alter Werke. Ist es denn 
der Autor oder die Schrift. die wir bewundern oder tadelnT Es 
ist immer nur der Autop, den wir vor uns haben ; was kiimmem 
una die Namen, wenn wir ein Geistes Werk auslegenT — WA I 
42 (2). 198. Cf. ffordH 11. 128. 

[88] Wer will behaupten, daS wir Virjril oder Homer vor 
uns haben, indem wir die Worte lesen, die ihm zugeschrieben 
werdenT Aber die Schreiber haben wir vor uns. und was haben 
wir welter nothigf Und ieh denke fiirwahr. die Gelehrten. die 
in dieser unwesentlichen Sache so genau zu Werke gehen, scheinen 
mir nieht weiser als ein sehr schones Frauenzimmer, das mich 
einmal mit moglichst siiBem Lacheln bef ragt. wer denn der Autor 
von Shakespeare's Schauspielen gewesen sei. — WA I 42 (2), 198. 
Cf. Koran II, 128. 
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[89] Es iat beaser, das gerii^ste Ding von der Welt zu than, 
als eine halbe Stunde far gering halten.— WA I 42 (2), 199. Cf. 
Koran II, 121. 

' [90] Muth und Bescheidenbeit Bind die unzweideutigaten 
Tugenden; denn sie sind von der Art, daQ Heuchelei sie nicht 
nschahmen kann. Aueh haben sie die Eigenschaft gemein, sich 
beide dureh dieaelbe Farbe auazudrucken. — WA I 42 (2), 199. 
Cf. Koran II, 123. 

[91] Unter allem Diebsgesindel sind die Narren die schlimm- 
Bten : sie r&uben each beides, Zeit und Stimmung. — WA I 42 (2). 
199. Cf. Koran II, 114. 

[92] Uds aelbst zu achten leitet imsre Sittliehkeit ; aiidere zu 
schstzen regiert unser Betragen. — WA I 42 (2), 199. Cf, Koran 
II, 111. 

[93] Kunst und Wissensehaft sind Worte, die man so oft 
braucbt und deren genauer Unterschied selten verstanden wird; 
man gebraueht oft eins fiir daa andere.— WA I 42 (2), 199. Cf. 
Koran II, 84. 

[94] Auch gefallen mir die Definitionen uicht, die man 
davon gibt. Verglichen fand ieh irgendwo Wissensehaft mit 
Witz, Kunst mit Humor. Hierin find' ieh mehr Einbildungs- 
kraft als Philosophie : es gibt una wohl einen Begriff von dem 
Unterschied beider, aber keinen von dem Eigenthiimlichen einer 
jeden.— WA I 42 (2), 199. Cf. Koran II, 84. 

[95] Ieh denke, Wissensehaft konnte man die KenntniB des 
Allgemeinen nennen, das abgezogene Wissen; Kunst dagegen 
ware Wissensehaft, zur That verwendet; Wissensehaft ware 
Vemunft und Kunst ihr Alechanismus deBhalb man sie auch 
praktische Wissensehaft nennen konnte. Und so ware denn end- 
lieh Wissensehaft das Theorem, Kunst daa Problem. — WA I 
42 (2), 200. Cf. fi'oraji II, 84. 

[96] Yielleicht wird man mir einwenden; Man halt die 
Poesie fiir Kunst, und doch ist sie nicht mechanisch; aber ieh 
laugne, daQ sie eine Kunst sei ; auch ist sie keine Wissensehaft. 
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Kiinste und Wissenschaften erreicht man durch Denken, Poesie 
nicht; denn dieae ist Eingebung: sie war in der Seele empfangen, 
als sie sich zuerst regte. Man soUte sie weder Kunst noch Wissen- 
scliafte nennen, aondern Genius. — WA I 42 (2), 200. Cf. Koran 
II, 84. 

[97] Auch jetzt im Augenblick sollte jeder Gebildete Sterne's 
Werhe ziir Hand nehmen, damit auch das neunzehnte Jahr- 
hundeit erfuhre, was wir ihm schuldig sind, und einsahe, was wir 
ihm Bchuldig werden konnen. — WA I 42 (2), 200. 

Hecker notes <page 362): "Vielleicht Niederschlag eines Ge- 
apraches mit EckerDiann vom 31. Jannar 1827." Cf. [TS], 

[Here follow twelve observations on Qerman and foreign litera- 
ture, and then:] 

[98] Lorenis Sterne war geboren 1713, starb 1768. Um ihn 
za begreifen, darf man die sittliche und kirchliche Bildung seiner 
Zeit nicht unbeachtet taasen ; dabei hat man wobl zu bedenken, 
daS er Lebensgeuosse Warburtons gewesen. — WA I 42 (2), 203. 

[99] Eine freie Seele wie die aeine kommt in Gefahr, frech zu 
werden, wenn nicht ein edles Wohlwoilen das sittliche Gleieh- 
gewieht herBtellt.— WA I 42 (2). 203. 

[100] Bei leiehter Beruhrbarkeit entwickelte sich alles von 
innen bei ihm heraiis ; durch bestandigen Conflict unterschied er 
das Wahre vom Falsehen, hielt am ersten fest und verhielt sich 
gegen das andere riieksichtloa. — ^WA I 42 (2), 203. 

[101] Er fiihite einen entschiedenen HaB gegen Ernst, weil 
er didaktisch und dogmatisch ist und gar leieht pedantisch wird, 
wogegen er den entschiedensten Abscheu hegte. Daher seine 
Abneigung gegen Terminologie. — WA I 42 (2), 203. 

[102] Bei den vielfaehsten Studien und Leeturen entdeckte 
er uberall das Unzulangliche und LaeherlJche. — WA I 42 (2) , 203. 

[103] Sbandeism nennt er die Unmoglichkeit, iiber einen 
emsten Gegenstand zwei Minuten zu denken. — WA I 42 (2), 203, 

[104] Dieser sebnelle Wechsel von Ernst und Scherz, von 
Antheil und Gleichgiiltigkeit, von Leid" und Preude soil in dem 
irlandisehen Charakter liegen.— WA I 42 (2), 204. 
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[105] Sagacitat und Penetration sind bei ihm granzenlos. — 
WA I 42 (2), 204. 

[106] Seine Heiterkeit, Geniigsamkeit, Duldsamkeit auf der 
Beise, wo diese EigenschaCten am meiateu gepriift werden, finden 
nieht leicht ihres Qleichen.— W A I 42 (2), 204. > 

[107] So sehr una der Anblick einer freien Seele dieser Art 
ergotzt, eben so sehr werden wir gerade in diesem Fall erinnert, 
daB wir von allem dem. wenigsteos von dem meisten, was uns 
entzuekt, niehts in uns aufnehmen diirfen. — WA I 42 (2), 204. 

[108] Das Element der Liisternheit, in dem er sieh so zierlieh 
und sinnig benimmt, wiirde vielen andem zum Verderben 
gereichen.— WA I 42 (2), 204. 

[109] Das VerhaltniB zu seiner Frau wie zur Welt ist 
betrachtenswerth. "Ich habe mein Elend nicht wie ein weiser 
Mann benutzt," sagt er ii^ndwo. — WA I 42 (2), 204. 

[110] Er acherzt gar anmuthig uber die Widerspriiehe, die 
seinen Zustand zweideutig maehen. — WA I 42 (2), 204. 

[Ill] Ich kann das Predigen nicht vertragen, ieh glaube. ich 
habe in meiner Jugend mich daran tibergessen. — WA I 42 (2). 
204. 

Cf. Sterne's letter to David Garrick, March 19, 1762: "I cannot 
bear preaching — I fancy I got a surfeit of it in my younger days. ' ' 

[112] Er ist in niehts ein Muster und in allem ein Andeuter 
and Erwecker.— WA I 42 (2), 205. 

[113] Unser Antheil an ofFentlichen Angelegenheiten istmeist 
nur Philiaterei.— WA I 42 (2), 205. 

[114] Niehts ist hoher zu schStzen als der Werth des Tages. — 
WA I 42 (2), 205. 

[115] "Pereant. qui ante nos nostra dixenint!" 

So wunderlich konnte nur derjenige sprechen, der sich ein- 
bildete, ein Autochthon zu sein. Wer sich's zur Ehre halt, von 
verniinftigen Vorfahren abzustammen, wird ihnen doeh wenig- 
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steDS eben soviel AlenschensiDii zugestehn als sieh selbst. — WA 
I 42 (2), 205. 

Cf. Koran, Pt. II. The Author to the Reader (p. vii); "But that 
nothing u new vnder the *un, was declared bj Solomon some years 
ago; aod it is impossible to provide against evils that have aJready 
come to pass. — So that I am sure I have reason to cry out, with 
Donatus, apud Jerom — 

Pereant, qui, ante nos, nottra dizenmtl 
For I have ever wrote without studj', books, or example, and 
yet have been over-charged with having borrowed this hint from 
Babelais, that from Montaigne, another from Kartinus Scriblerus, 
etc., without having ever read the first, or remembered a word of 
the latter." 

[116] Die originalsten Autoren der neuesten 2eit sind es aicht 
deBwegen, well sie etwas Neues hervorbringen, sondem allein, 
weil sie fahig sind, dei^leichen Dinge zu sagen, als wenn sie 
vorher niemals warea gesagt gewesen. — WA I 42 (2), 205. Cf. 
Koran II, The Author to the Reader, p. viii. 

[117] Daher ist das schonste Zeiehen der Originalitat, wenn 
man einen empfangeiien Oedanken dergestalt fruchtbar zu ent- 
wickeln weiS, daB niemand leieht, wie viel in ihm verborgen liege, 
gefunden hatte.— WA I 42 (2), 205. 

Sterne says, Koran II, viii: "But as monarchs have a right to 
call in the specie of a state, and raise its valne, by their own im- 
pression, so there are certain prerogative geoiuBes who are Hbove 
plagiaries — wljo cannot be said to steal, but from their improvement 
of a thought, rather to borrow it, and repay the commonwealth of 
letters with interest again," Goethe's comment on making bor- 
rowed ideas fruitful [117] is in general harmony with this. 

For nos. [118] and [IIS^ there seem to be no parallels in 
Koran II; they may represent Goethe's free meditation on the idea 
he had received. 

[118] Viele Gedanken heben sich erat aus der allgemeinen 
Cultur hervor wie die Bliithen aus den griinen Zweigen. Zur 
Boaenzeit sieht man Rosen iiberall bliihen. — WA I 42 (2), 205. 

[119] Eigentlich kommt alles auf die Qesinnungen an: wo 
diese sind, treten auch die Gedanken hervor, nnd naeh dem sie 
sind. Bind auch die Gedanken.— WA I 42 (2), 206. 
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[120] Nichta wird leicht ganz unparteiisch wieder dargestellt. 
Man konnte sagen: hievon mache der Spiegel eine Ausnahme, 
und doch sehen wir unser Angeaicht uiemals ganz richtig darin ; 
ja der Spiegel kehrt unare Oestalt um und macht unsre linke 
Hand zur rechten. DieB mag ein BUd aein fiir alle Betrach- 
tungen uber uns aelbst.— WA I 42 (2), 206. Cf. Koran II, 15. 

[121] Im Priihling imd Herbst denkt man nicht leicht an's 
Kaminfeuer, und doch geschieht ea, dafi, wenn wir zufaUig an 
einem vorbeigehen, wir das Gefiihl, das ea mittheilt, so angenehm 
finden, daB wir ihm wohl nachhangen mogen. DieB mochte mit 
jeder Versuchung analog sein.— WA I 42 (2). 206. Cf. Koran 
II, 18. 

[122] Sei nicht ungeduldig, wenn man deine Argumente nicht 
gelten laBt,— WA I 42 (2), 206. Cf. Koran II, 21. 

[123] Wer lange in bedeutenden Verhaltniesen lebt, dem 
begegnet freilich nicht alles, was dem Mensehen begegnen kann; 
aber doeb das Analoge, und vielleicht einiges, was ohne Beispiel 
war,— WA I 42 (2), 206. 

For this aphoriem no parallel in Sterne has been found; but its 
inclusion in tbe series suggests that such a parallel exists. 

[124] Mittag Dr. Eckermann. Xlnterhaltung iiber die geord- 
neten Einzelheiten und deren weitere zweckmaBige Redaction. — 
Tagehiicher, December 29, 1828. WA III 11. 322. 

1829 

[125] Dr. Eckermann die Einzelheiten zu den Wanderjahren 
hTingend.—Tagebucher, January 1, 1829. WA III 12, 1. 

[126] Mittag Dr. Eckermann. Wir wurden einig wegen der 
Einzelheiten, wie sie zu behandein und einzusehalten. — Tage- 
hiicher, February 9, 1829. WA III 12, 21. 

[127] Dr. Eckermann zu Mittage. Wir beaprachen was mit 
dem Einzelnen zu thun sey. — Tagebucher, February 10, 1829. 
WA in, 12, 21. 
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[128] Mittag Dr. Eckermann. "Weitere Verabredung mit dem- 
selben, wegen Redaction der Eiozelheiten. — Tagebiicher, Febru- 
ary 2, 1829. WA in 12, 22. 

[129] Mittag Dp. Eckermanii. Wir setzten uosre Gespraclie 
wegen der neusten Arbeiten fort. — Tagebiicher, February 13, 
1829. "WA III 12, 23. 

[130] Mittag Dr. Eeberraann. Er hatte die sehr wohl gera- 
thene Redaction der Einzelheiten voUendet. — Tagebiicher, Febru- 
ary 14. 1829. AVA III 12, 23. 

[131] Mittag Dr. Eekermann. Weitere Verabredung wegen 
der Einzelheiten. — Tagebiicher, Februarj- 17. 1829. WA III 
12, 25. 

[132] Mittag Dr. Eekermann. "Wir besprachen das fortzu- 
eendende Eiazeine.— Tagebiicher, February 20. 1829. WA III 
12, 26. 

[133] Mittags Dr. Eekermann. Wir verhandelten die Angele- 
genheit der gesammelten kurzen Maxim en noch femerhin. — 
Tagebiicher, March 10, 1829. WA III 12, 36. 

[134] Die Redaction der Einzelheiten naherte sieh dem 
AbschluS. Manehes wurde deBhalb verhandelt. — Tagebiicher, 
March 12, 1829. WA III 12, 37. 

[135] Mittag Doctor Eekermann, nochmalige Berathung iiber 
die Aphorisraen.— rosreftucfier, March 13, 1829. WA III 12, 
37-38. 

[136] Absehrift der Aphorismen geendetund dieselben einge- 
packt.— rapefiMcAer, March 14, 1829. WA III 12, 38. 

[137] Mittag Dr. Eekermann. tJber die kleine Abandenmg 
wegen des Nachtrags zu den Wanderjahreii. — Tagebiicher, March 
18, 1829. WA III 12, 40. 

[138] Zu dem eraten Band der Wanderjahre sende noch einen 
Nachtrag, da er gar zu mager ausgefallen ist. Mich hat die 
weitliiu&ge Hand des Abschreibenden getauecht. Komraen noch 
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einige Bogea hinzn, so setzt er sieh, Bowohl was das AuBere als 
das Innere betrifft, mit den folgendeu eher in 'a Gleiehe .... 

Die oben bemerkte Zugabe zum 1. Theil erfolgt nachstens, 
und bitte darnach Ihre Einrichtung zu raaehen. — Letter of Goethe 
to his publisher, W. Reichel. March 4, 1829. WA IV 45, 190-1. 
[139] Ew. Wohlgeboren Vorstellung und 'Wunsehen fiige 
mich um so lieber, als der letzte Band auch stark ist und es 
hauptsachlich daraiif ankommt daS diese tibersendeten Aphoris- 
men mit gegemvartiger Lieferung in 's Publicum treten. Hier- 
nach kame also das Naehgesendete : Aus Makarietis Archiv an's 
Ende des dritten Bandes der Wanderjahre.—LetteT of Goethe 
to W. Reichel. March 19, 1829. WA IV 45, 200. 

Reicbel bad informed Goetbe that Tolume XXI of the "Aus- 

gabe letzter Hand" was already set up, and the aphorisms were 

therefore inetuded in volume XXIII. 

[140] Der AbschluQ der Wanderjahre unter der Rubrik: 
Aus Makariens Archiv ist den 15. d. M. abgegangen und wegen 
dessen naheren Beatimmung ein Schreiben am 19. Beides wird 
indessen wohl angekonimen sein. — Letter to W. Reichel. March 
25. 1829. WA IV 45. 200. 

[141] Sehet aber aueh auf glatten Heeratraden Staub auf 
Staub in langen Wolkenzugen emporgeregt. die Spur hezeichnend 
bequemer iiberpaekter Wiigen. worin Vornehme, Reiche und so 
manehe andere dahin rollen, deren verschiedene Denkweise und 
Absicht Yorik uns gar zierlich auseinander setzt. — WUhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre, Bk. Ill, Ch. 9. WA I 25. 183. 

Duntzer's comment in Kurschner's DNL, XVI, 372, ia; "Den 

drsi, in verschiedene Abtheilungen zerfallenden Klassen der Relsen- 

den aua Korper-, Oeisteaachwache oder Notwendigkeit fugte er 

(Steme) noch den einfacbeo und den empfindsamen Beiaenden 

hinzu. Lenardos Beziehnng auf Sterne ist eeinen Zuhorern gegen- 

iiber etwas aaffallend. " 

[142] Wirkungen von Sterne und Goldsmith. Der hohe 

ironische Humor beyder, jener sich zum Formlosen hinneigend. 

dieser in der strengsten Form sieh frey bewegend. Nachher 

machte man den Deutaehen glauben. das Formlose sey das Humor- 

istisehe.— rafire&iicAer, December 20, 1829. WA III 12, 169. 
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[143] "Warum ieh aber diesen werthen Namen gerade hier 
nenne und meiuen Zustand nach dem Bilde seiner Familie sym- 
bolisire, will ich mit wenigem erklaren : In diesen Tagen kam 
mir von ungefahr der Landpriester von Wakefield zu Handen, ieh 
muBte das Werklein vom Anfang bis zu Ende wieder durchlesen. 
nicht wenig geriihrt von der lebhaften Erinnerung wieviel ieh 
dem Verfaaser in den siebziger Jahren scbuldig geworden. Es 
ware nicht nackzukommen, was Goldsmith und Sterne gerade im 
Hauptpuncte der Entmcklung auf mick geivirkt haben. D'lese 
hche wohlwollcnde Ironie, diese Billigkeil bey allcr Vhcrsichf, 
diese Sanftmvlh bey ailcr Widerwartigknt, diese Gleichheil bey 
allem Wechsel und wie alle i^erwandte Tugenden heiBen miigen, 
erzogen mich auf's loblichste, und am Ende sind es denn dock 
diese Gesinnungen die utis von alien Irrschritten des Lebens 
endlich wieder zuriickfUhren. 

Merkwiirdig ist noch hiebey daS Yorik sich mehr in das 
Formlose neigt und Goldamith ganz Form ist, der ick mich denn 
auch ergab, indessen die werthen Dentschen sich Uberzeugt hattcn 
die Eigenschaft des waliren Humors sry das Formlose. — Letter of 
Goethe to C. P. Zelter. December 25, 1829. WA IV 46, 193-194. 
Cf. [145], [140]. This paasa);e has been cited by Thayer, p. 08; 
by Levy, and by Kawerau, p. 149. 

1830 

[144] Er ist aber durehaus ruhig bei dem Unfall nnd sehreibt 
ganz getrost: Ich habe eine Erfahrung geraaeht, die mir nicht 
verloren sein soil. Das nenne ich dnch einen Menschen, an dem 
man Freude hat, und der, ohne zu klagen, gleich wieder tatig ist 
und immer auf den PiiBen steht. Was sagen Sie dazu, ist es nicht 
artigt 

Es erinnert micb an Sterne, antwortete ieh, weleher beklagt, 
sein Leiden nicht wie ein verniinftiger Mann benutzt zu haben. 

Es ist etwas ahnliches, sagte Goethe. 

Auch muS ieh an Behrisch denken, fuhr ich fort, wie er Sie 
belehrt was Erfahrung sei. — Conversation of Goethe with Eeker- 
mann, January 24. 1830. Biedermann, Gesprdche, IV, 193. 
Quoted by Thayer, p. 102, and by Baker, p. 53, 
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[145] Las manches in Bezug auf die Tagesneuigkeitea. 
Zuletzt im Tristram Shandy und bewunderte aber- und abermal 
die Freyheit, zu der sich Sterne zu seiner Zeit emporgehoben 
hatte, begriff auch aeine Einwirkung auf unsere Jugend. Er war 
der Erste, der sieh und «/w aus Pedanterey und PkUisterey 
emporhob.—Tagebticher, October 1, 1830. WA III 12, 311. 

Cf. Biederroann, GesprSehe, IV, 299. Quoted hj Waldberg, T t. 

[146] Ich habe diese Tage wieder in Stemes Tristram hinein- 
gesehen, der, gerade als ich ein unscliges Studentcben war. in 
Deutschland groBes Aufsehen machte. Jlit den Jahren nahni 
\md nimmt meine Bewundening zu; denn wer hat Anno 1759 
Pedanterey und Philisterey so irefflich eingeseken und mit solcher 
Seitertceit geschildert. Ich kenne noch immer seines Gleichen 
nieht in dera we i ten Biicherkreise. — Letter to C, F. Zelter, 
October 5, 1830. WA TV 47, 274. 

Cf. TagebUcher, WA III 12, 311, and 1 42 (2), 197 ff., 203 ff. aud 
392; also [145], [79'] ff., and [BS] ff. Quoted bj Thayer, p. 102. 

[147] Sterne hat uns Beyworter von allerlei Eeisenden 
gegeben ; ich mdchte diesen den Kuhnen, Vollstdndigen benamsen ; 
wenn er zuletzt gliicklich nach Hause gelangt, so soil er will- 
kommen seyn. Er hat allea gesehn und durchgeschaut, woran ich 
Tortibereing. — Letter to IMarianne v. Willemer, November 9, 1830. 
WA IV 48, 18. 

Ooethe is writing of the visit of his son to Italy, the news of 
whose death oo October 2Sth had not yet reached him. 

1831 

[1831] Ein zweiter Punkt, der von una naher besprochen 
wurde, waren die Majrimen und Reflerionen, die am Ende des 
zweiten iind dritten Teils der Wanderjahre abgedruekt stehen. 

Bei der begonnenen Umarbeitung und VervolUtandigung 
dieses friiher in einem Bande erschienenen Romans hatte Goethe 
namlich seinen Anschlag auf zwei Bande geRiaeht, wie auch in 
der Ankiindigung der neuen Ausgabe der sammtlichen Werke 
gedruckt steht. Im Fortgange der Arbeit jedoch wuchs ihm das 
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Alanuscript iiber die Erwartung, und da sein Schreiber etwas 
weitlaufig geschrieben, so tauschte sich Goethe iind glaubte, statt 
zii zwei Banden zu dreien geoug zu haben, und das Manuscript 
ging in drei Banden an die Verlagshandlung ab. Als nun abpr 
der Druek bis zu eincm gewissen Punkte gediehen war, fand ea 
sich, daS Goethe sieh verreehnet hatte. und daB besonders die 
beiden letzten Bande zu klein ausfielen . Man bat um weiteres 
ManuBcript. und da nua in dem Gang des Romans niehts mehr 
geandert, auch in dem Drange der Zeit keine neiie Novelle mehr 
erf und en. geschrieben und eingeschalten werden konnte. so 
befand sich Goethe wirklich in einiger Verlegenheit. 

TJnter diesen Umstanden lieB er mich rufen; er erzahlte mir 
den Hergang und erbffnete mir zugleich, wie er sieh zu helfen 
gedenke, indem er mir zwei starke Jranuscriptbiindel" vorlegte, 
die er zu diesem Zweck hatte herbeiholen laasen. 

In diesen beiden Packeten, sagte er, werden Sie verschiedene 
bisher ungednickte Sehriften finden, Einzelheiten. voUendete und 
unvoUendete Saehen, Ausspriiche Uber Naturforschung. Kunst, 
Literatur und Leben, alles durcheinander. Wie ware es nun, 
wenn Sie davon seebs bis acht gedruckte Bogen zusammenredi- 
gierten, um damit vorlanfig die Liieken der Wanderjahre zu 
fiillent Genau genommen gehort es zwar nicht dahin, allein es 
laBt sich damit reebtfertigen. daB bei Kfakarien von einem Arehiv 
gesprochen wird, worin sich den?leichen Einzelheiten befinden. 
Wir konunen dadurch fiir den Augenblick iiber eine grtiBe Ver- 
legenheit binaus und haben zugleich den Vorteil, dureh dieses 
Vehikel eine Masse sehr bedeutender Dinge schieklieh in die "Welt 
zu bringen. 

Ich billigte den Vorachlag und machte mich sogleich an die 
Arbrit rnd vollendete die Redaktion solcher Einzelheiten in weni- 
ger Zeit. Goethe schien sehr zufrieden, Ich hatte das Ganze in 
zwei Hauptmassen zusammengestellt ; wir gaben der einen den 
Titel Aus Mdkariens Arehiv, und der anderu die Aufschrift Im 
Sinne der Wanderer, und da Goethe gerade zu dieser Zeit zwei 
bedeutende Gedichte vollendet hatte, eins : Auf Schiller's Schadel, 
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und ein anderes: Kein Wesen kann zu nichls zerfallen, so hatte 
er den Wunsch, auch diese Gedichte sogleich in die Welt zu 
bringen, und wir fiigten sie also dem Schlusse der beiden Abtei- 
lungen an. 

AIs nun aber die Wanderjahre erachiSnen, wuBte niemand 
wie ibm gescbah. Den Gang des Romans sah man durch eine 
llenge ratselhafter Spniehe unterbroehen, deren Losung nur 
von Mannern von Facb, d. b. von Kiinstlern. Naturforeehern und 
Literatoren. zn erwarten war, und die alien ubrigen Lesern. 
zumal Leserinnen, sehr unbequem fallen muSten. Ancb wurden 
die beiden Gedichte so wenig verstanden, als es geabnt werden 
konnte, wie sie nur mocbten an seiche Stelle gekommen sein, 

Goethe laehte dazu. Ea ist nun einmal gescbehen, sagte er 
beute, und es bleibt jetzt welter nichta. als daS Sie bei Heraus- 
■ gabe meines Xacblasses dieae einzelnen Sachen dahin stellcn, 
wobin sie geboren, damit sie bei einem abermaligen Abdruck 
meiner Werke schon an ihrem Orte verteilt atehen, und die Wan- 
derjahre sodann. ohne die Einzelheiten und die beiden Qedicbte, 
in zwei Bande zusammeunicken mogen, wie anfanglicb die Inten- 
tion war. 

Wir wurden einig, da 13 ich alle auf Kunst beziiglicben 
Apborismen in einen Band iiber Kunstgegenstande, alle auf die 
Natur bezugliehen in einen Band iiber Naturwissenschaften im 
allgemeinen, sowie alles Ethische und Literarische in eineu gleicb- 
falls passenden Band dereinst zu verteilen habe. — Conversation 
witb Eekermann, May 15, 1831. Biedermann, Oesprache, VIII. 
85-88. 

Quoted with approval bj Tbayer, p. 104; but Wundt has shown, 
p. 403 ff., that this testimony is utterly untrustworthy. See also 
Wundt in GeTmani»eh-K<mani»c)ie Monatichnft, VII (1915), 117-184, 
eorament on [77a], and p. 40. 
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GOETHE'S RELATION TO LAURENCE STERNE 

During the period between 1911, the date of the paper which 
forms Part I, and the time of his death, Professor Finger enriched 
his collection of data regarding the Goethe-Sterne problem by 
many interesting items, which will be commented upon presently. 
Before discussing these references individually, however, it may 
be well to view first the results in their totality. Goethe's refer- 
ences to Steme fall into three groups. There are five references 
in 1775. Except for these there is little mention prior to 1783. 
There follows a period of about five years in which no mention 
at all is made; from 1788 to 1798 there are references almost 
every year, followed this time by a silence of thirteen years; 
references to "Empfindsamkeit" and " Sentimentalitat " are 
frequent in Dkktung und Wakrheit, 1811-1813, and references 
to Sterne or other Stemiana occur in almost every year there- 
after until Goethe's death. 

The character of the comments varies also in the three periods. 
The references of the first period show a naive delight in the 
notions of Sterne; but after the writing of Werther there creeps 
in a note of disapprobation of the sentimentalism in which Sterne 
participated. The predominating note of the second period is one 
of inquiry as to the relative justification of sentimentalism, 
especially, but not exclusively, in accounts of travel ; the delight 
in Sterne's notions is not affected thereby. In the third period 
Goethe has made up his mind in regard to sentimentalism and 
only argues about it when challenged from without. The new 
note in this period is the discussion of the value of "Eigen- 
heiten," "hobbies," or "ruling passions," For these he finds a 
justification of deep psychological significance, which the present 
century, the nineteenth, must not forget [97], Cf. [59]. Then 
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toward the end of this extended third period {toward the end of 
his life in fact) we have Goethe's ultimate and finely discriminat- 
ing appreciations of Sterne. 

During the period 1911 to 1917 other investigators were busy 
with phases of the Goethe-Sterne problem, and Professor Pinger 
naturally kept himself in touch with the progress of their re- 
searches. The most positive results were achieved by Max "Wundt, 
who found a definite and satisfactory answer to the question how 
the aphorisms from the Koran found their way into Makariens 
Archiv. 

The Koran was written hy one Richard Griffith, two years 
after Sterne's death, and the title page announced it as the work 
of "a late celebrated genius, deceased" (see Part I, p. 8). 
Griffith won his wager that it would be imputed to Sterne. True, 
some were sceptical, but among those who maintained Sterne's 
authorship were Goethe and Jean Paul, and more recently Jules 
Janin, Balzac, and Hedouin. Since Goethe regarded Sterne as 
the author, the question of the plagiarism falls within the scope 
of all Goethe-Sterne discussions. 

Regarding the origin of the aphorisms in question, there is no 
room for doubt; they are direct translations of sayings in the 
Koran (see Part I, p. 8). But that in itself does not convict 
Goethe of plagiarism. A plagiarist, as usually understood in 
English, is one who attempts to gain unmerited literary honors 
by appropriating without due acknowledgment the literary work 
of others. The word "plagiaire" in French and "Plagiator" 
and "Plagiarius" in German have a like connotation. Now it is 
significant that not one of the critics who have spoken of plagiar- 
ism in this connection has sought to cast aspersions upon Goethe's 
literary honesty ; not even Hedouin, who first employed the term.'* 
Some of Goethe's defenders, however, have been maladroit in 

"HMouin'a full original statement did not come to my hands, nor, 
apparentlj, to Professor Knger's, but the statement in the Appendix of 
Goethe, »a vie et ges oeuvret evidently does not differ much from the original 
statement. The original statement is also extensively quoted by the later 
reviewers, Buebtter, H. U. (Hermann UarggraS), Rudolf OottHchall, 
Springer, and Loeper. 
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their statements. Hedouin, who was a great admirer of Goethe. 
left the question open as to whether Goethe had placed the Sterne 
aphorisms in the collection or whether the editors of Goethe's 
posthumous papers were responsible for an error. Biichner 
denied the possibility of an intentional plagiarism. The presence 
of a reference to Sterne at the beginning and at the end of the 
(main) series of borrowed aphorisms was enough, he held, to 
clear Goethe of the attempt to deceive. Moreover, as two of the 
aphorisms, the first and the nineteenth, were provided with 
quotation marks," the absence of quotation marks in the other 
instances was doubtless due to an oversight. Biichner recognized 
the further possibility that Goethe might not have been certain 
which thoughts in his collection of aphorisms were his own and 
which were borrowed. H. M. also suggests this pos'sibility. 
Springer asserted definitely that the Sterne aphorisms were not 
included in Atts Makariens Archiv by Goethe but by his editors. 
Loeper corrected Springer on this point and referred him 
to Eckermann's report that the "Spriiche" were placed in 
Makariens Archiv by him during Goethe's lifetime and with his 
knowledge and consent. That Goethe, however, never claimed 
these sayings as his own was shown, according to Loeper, first, 
by the fact that Goethe published them in Kunst und Alterthtim 
under the caption Eigeves und Angeeignetes; second, by the use 
of quotation marks, an inconsistent use, it is true, to which his 
editors added further confusion ; and third, by the reference to 
Sterne at the beginning and in the middle of the series of 
aphorisms. 

If the quotation marks, however inconsistently used, and the 
references to Sterne were not sufficient to acquit Goethe of the 
charge of plagiarism, another consideration would do so. When 
Goethe wrote his Wilhclm Meister the little circle of friends with 
whom he talked and corresponded was his ideal public. Now the 
evidence collected in Part II gives the very definite impression 

>°Cf. Part I, p. 8. The namber of aphoriBms with quotation marks 
difTers in the different editiona. Cf. WA, I, 42 II, p. 348. In the text of 
the WA (I, 42 II, pp. 197 ff.) all the quotations from the Koran are so 
marked. 
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that Goethe presupposed a knowledge of Sterne on the part of 
these friends; and, because of the prevailing error of the time, 
that presupposition included a knowledge of the Koran. For 
these friends Goethe had no need to be pedantically correct and 
conventional in his method of introducing quotations; i^ was 
sufficient if he did so gracefully, and in this he succeeded. By 
the year 1860 conditions had changed. The Koran had been 
for^tten by the educated public; and it was re-discovered by 
literary specialists, who were thus given occasion to discuss in a 
learned fashion the question of the "plagiarism." Since there 
ia no suggestion that Goethe sought to reap unmerited honors by 
his borrowings from Sterne, the term "plagiarism"" may as well 
be dropped once and for all. But a few more comments are 
necessary to explain the presence of Sterne's aphorisms in 
Makariens Archtv. 

Loeper's explanation was based on the testimony of Bcker- 
mann, who, after Goethe, was the chief person concerned. Ecker- 
nmnn's statement [148]" had been accepted by all critics until 
the most recent time ; it seemed authoritative, complete, and con- 
clusive. But it was highly unsatisfactory; for who is ready to 
believe that Goethe expanded his novels to a required thickness 
by means of unmotivated fillers T It is therefore a matter of 
satisfaction that Wundt has overthrown Eokermann 's account by 
showing that it conflicts with the more reliable contemporary 
testimony of Goethe's diary, and that it ia furthermore self- 
contradietory. "Wundt maintains that Eckermann's report is 
colored by the two factors which most frequently affect the value 
of evidence, namely, "vorgefaUte Meinungen" and "Glaube an 
die eigene Wichtigkeit. " Wundt also calls attention to the fact 
that the text itself of the Wanderjakre [77a] promises such a 

'« It should be stated here that it is entirely poeBible that Professor 
Finger had informatioD or views in T«g»Ti to the borrowing which are 
not reproduced in the above snmmar]'. HU use of the term "plagiarism" 
will hardly be cited in this connection; but he had an extensive collection 
of material regarding Goethe 'a views od originality and plagiarism and 
had included general articles on plagiarism in the bibliography of the 
Goetbe-Sterne papers, 

■I See also Part I, p. 8. 
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collection of aphorisms, and he shows evidence from other papers 
of Goethe that it w&a Goethe's plan from the first to include these 
aphorisms in the work. After all this evidence has been sifted, 
a few simple facts stand out in relief. While writing the Wan- 
derjahre Goethe read the Koran and renewed his acquaintance 
with Sterne, and his reading affected his creative work. Sterne 
was a "sehone Seele," Makarie was a "schone Seele." There 
are, in general, two ways of characterizing, the direct and the 
indirect. The latter, the finer method, was used here by Goethe. 
It was as natural that Makarie should read Sterne, comment 
upon him in her notebook, and collect his sayings, as that 
Werther should read and recite Ossian. In both instances, too, 
Goethe was giving himself, as was his wont. Makariens Archiv 
is accordingly in no sense a filler, as some critics have asserted, 
but is at once an integral part of the description of Makarie 's 
character and an essential and well-framed portion of Goethe's 
message. 

Part II of this work contains a large number of entries not 
touched upon in Part I. They constitute the additional material 
accumulated by Professor Pinger in later re-readings of the 
Weimar edition ; and they fall for the most part into two cate- 
gories : first, Goethe 's references to ' ' Sentimentalitat " and 
" Empfindsamkeit " ;" and second, his references to "Eigen- 
heiten," " Liehhabereien, " and "Steckeapferde. "^' 

On the whole the collection of comments on sentimentality is 
the most novel and interesting portion of Professor Finger's 
work. Before entering upon the discussion of these, however, it 
is worth while to take into account the diminishing esteem in 
which sentimentality was held in the last half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Sentimentality gained possession first of the drama. The 
classic drama of the French type could inspire admiration and 



18 See Part II, [I], [12], [19], [23], [2B]-[39], [42]-[45], [46a], [491, 
[51], [52], [BiHes]. 

"See [6], [3], [10], [16], [17], [59]. 
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ennobling thoughts, but it was discerned that the emotions of 
spectators were more readily stirred by a presentation of the 
passions of the middle claaS. Hence there arose the middle-class 
comedy (eomedie larmoyante) of Marivaux and his French con- 
temporaries and the middle-class tragedies of Lillo, bloore. and 
others. Lessing sanctioned both of these movements in theory 
and practice. Richardson was able to search the middle-class soul 
still more deeply in his capacious novels, which were consumed 
with avidity in England, Prance, and Germany. Lessing 's Miss 
Sara Sampson combined the qualities of the new drama and of 
the new novel of Richardson, and it gave Lessing no small satis- 
faction that the spectators of Miss Sara "sat there like statues 
and wept bitter tears. "'•■ 

The Richardsonian sentimentality, devoid of all sense of 
humor, was followed by that of Sterne, which mingles smiles 
with tears. Thayer has shown how the originally popular Senti- 
mevtal Journey of Sterne was followed, especially in the seventies, 
by a flood of imitations that brought the whole movement into 
disrepute, and Ladendorf has shown how even the word "emp- 
findsam" began to depreciate almost as soon as it came into 
general use through Bode's acceptance of Lessing's suggestion. 
Ladendorf neglects to point out that Leasing was mistaken in 
supposing that Sterne invented the word "sentimental." Other 
English writers, Richardson among them, had used the word 
before." In summarizing the history of the word "empfindsam" 
in Germany Ladendorf says: "So ist ein urspriinglich ziemlich 
farbloser Ausdruck plotzlich zum Schlagwort gesteigert, aber 
bereits in kurzer Zeit wieder zum Modewort verfliichtigt worden, 
das allerdings eine ganze Heihe schlagender TadeLsworte erneut 
hervorruft." 



"•80 Ramler reported to Oleim after having seen the performance at 
Fnmhfort'Bn-der-Oder, July 10, 1775; aee Briefteechgel zmtchcn Gleim wtd 
Bamler in Bibtiothek dee Stuttgarter literarUeJten Vereinn CCXLTV (1907) 
208. Aecordinj; to E. Schmidt:, Leasing: Getchichte neiiies Lebena und geiner 
Schriften, ed. 2, 11, 286, Ramler accompanied Lessing on this occasion. 

">Ct, Thayer, p. 43. Ladendorf 'b comment in hia Hi»tori*che» SeJitag- 
trorferbucA ia as follows: 

Empfindtam, ein Ausdrnck, der die Signatur einer ganzen Periode 
treSend charakteriaiert. Obwohl er bereits von Frau Gottsched 1767 
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This background must be held in mind when one endeavora 
to define Goethe's attitude toward sentimentality. The collection 
of opinions presented in Part II sbo-ws that Goethe was much 
concerned with the question of the relative justification of senti- 
mentality. It shows, more than that, that Goethe became self- 
conscious, even sensitive at the mention of the word "senti- 
mental." This was but natural, for Goethe's Werther represents 
the artistic climax of sentimentality in Qennan literature and 
was misinterpreted as a glorification of that movement [49]. 

That there is much of Rousseau 's and of Richardson 's tone in 
Goethe's Weriker the average reader would recognize even with- 
out the masterly analysis of Erich Schmidt in his Richardson, 
Rousseau und Goethe (1875). But it is doubtful if even the 
critics would have found much of Sterne in Goethe's novel had 
not Goethe in his Campagne in Frankreich [51] spoken apologet- 
ically of it, saying that it did not cause the malady or fever in 



verwendet wird und in der Literatur von 1762 ab ebeziBo wie "Empfind- 
Bamkeit" wiederholt erscheict (vgl. Gamberts Belege im Jahresbericht det 
Konigt. Gymn. eu GroB-StrehUte, ISflT, 16 ff.), wird er doch erst durch 
Bodes Stern e-Ubersetzung (1763) wirklicb zum Schlagwort befliigelt. In 
dcr Vorrede dieses viel gelesenen und wiederholt aufgelegten Buches 
acbrieb der Herauageber, ein Freund, d.i. Lessing, babe ibm geraten: 
"Ea kommt darauf an, Wort durcb Wort zu uberaetzen, nicht eines durch 
mehrere zu umschreiben. Bemerken Sie sodaan, daB gentimental e'ut neues 
Wort ist. War es Sterne eriaubt, aicb ein nenea Wort zu bilden, bo mnS 
ea eben dsrum auch aeinem t'beraetzer eriaubt aein. Die Englander batten 
gar kein Adjektivum von aentiment, wir haben von Empfindung mehr ala 
einea, empflndlich. empfindbar, empGndungsreich, aber dieae aasen atle 
etwaa anders. Wagen Sie empfindtam! wenn eine mahBame Reiae eine 
Reiae heiQt, bei der viel Muhe iat, so kann ja auch eine empfindname Seise 
eine Seine heiBen, bei der vie! Empfindvng war, Icb will nicht aaeen, daB 
Sie die Analogie ganz auf Ihrer Seite habeo diirften, aber waa die Leaer 
vera Erste bei dem Worte noeh nicht deoken, miigen aie sich nach und 
nach dabei zu deoken gewiihnen. ' ' 

Wie raach der Ausdruck seitdem als Schlagwort aicb einbiirgerte, hat 
Feldmann ZfdW. 0, 30T ff. anschauiich dargetan. Kein Wunder, daS die 
geradezu zu Tode gehetzten Worte empfindtam und Empfindxamkeit. die 
BO recbt eine allgemein obwaltende Zeitstimmung wiedergaben, schon in 
wenijfen Jahren ihren guten Klang einbiiQten und tetig dem Ilucb der 
Lacheriichkeit verfielen, teila za leeren Modewdrtcrn entwertet wurden. 
Dies l^t sicli echon aeit Anfang der siebziger Jahre beobacbten. Vergl. 
Gerstenbergs apdttische Kritik {DeuUche Lit.-Dcnkm. Nr. 128, 327 ff.) 
am. 2. Mar;! 17T0, aowie Feldmanns Hinweia auf VoQ (1T73) uod E. 
Stoach, Erilisehe AmmerlMtigen Uber die gletchbedeutenden Worter der 
dettUeben Spraehe (1TT5), S. 206; "Die Empfindtamkeit, iat also an aicb 
etwaB gutea, aber man kann aie auch iibertreiben, und darinu zu weit 
gehen, wenn man ciehmlieh, durch die geringsten Kleinjgkeiten, sieh gar 
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Gennaay to which it ^ve the name, but that it merely revealed 
it. Ag one of the chief causes of the sentimentality of the period 
Goethe mentions the influence of Yoriek-Steme, If (Joethe 
slightly exa^erated Sterne's power in this comment and thus 
made him a scapegoat, he later made amends by more discrimi- 
nating criticism. No doubt reference no. [51] is to be taken in 
connection with no. [49], Some statements of Dr. KannegieQer 
in regard to Wertker had already put Goethe upon the defensive. 
In both statements Gftethe points out that he wrote his Werther 
to free himself from an excess of pent-up feeling. Goethe's own 
recovery was prompt. In the Triumph der Empfindsamkeit 
(1777-1778) he was able to treat jestingly not only the whole 
sentimental trend of the time, but especially his own Werther. 
The work contains also an ironical side reference [12] to senti- 
mental joumeyings." The conflict between the sentimental and 
the realistic view of life is also reflected in Reineke Fuchs [23]. 



zu Behr nibr«D nnd in BewegDug setzen litBt, welche eolcher Empfiudunjifln 
nicht wertb eioi. So sind oianche, jetzt gar zu empflndaain gewordeo. 
Die Naehabmer des Yoriek treiben es zuweilen bo weit, daS ihre Empflnd- 
aamkeit liicherlich wird." 

Eb war ja eben die Periode des Gefiihlakultus, des Werther' (17T4) und 
Siegwartflebers (1775/76). Im folgenden Jahrzehnt werden der Oegoer 
immer mehr und ihre Angriffe immer heftiger. Vergl, den Batiriechea 
Moderoman Timmea Der empfindtamc Mauna Pankrasiua ZipriaTiiu Kurt, 
aucfl Selmar genannt (1781) oder Carl Wezela Soman tVilhelmine Arend, 
Oder die Gefahreii der Empfindaamkeit (1782). Goethe achrieb (1787) einen 
iron isc ben Trinmjih der Empfindsamkeit, and Hermes offenbart b einen 
ganzeii Groll getren das verhaQte Schlagwort, Za-cen Mdrtyrcr, 1, 138 
(1789) in der XaBernng: " 9ie hatte niehts von jener EnpflndBamkeit . . . 
nod mocbte doeh dies Schandwort, welcbea unaer Zeitalter brantmarkt, 
vergessen werden, aobald alle diejeaigeD im Grabe liagen werden, deren 
Abirmng es heate bezeicbnet. ' ' 

Wenn aber aucb Schubart in aeinar Vaterlandachronik (178B), S. 78.5, 
Bolebe Abnutzung lebhaft bedanert: "So iat es anch dem herrlichen Worte , 
empfindiam unter una gegangen. Indem ea blodainnige Skribler jedem 
grelnenden Buben, and jedem Madchen von viel Herzblut und wenig Hirn 
beilegten; eo wurde ea lacherlieh" — der ProzeQ war doeh nicht aufzuhalten. 

Feldmann zeigt tnit einer verschwenderiachen Pulle von Belegen, wie 
diesa gauze Worbiippe modiach auagebentet wird. Daraua seien nur die 

g)lenuBcheii 8<?h!agworto ; empfindein, Empfindelei, Empfindler uaw., die aeit 
ode der alebziger Jahre des 18. Jahrhunderta reicblicb nachgewiesen 
werden, noch bervorgehobea. AuBerdem miige auf die apeziel! von Hamann 
geprSgten AoBdrdeke empfindtelig und Empfindteligkeit . . . verwieaen aein. 
VergL an eh Dwb. 

" Cf . [19[. Similar tbrDBts at excessive aentimentalitj are to be ob- 
served elaewhere. See eapeciallj [2S] and [29]. 
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Naturally not all of Goethe's comments on "Empfindsam- 
keit" refer specifically or consciously to Sterne's sentimentality. 
Some of them are general in their application, others have a more 
or less particular reference to Richardson. In this latter class 
belong' most of those in Dichtung und Wahrheit [35]-[39]. 
Goethe is here writing of the years 1768-1774, a period in which 
Richardson was exerting a great influence upon certain families 
like the La Roches and certain groups in Germany, a period 
which, as far as Goethe himself was concerned, led up to Werther. 
It was the sentimentality of self-conscious virtue that colored the 
habits of life of PHiulein von Klettenberg and her group (35], 
not the more worldly sentimentality of Sterne, 

In speaking of Sophie La Roche [36] and her sentimentality, 
too, Goethe probably has in mind Richardson rather than Sterne. 
Sophie Gutermann was a youthful flame of Wielaud'a. In his 
younger and more pious days they read together and admired 
the works of Richardson. Wieland was even inspired for a while 
to write in Richardson's manner, but he recovered rather sud- 
denly from this phase, and such works later became distasteful 
to him. Meanwhile Sophie Gutermann had married von Liehten- 
fels, who was generally called La Roche. In the year 1769 Sophie 
let Wieland know that she was about to write a Richardsonian 
novel and asked him to write a preface for it. The task was an 
unwelcome one to Wieland. He wrote to Sophie La Roche, 
March 20, 1770: "Je ne vous ai jamais cach4 que je ne pense pas 
tout-i-fait comnie vous sur bien des choses relatives i la partie 
morale de notre etrc: p. e. que je n'aime pas les Clarisses. les 
Charles Grandison, les Henriettes Byron pour la seule raison, 
qu'ils sont trop parfaits pour moi." In respect to perfect char- 
acters Wieland seems never to have been able to influence Sophie 
until her literary career was practically ended.*' 

At the same time Goethe's personal influence affected Sophie 
in another direction ; it turned her to some extent away from 
Richardson and toward Rousseau." So when Goethe speaks of 

=^ See Ridderhoff. Sophie La Soche, SchiUerin Sichardaont wtd Botu- 
leaxis, Qottingen dissertatiou, 1S95, p. lOS. 
" ftid., p. 8. 
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the"belletristiBche8Qnd8eQtimeDtale8 Streben" [36] that united 
him and Sophie La Roche in 1774, he is surely thinking of Rich- 
ardson rather than Sterne. Richardson's sentimentality is also 
in the foreground of Goethe's mind when in the Tag-und Jahres- 
ffcfte of 1798 [34] he speaks of Frau von La Roche "mit der 
Wieland eigentlich niemals iibereingestimmt hatte, " 

Another group of passages" bears directly upon Sterne. It 
shows Goethe's meditations and couclusions id regard to the 
relative justification of sentimental descriptions of journeys. In 
contrast to Sterne's sentimental journey Groethe strove, in his 
description of his stay in Italy, to depict in as objective a fashion 
as possible the events and scenes as they were, and thus to estab- 
lish a custom that other men might follow. 

Eight years later, however, in 1797, Goethe is no longer satis- 
fied with absolute objectivity of description. '* The narrator 
should not strive to attach emotional conceptions in a banal 
fashion to the sturdy humdrum facts of existence, yet he should 
in some way struggle with the hydra-headed realities of life and 
find unity in the apparent multiplicity of phenomena. This 
unity can only be a poetic unity. The traveler must do what the 
poet does. He must seek out of the mass of realities just those 
instances which typify in purest fashion the multifarious 
phenomena of life and of being. In a passage of a letter written 
to Schiller [31] Goethe seems to be reasoning the problem out 
and appealing to Schiller for support. [52], though written 
many years later (1823), seems to be closely connected with [31], 
The Maximen wnd Refiexiotien were very largely made up of 
conclusions Goethe had drawn from readings, conversations, and 
correspondence. In one of the items of this collection Goethe 
defines the golden mean between sentimentality and bare 
objectivity. 

This more lenient and discriminating judgment Goethe was 
willing to extend to other forms of sentimental writing. One 

" fl9], [30], [31], [321. Compare with [31] Qoetbe'e conversation of 
January 29, 1S26, with Eekermann regarding Wolff <Eckermanti, 135). 

IE Passage [30] will scarcely be regarded as contradictory to [31]; it 
is merely premonitory of Goethe's more tborongh meditation on the subject. 
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cannot construe his reflection of 1826 [62] as otherwise than 
tolerant of English sentimentality: "Die Sentimentalitat der 
Englander ist bumoriBtisch und zart, der Franzosen popular und 
weinerlieh, der Dentschen naiv und realistisch. " Goethe is here 
no doubt thinking of the sentimentality of Sterne and Goldsmith 
in the first instance; of Marivaux. Nivelle de la Chaussee. and the 
"weinerliche Komodie" in the second instance; possibly of 
Hermann und Dorothea and VoS'b Luise in the third. After 
Schiller's treatise on the subject it sounds a little contradictory 
to speak of sentimental poetry as naive. 
• • • 

Goethe assimilated Sterne's ideas in regard to hobbies in much 
the same way that he assimilated the good in Sterne's senti- 
mentalism; at first hobbies merely appealed to him as humanly 
attractive, later he assigned them to their proper place in his 
scheme of life. 

The earliest references merely take cognizance of certain 
hobbies that Sterne had mentioned; the nose hobby [6], [7], the 
preference for the horizontal position [15], and the notion in 
regard to names [10]. Once or twice Goethe speaks indulgently 
of " Eigenheiten " [16], at least when properly controlled [17]. 
By the year 1813 the word " Steckenpf erd " had almost become 
trite [90], but it seems to have been more complimentary than 
"Eigenheiten," for Goethe is willing to allow the unsophisticated 
man bis openly confessed "Eigenheiten" as well as the more 
educated man his better concealed Steckenpferde [47], since these 
hobbies help one at least temporarily over difilcnlties of life 
[41], [53]. 

No conclusions can be drawn from any of these comments ; but 
in 1826. after <'eading Sterne's letters, Qoethe sat down to reason 
about hobbies in a judicial mood. "Eigenheiten," he wrote [59], 
"sind das, was das Individuum constituirt, das Allgemeine wird 
dadurch specificirt und in dera Allerwunderlichsten bliekt immer 
noeh etwas Verstand, Vernunft und Wohlwollen hindurch, das 
uns anzieht und fesselt." These "Eigenheiten" are "irrthiim- 
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lich nach auQen, wahrhaft nach inuen und, recht betrachtet, 
psycholc^lHch recht wiehtig." "Sie sind es," he says elsewhere 
[60], "die den MenscheB nach einer gcwiasen Seite hmtreiben, in 
einem folgereehten Qleise weiterschieben und, ohne daB ea Nach- 
denken, Uberzeugung oder Willenskraft bediirfte, immerfort in 
Leben und Bewegimg halten." 

The first statement is the essential one, "Eigenheiten Bind 
das, was das Individuum constituirt. " The importance of this 
reflection, however, becomes fully evident only after Goethe's 
judgment of Sterne has been defined in its totality. 

Ooethe has made it sufficiently clear that he was not an 
advocate, in his later years, of unrestrained sentimentality or 
of unrestrained individuality. His critical judgment is not a 
partisan one, and it should command respect even though it 
expresses a higher regard for Sterne than Sterne's own country- 
men are wont to admit toda^. 

In order to realize that Goethe's praise was not excessive, one 
must again recall to mind the historical background of Sterne's 
period and of Goethe's. In Goethe's own time the age of en- 
lightenment had given way to the period of sentimentality, and 
both had yielded to a period that laid stress upon or^inality and 
genius. All of these movements had touched Goethe closely and 
he had been affected by them all. 

Goethe's own father was a representative product of the 
intellectual age. The men of that type believed the individual 
could by right thinking and unremitting diligence make of him- 
self what he willed. The development of the highest type of man 
was held in the foreground, and in the stratght-laced philosophy 
of the time there was no place for the indulgence of profitless 
idiosyncrasies. 

The sentimental age with its emphasis upon man's feeling 
rather thiin upon his intellect was a welcome relief from the 
former period, and Goethe participated in this phase of cultural 
development with all the fervor of his being. But he fonnd that 
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it, too, failed to free the individual entirely. The "Gefiihls- 
menseh" also had to conform to type and to a certain conven- 
tional decorum. Sentimentalism, no less than rationalism, 
developed a pedantry of its own. 

But Sterne 'a sentimentalism was free from pedantry, and for 
that reason it formed a turning point in the literary development 
of Europe. When Goethe re-read Sterne in 1826 he was im- 
pressed by a contrast. How different was the world today from 
the world for which Sterne wrote ! Ooetbe felt that Sterne had 
not received his due share of thanks for the healthier state of 
thought that now prevailed, so he forthwith recorded his 
acknowledgrment of this debt : 

In diesem Sinne msch' ieh aufmerksam auf ainen Mann, der die groBe 
lEpoche Teinerer MenscbenkenntniB, edler Dnldang, zarter Liebe in der 
zweiten Halfte des vorigen Jahrbunderts zuerst angeregt und verbreitet 

bat [59]. 

Thus we see that it was no thoughtless superlative that 
Goethe employed when he wrote four years later of Sterne: "Er 
war der Erste, der sich und uns aus Pedanterey und Philisterey 
eraporhob" [145]. Again a few days later he writes to Zelter 
that his appreciation of Sterne's services to humanity has grown 
with the years: "Denn wer hat Anno 1759 Pedanterey und 
Philisterey so trefBich eingesehen und mit soleher Heiterkeit 
geschildert. Ich kenne noch immer seines (se. Tristram's) 
Qleiehen nieht in dem weiten Biicherkreise " [146]. 

That Makarie in her characterization of Sterne takes cog- 
nizance of his historical background and even specifically men- 
tions his contemporary "Warburton, strikes one as a little odd 
[98] ; but it is evident that the characterization may be regarded 
without reserve as Goethe's own. 

Thus we have toward the end of Goethe's life three formu- 
lations of his views in regard to Sterne. First, that included in 
Makariens Archiv; second, that of 1826 [59], [60], and perhaps 
also [62], and third, that of 1829 to 1830 [142]-[146]. These 
judgments are all to a like effect ; they are all cool and deliberate, 
not called forth by any irritation as was the ease with certain 
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earlier ones, e.g. [18] and [51]. They indicate the mature con- 
cIosiOD of a man who had tasted to the utmost the pleasure of 
living, who had suffered few disappointments, experienced few 
unfulfilled desires, and was biased by no bitternese. one who was 
aware that his opinion as a critic bad weight and who felt that 
he was writing for posterity. As far as Sterne was concerned, 
Goethe had passed through the three phases that beat equip a 
critic : enthusiasm, disillusionment, warm appreciation. Because 
he waa so thoroughly familiar with Sterne's historical background 
and because his judgment was so well tempered Goethe was more 
competent than moat critics to pass a final judgment upon Sterne. 

Yet if we mistake not, most readers approach the Goethe- 
Sterne question in order to be enlightened not so much in regard 
to Sterne as in regard to Goethe; nor will they be disappointed, 
for no one can read the views expressed in Part II without a 
clearer perception of what manner of man Goethe was. As to 
Sterne's influence upon Goethe's own writings. Professor Pinger 
(Part I, p. 9ff.) sums up the observations of others and adds 
valuable observations of his own concerning Goethe's style. 
Goethe frequently refers to hobbies and ideas of Sterne ; and there 
are characters in Goethe's novels, stories, and dramas that are 
reminiscent of characters in Sterne's works. These are facts of 
least significance. Of greater importance is the fact that Goethe 
for a period of years seemed to make Sterne a companion, that 
in bis more intimate personal correspondence he imitated his 
whimsical manner of expression, showing his delight at being 
free from the conventional shackles of logic and pedantry. 
Goethe and Sterne were congenial. Goethe was exposing himself 
to Sterne's infiuence and in due time the influence bore fruit. 
There is no need of surmise as to the manner thereof, since Goethe 
has explained it in his own way. To Eckermann he said on the 
sixteenth of December, 1828 [78] : "ich bin Shakespeare. Sterne 
und Goldsmith Unendliches sehuldig geworden." True, he spoke 
in the same connection of his debt to the Greeks and the French : 
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yet the use of Sterne's name was not merely fortuitous after all, 
for about a year later he speaks more precisely of the influence 
of Sterne and Goldsmith, commending the "bohe ironiscbe 
Humor beyder" but ranking the well organized work of Gold- 
smith more highly than the formless humor of Sterne [142], 
[143], 

All of the quotations in Part II can serve as commentariea 
upon [143], Properly understood this is the most significant one 
of the entire group, for it deals with the turning point in Goethe 'a 
career as a novelist. What greater contrast exists in all fictional 
literature than that between Wertker and WUhelm Meisterf 
Werther's whole life is his inner life. He is morbidly sensitive, 
introspective, and without a touch of humor, Wilhelm Meister's 
interest is in the world about him. The world does not fit him ; 
but he does not kill himself, he adapts himself to fit the world 
and takes pleasure in the self-improvement that he consciously 
undergoes in the process. Tet Werther and WUhelm Meister 
were both parts of Goethe's great self-confession, and the b^in-i 
nings of the one follow closely upon the conclusion of the other, 
both in the seventies. 

It was precisely in this period that Goethe felt the determining 
influence of Goldsmith and Sterne which he recalled late in life 
(December 25, 1829), when he wrote to Zelter: 

"Es ware nicht nachzukommen, wan Goldsniith nnd Sterne gerade im 
Hauptpuncte der Entwicklung auf mich gewirht habeo, Diese hobs 
wahlwollende Ironie, diese Billigkait hej aller U'berHieht, diese Sanftmnth 
bey aller Widerwartigkeit, diese Gleickheit boj allem Wechsel nnd wie 
Bile vemandte Tugenden heiSen mogen, erxogen mieh snf s loblichate, nnd 
am Ende sind es dena doch diese GesLaDungen die uns vod alien Irrachriti 
tea des Lebeua endlieh wieder zDriickfiihren [143], 
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PREFACE 

We are familiar enough with the law of inertia in the realm 
of matter, but its equally general operation in the realm of the 
spirit is far less obvious. Yet there are many habits of thought 
and speech today which arc nothing but survivals of the past 
by the law of inertia — practices carried into the present long 
after their origin has been forgotten and the reason for them has 
ceased to exist. The archaeoI(^8t, guided by material relics of 
the past, is able to trace fairly accurately the course of the phys- 
ical life of primitive man; the student of philology, folklore, and 
literature comes to his assistance with a mass of evidence bearing 
inferentially upon the intellectual and emotional side of prehis- 
toric life. This evidence consists mainly in survivals from earlier 
periods: words and expressions, ideas and beliefs, manners, cus- 
toms, and institutions which have come to seem anomalous and 
irrational because they are no longer in keeping with the times, 
and from which we can draw valuable conclusions as to the 
earlier conditions that gave rise to them. 

One of the most curious anomalies in the medieval German 
epic is the closeness of the relation' between uncle and nephew, 
and particularly the fact that it has to do mainly with the mater- 
nal uncle, and only infrequently with the paternal. Because 
of its constant recurrence in the medieval German epic, the uncle- 
nephew relationship would justify consideration merely as a 
study of an important literary motif. When, however, it is 
realized that the subject is one of historical and sociological sig- 
nificance its study appears all the more justified. The following 
pages present gleanings from medieval German narrative poetry 
in a search for evidence which may throw light upon the struc- 
ture of society in prehistoric days. 

The subject of the Sister's Son has already received consid- 
erable attention in different fields.' The Middle High German 

• Cf. FrancU B. Gummere: Tfte SUter't Son in the English and ScottM 
Popular Balladi, in: An Bug. MiBceUany, Oxford, 1901, 133-149; WiUiun 
A. Nitze: The Sitter's Son and the Conte del Graal, Mod. Philol., Jan., 1912, 
IX, No, 3; W. O. Famsworth; Unole and Nephew m the Old Fretush CItm- 
tons de Oeite, Columbia Univ. Press, N, T., 1913. 
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field, however, has not yet been thoroughly and ^stematically 
explored.* 

An alphabetical list of the epics read in this inTestigation, 
including the longer narrative poems of secular literature up to 
the beginning of the 14th century, will be found appended, 
although by no means all of these furnish illustratioD. Relig- 
ious epics, with few exceptions, have been omitted. A list of 
general works consulted is dispensed with ; such bibliographies 
are available elsewhere. 

The writer desires to express his appreciation to Professor 
Hugo K. Schilling, who awabened his interest in the topic, and 
to whose generous help and criticism he owes the completion of 
the following pages. 

CiiAiB Hayden Bell. 

UNITKBBITT or CALirORNU, 

Bbrkklit, jBDuary, 1920. 

I In the OermBnic field the earliest reaches have been well covered by 
IiOthar von Darpm: Muttetrecht tinil Banbehe, BtmUu, 1883. A mono- 
Ip-aph upon this subject in the tame field has recmitiv beeo written bj 
Albert W. Aron; Traeet of Matriarchy in Oermanie Kero-Lon, Univ. of 
Wis. Studies in Luig. and Lit., Madison, 1920. This publication, which 
is limited to the heroic or national epic, appeared from the preas after the 
present study had been completed. 
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I. KINSHIP IN THE MEDIEVAL GERMAN EPIC 
Matriliny' is a phenomeiion well known to sociologists. By 
the matrilineal family is meant that form of family organization 
in which the kinship is traced and determined through the mother, 
the children being regarded aa the relatives, and frequently as 
the heirs, of the mother and the maternal relatives. The hus- 
band 's position is relatively unimportant. His adherence to his 



ilu the words of W. I. Thomas (Sex and Socielr/, Chicsgo, 1906, 60), 
matriliny is the form of or^niziitiOQ based "on the larger social fact, 
including the biological one, that the bond between mother and child ia 
the closest in Nature." The term ' mother -right' (and similarlj 'father- 
right,' 'nepfcew-right'), from the German Ifultenecht, is in common use. 
It IB a faulty term, both because the English is not a proper equivalent 
of the Qerman and because there were no rights, in the juridical sense, at 
the period of time for which the term is used. The term 'matriarchy' is 
beet reserved to indicate female supremacy over all males within the 
family group; indeed, it is sometimes used to imlicate the eupreinacy of 
the female in the government of the clan or tribe as well — a form of 
social organization in which the social tendencies at work in matriliny 
hare been developed to their fullest possible extent. Matriarchy is a rare 
phenomenon in ethnology. 
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own brothers and Bisters is closer than to his wife and her pro- 
geny. In the matrilineal family group the eldest maternal 
brother exercises the duties of a father to the children. Matri- 
lineal peoples are still found scattered well Over the surface of 
the earth, while with many other peoples plain survivals of a 
previous matrilineal state have been found. The most tenacious 
and therefore the most common of these survivals is the peculiar 
closeness of the relation between the brother and his sister's 
children. 

Since traces of a previous state of matriliny have also been 
found in Europe, the degree of prominence which the uncle- 
nephew tie holds in the medieval German epic becomes a matter 
of interest, as well as the question as to whether the epics cast 
any light upon the origin of this motif. And although objection 
might be raised to the late date at which the Middle High Ger- 
man literature was recorded, it is important for our purposes 
that the forming and recording of these epic plots took place 
for the most part prior to the breaking up of the kinship ties. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant difference be- 
tween medieval and modem literature is that of the differing 
social structures which these literatures reflect. Present-day ' 
literature deals with the individual and his problems. To us, 
the tie of blood is not of predominant importance. Our average 
families no longer cluster in kin groups about a family home- 
stead or in a family town. The means of transportation have 
brought about a fiuidity of population unknown to the previous 
generation, and every individual is free to follow the trail of 
his own interests to the locality which calls him. As soon as the 
age of economic independence or of marriage is reached, brothers 
and sisters often scatter to remote points, there to found new 
families in turn. Beyond our social unit of husband and wife 
and dependent children there is friendly interest of varying 
strength, but little coherence in larger kin groups.' 

* A greater degree of kisBhip Bolid&rit/ Btill Burvives in the Teutonic 
eonntrieB of Europe th&D la America with its fluid population. The ntrong- 
est Burvival of th« old kin ties which we have in this countiy ia to be 
foand among the iaolated mountaineeiB of Kentucky and Tenneosee, who 
atill adhere to the princ^le of clan aolldarity and practice blood revenge. 
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PundameDtally different is the structure of society as reflected 
in our earliest English and Qerman literatures, If the litera- 
ture of today deals mainly with the individual, the typical medi- 
eval German epic is the epic of the kin, the large, closely adher- 
ing group of hlood relatives. This is impressively shown by the 
extensive genealogical tables which can be drawn up for many 
of the medieval epics, illustrative of the kin ties that the plots 
of these poems involve. In those days, the rights and interests 
of the kin surmounted those of the individual. The individual 
standing alone was lost; only those with strong family connec- 
tions were safe and protected. In primitive days peace, friend- 
ship, and relationship were almost identical conceptions. Who- 
ever was foreign to a group was hostile to it ; the stranger was 
without protection and without rights. The very history of some 
of our present-day words illustrates this fact. The transition 
in viewpoint to be seen in Latin hostis, meaning 'stranger,' 
'enemy,' and Qerman Oast, English 'guest,' is instructive in 
this sense. In the epic Demantin we are t<^d, when Gander 
meets his son without either knowing the identity of the other : 
4870 einen gtut he balden sach 

dea he nicht hette irkaDt. 

dftr wordin fob mit sporn gemsDt 

Eesainene vrordsD hI getreben. 

di sper dorch di achilde bleben 

geatochin flf or beider bruat. 

With the change in human relations the meaning of the word 
as stranger in an unfriendly sense passed into that of stranger 
in a friendly sense. 

Of citations from our epics in which the word Freund is used 
with the meaning 'relative,' any number could be given. In 
Eilhart's Tristan, for instance, the hero has the enmity of his 
cousin AntrSt: 
3160 he waa dea konlngea vwestir mh 

und BOlde Triatrandee nebe rtii. 

der tMl aeiike ia in den Bint 

wan, swie he was atn frflnt, 

frilntBchaft tet he im nicht knot. 
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Dietricli declares in the Biterolf, explaining why he bad assisted 
his neve in warfare agsinst Gnnther : 

1S614 .... dBz dicke geschiht 

daz friunt friuade g«Ht&t: 
«i ift Baelic der in h&t 
bA ez im g&t an die nOt. 

Even today the German words Freund, Freundsckaft (dialecti- 
cally), and Slavic prijataU are used in the sense of relative, rela- 
tionship, kin. 

To picture man's complete helplessness at the end of the 
world on the last day of judgment the MuspUli of the 9th cen- 
tury declares that on that day no kin can help one another : 
57 d&r ni tnae dense mfLk andremo heUan vera demo mOspilU. 

Writing in the same period, the author of the HeUand reinforces 
the acriptural injunction concerning the plucking out of the 
offending eye and the cutting off of the offending hand in terms 
more intelligible and more telling to the Teutonic mind.' Better 
to cast thy relative far from thee, he says, however dose the 
kinship may be, than to be led into sin by him : 

1496 .... betera is imu than odar, 

that he thiina friund fan imu lei faruuerpa, 

raithe thes mageB endi ni hobbea thar enigs minueft to, 

that he mott eoo up gestigan 

ho himilriki, than fie helligetbuing, 

bred baluuuiti bedea giaokean, 

ubil arbidi.* 

Banishment from home was the most grievous misfortune which 
could befall our Germanic ancestors. Of this the phrase, von 
sinen mdgen entrumien, meaning 'fled from one's country,' our 
word 'wreteh,' a miserable creature (from wreak; 0. S. wrecan, 
'to drive into exile'; Goth, ui-ikan, 'to persecute'; Ger. rdcken, 
'to avenge'), and the Ger. elend, 'miserable' (from 0. H. G. eli- 
lenti, 'in a foreign country,' 'hwneless'), are lingering reminders. 



aCf. Vilmar: DeuUche AltcrtUmer im Beltand, Marburg, 1845, 42. 
* Ed. by Sievers, Halle, 187S. 
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Drawing a picture of chaotic internal warfare among the 
QertnaDB, the AnnoUed states that the people killed their own 
neven and thmst the aword into their own bowels; and the Edda 
descriheB the complete collapse of civilization and the destruction 
of all order in terms of the violation of relationship ties hy 
hrothers' and sisters' sous: 

Vijlnsp?', 4S Br0't>r munu berjaak ok at bgnam vert>&Bk, 
manu BTatrnngar rifjum spilla. 

The first thing that the hero of the popular medieval epic 
did, upon encountering a stranger, was to ascertain, if possible, 
the ancestry or kinship of his opponent; only when he learned 
this did he know with whom and with what force he had to deal.* 
This is by no means limited to onr Qermanic civilization ; it was 
the Homeric custom, and is practiced by primitive tribes extant 
today.* Through the cycles of development from wild savagery 
and barbarity to constantly higher forms, kinship was the sole 
social bond, and it retained a measure of potency until long after 
a new and higher principle — that of the state — came into being. 
The beginning of the state marks the beginning of the decline 
of clan organization. Before the existence of the state the adher- 
ence of the members of the kin group, on the principle of one 
for all and all for one, was absolutely essential, for the protection 
not only of property but of life as well. If property was to be 
defended, if an inroad was to be avenged, if an attack was to be 
carried out, or an abducted member regained, all branches of the 
family were called upon for help. Every injury to a kinsman 
imposed upon the entire kin the sacred duty of revenge.' And 
similarly the entire kin answered for the misdeeds of a single 
member. At the time of our medieval epics, the law itself held 
them jointly guilty if not eqnally liable to penalty. The aveng- 

» Cf. GuA, 123, 4; Hartung: Deutsche Altertiimer dei NL. und dts Gvd., 
Gothen, 1894, 29. 

• See, for instanca, MflUer-Lyer, Formen der She, Munchen, 1011, 60, 
OD the Australian tribes. 

1 Cf. Freybe, Altdeutteheg Leben, Outeraloh, 1S78, on Die Sippe und die 
BHtTache, 219 ff. 
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ing of relatives was an impelling motive which the lapse of ^ears 
did not impair. As the Krone remarks: 



Thus, although twenty-six years pass before Kriemhilde sees her 
way to revenge,' her purpose does not waver ; and Hilde, in the 
Qudran, waits for thirteen years until the maturing of a new 
generation of warriors enables her to avenge the abduction of 
her daughter and the slaying of her husband. 

As we shall consider elsewhere,* the original essence of the 
plot of the Farsiv&l was probably the idea of duty to one's kin 
and of punishmeat involved in the violation of that daty. Par- 
zival's maternal uncle points out to him his great guilt in the 
slaying of bis blood relative Ither, and in leaving his mother to 
die of sorrow: 

IZflSTB dft spraoh «r "lieber awester aim, 

was rfttea moht' ich dir an tnoiit 
du h&at din eigeu vefch eralagen. 
wiltu fiir got die achulde tragen. 
Bit dBz ir bMe wftrt «m blnot, 
ob got Ak reht gerihte tuot, 
sO pitet im din sigen leben. 

mtn Bwegter Itkc oucli nfteh dir tAt, 
Herzeloyd dtn muoter,"" 

Because of the importance of the blood tie, the epics abound 
in passages which emphasize relation through common ancestry, 
and no matter what the relationship is, its discovery ia a source 
of joy and becomes at once the basis of solidarity. The emphasis 
is usually on common blood through the womb, as: 
J.rit., 924,4 "Bedeake daz imser muoter beide 

ein wip von raioer art gebere. " 

Artificial relationship is frequently established in the epics 
through Bhithruderschaft. Entrance upon the latter relation- 

t NL. 1142, 2, and 1390, 4. 

9 Of. below, p. 141. 

10 Cf. Krone, 29497 ff., which attributea Parziv&l'a failnre to a violation 
of the blood tie. 
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ship was solenmized by a symboUeal mixing of the hlood. Such 
a tie ezistB between Hagen and Walther in the Waltharilied, and 
it is only the slaying of his sister's son by Walther that impels 
Hagen to break the sacred bond. 

Another type of artificial relationship is foeterage. Foster- 
age is the sending of a child to another household for his rearing 
and education. This custom was practiced not only among the 
higher classes in Qermany but was still more prevalent in north- 
em and northwestern Europe, A child in fosterage was reared 
and educated suitably for the position which it was to occupy 
in life, and the affection wliich arose from the relationship was 
very strong." The closeness of the fosterage tie is well expressed 
in the epic Oarel, when the hero OElrel bids farewell to his foster 
parents Artfls and Guinever : 

197S8 "Artfls, der liebe herre mtn, 

h4t »A wol an mir g«Uii, 
daz ich vil guoten vvillen h&n, 
daz im in!n dtenert ist benit. 
er hftt nit grSzer wirdioheit 
mich von kiude her gexagea, 
an werder fuore niht betrogen; 
d& TOn h&n ich reht dar mo, 
daz ich ip&te unde vnio 
i-wer beider 6re werbea iol. 
vrowe, ir habt an mir sO wol 
getftn daz ich billlch 
iwer 8r boI werben; wan daz ich 
flf 8r allerSrste muot gewao, 
daz kom von in; ich enkan 
die triwe verdienen nimmer, 
und Bolt ich leben immer, 
die ir habt an mich geleit. 
ich Bol dnrch iwer wirdicheit, 
die wtl nnd ich mtn leben h&n, 
iu dienen" aprach der werds man. 

In the German epic the boy is sent usually to the relatives 
of his mother, preferably to a maternal uncle. A typical example 
is seen in Etzel's desire to have his son Ortlieb by Kriemhilde 
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reared b^ the latter 's brothers. He says to them, when the boy 
is broaght to the table : 



Gevaeht er a&ch deni kuaue, «r wirt eiu kiiene mui, 

rich und vil edele, Btarc uud nol get&ii. 

leb' ich deheiue wtle, ich gib' im zwelf l&nt: 

sA mag ia nol gedieneu dee jnugen Ortliebes hant. 

Dar umbe bite ich geroe iuch, lieben friunde mlu, 

Bwetiti' ir ze lands rltet, wider an dea Btn, 

bA suit ir mit iu fueien iuwer Eweater sun, 

iind ault OQch an dem kinde vil genaedecUche tuon. 

Uad elehet in ten Sreu, unz er werde ee man. 

h&t ia in den landeii iemen iht get&n, 

daz hilf et er iu rechen, gewahaet im stn lip. ' ' 

' Id this same epic the niece Herrftt is fostered by her auut Helche, 
her mother's sister. 

Several cases of fosterage are mentioned in the Chtdrun. 
Hetel, who is reared by bis relative Wate (204, 3 ff.), sends his 
own son to Wate to be reared by him (574 ff.). And of the 
heroine Qudrun we are told : 

575 voQ Hegelinge Isnt Bant' er a'ze Tenem&rke, 

durch Euht ir naehsten m&geo. 

Id Alphart's Tod the two brothers Wolfhart and Alphart are 
reared by their maternal uncle. Fran Uote, joining Hildebrand 
in the vain attempt to restrain Alphart from his dangerous out- 
post duty, reminds him of his loilg fosterage by them (104, 3; 
174, 2 ff.). Similarly in Rosengarten D, although the father 
Amelot is alive and near at haDd, the two sons Wolfhart and 
Sigestap are fostered by their uncle Hildebrant and accompaoy 
him OD his adventures (81 ff.). Biideger and Gotelind, Id this 
same epic, have a sister's sod in fosterage (87, 4 ff.). 

In the Bolandsliet (1482), in Karl der Qrosse (2083 ff.), and 
in Karl Meinet (441, 71 ff.) reference is made to the fosterage 
of Roland by his maternal uncle Karl, and Alda and her brother 
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Oliver have their home vith their maternal ancle Q^art (Karl. 
M., 500, 29 ff., 65 ff.). Tirrih, or Dietrich, who in these epicB 
takes apon himself the combat against Genelun 'a nephew Pinahel, 
is a tteve and a prot^ of Roland's by fosterage {Rd. 8823). 

In the Parziv&l Condwlramurs and Kardeia are reared by 
tieir paternal uncle (XVI, 543 S..), and Sigune by her maternal 
aunt (III, 759 ff.; IX, 1322 ff.). Ither, Utepandragfln's sister's 
sou, is fostered by his uncle (III, 877 ff.), and Qawan refera 
several times to his fosterage by his mat«nial uncle Artus (X, 
769; XIII, 1047; XIII, 1220). 

In the Titurd, "Kidtes kint Sigune alsus wuohs bi ir mno- 
men" (32, 1), and Gahmuret rears his mother's sister's son 
Schionatulander {Tit., 47, \;J. Til., 676, 1). When dying, Gah- 
muret reminds Schionatulander of this long fosterage in adjuring 
him to care for his wife {Tit., 139, 1 ; J. Tit, 925, 1). 

Similarly, in all the epics of the Arthurian cycle, we find 
various sisters' sons in the fosterage of King Artus, 

In Tristan und Isolde not only is Tristan fostered by his 
uncle. King Marke, but also two other sisters' sons, Andret and 
Tantrisel. In Part(mopier und Meliur, the young nephew Par- 
tonopier is reared from early childhood by his maternal uncle, 
King Clogiers (256 ff.), and in Heinrich und Kunigunde the 
maternal aunt, Kunigunde, fosters her sister's daughter from the 
time the child is weaned (3577 ff.). 

In Ulrich 's WiUehalm, when Willehalm and Kyburg part from 
Emperor Loys and his wife (Willehalm 's sister), Kyburg suc- 
cessfully asks for the privilege of taking along her husband's 
nephew and niece, saying to the mother: 

CCCXVI,2 "mn eiieziu frouwe, ich ger, daz ieh . 
in arloub mit mir fuere hin 
Aljxen, die jungen keuerin, 
and Fivianzen den klSren. 
daz leben von mtnen jfiren 
wil ieh in lisbe mit in vertuon. 
and gebent uns die heideu Buon, 
80 ziuch ich si aUe ndniu Icint 
duTch die liebe, daz ai sint 
von dee markgraven (WillehalmB) sippe komen. 
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Chivalry made much of the practice of fosterage and contrib- 
uted a new incentive for it: the father's desire to have his son 
trained by a knight of particular prominence. The custom itself 
is of much earlier origin. Anwyl suggests that it was connected 
with some primitive taboo which forbade the father to see his 
children until they had reached a certain age." Gwynn infers:** 
"Whatever the origin of fosterage may have been, the evidence 
here collected indicates that it is most likely to develop and 
assume importance in a disturbed and unorganized condition of 
society, where the individual, not being able to rely upon a cen- 
tral authority or on a corporate social instinct, is led to seek 
security by laying great stress on family ties." For our theory 
it is interesting to note that in Scandinavia, the portion of Qer- 
manic territory most removed from Roman influence and thought 
by some to have been the cradle of the Germanic race, the custom 
of fosterage attained its widest diffusion," the very term foster- 
age (fostr) coming from a word that is peculiar to Scandinavian 
speech. Although with the passage of time fosterage came to 
be carried on for purely commercial reasons, there is strong 
reason to believe that in early times it was undertaken only by 
persons who stood in a certain degree of consanguinity to the 
parents. We have seen that in the Qerman epic it is most fre- 
quently uncle and nephew who stand in this relationship." Fos- 
terage is clearly not the primitive form of child rearing practiced 
in the matrilineal period, since it involves separation from the 
mother. In all probability it originated in the transitional stage 
from matriliny to patriliny. Where matriliny prevails, the chil- 
dren belong to the mother and her kin rather than to the father 
and the paternal kin. As matriliny yields to patriliny many of 
the customs and viewpoints of the former social organization 

" Enc. Seligion and Ethics, VI, 109. ' i« Ibid. 

" Its prevalence is not only attested by examples met in every Norse 
and Icelandic saga, but al»o by the native codes, which legislated specially 
for this relationship. Cf. QuGmundsson und Efilund, in Paul: Grvndrin 
der Germ. Phil., Ill, 41S ff. 

'» This has not escaped the observation of other writers, Cf. Chadwick, 
Orig. of Eng. Nation, Cambridge, J907, 334; Weinhold, Die d. Frauen, 3. 
Aofl., Wien, 1S97, I, 93; Famsworth, op. cit., 47. 
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linger on. The idea of the child 'b beloaging to the maternal kin 
gives way but slowly. The mother, desiring to maintain the 
older and stronger ties to her own people, reaorts to the device 
of having her children fostered by her kin.'* Without doubt 
fosterage was a social event of great tenacity, strengthening kin- 
ship bonds and solidifying the tribal E^'Btem.''' 

The German epics return repeatedly to the theme of the 
inherent and instinctive attraction of kin for kin. So powerful 
was the tie of blood relationship felt to be that it was supposed 
to assert itself inevitably even in those who were, unaware of 
their common descent. A society which considered the members 
of the kindred group as members of a single organic body quite 
naturally entertained the view that blood is potent to find its 
way to blood." 

With regard to the terms used to deuoto the various kinds 
and degrees of relationship, the significant difference between 
those of today and those of the middle ages lies in the now aban- 
doned distinction between maternal and paternal relatives. The 
word for the mother's brother was in Latin avunculus, in Ger- 
man oheim; for the father's brother, Lat. patruus, Qet. Vetter 
(now meaning 'cotisin') ; for the mother's sister, Lat. maiertera, 
Ger. Mukme; for the father's sister, Lat. amita, Qer, Base. For 
the children of a brother or sister there were originally no special 
terms in Latin, the circumlocutions fratris fUius, sororis fiUus 
being used, until the words nepos, neptis, originally meaning 
'grandchildren,' took on these meanings. Similarly, in Germanic, 
together with the expressions swester suon, sweater tohter, broo- 
der tokter, we find the terms-neve and niftel, which have the pre- 
dominant meaning of sister's son or daughter." 

i» By way of illuBtration it may be noted that in the Dutch portion of 
New Guinea a boy belongs to hia mother's tribe and wears its distinctive 
dress, even when he lives with his father's people; and in some of the 
Arab tribes of Anglo -Egyptian Sudan the wife returns to her own home 
for the birth of every child. Enc. E. and E., VIH, 429. 

IT J6id., VI, 108; Weinhold, Altnord. Leben, Berlin, 1858, 285. 

i»Cf. the writer's: "The Call of the Blood in the Mediaeval Ger. 
Epic," Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXVII, Jan., 1922, 17 ff. 

i»Por the etymology of these terms see Eluge: Etymologiaches Worter- 
hveh, and for a complete discussion of Indo-Suropean relationship terms 
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With all these terms, what may be called their reciprocal use 
was quite common. It often occurs in the epics that the mother's 
brother, addressed as "oheim" by his nephew, uses the honoring 
title in return address; or the nephew, addressed as "neve" by 
his uncle, uses the same address in return ; so that oheim and neve 
may mean either 'uncle' or 'nephew,' mukme and niftel either 
'aunt' or 'niece. "° There are also occasions when these terms 
are used as complimentary titles of people who bear no blood 
relationship to the speaker, and even more frequently they are 
used in the sense of a distant relative in general. In a very 
large number of cases we have no evidence at all wherewith to 
prove the precise sense in which the term is used, and there has 
been a great deal of carelessness on the part of editors of the 
various epics in the oflfhand use of the modern forms of the 
medieval relationship terms regardless of the changes in mean- 
ing." The difficulty in determining the exact meaning of the 
relationship term in specific instances is often insuperable, not 
only because the epic frequently fails to make its usage clear 
but also because the tradition of relationship varies greatly in. the 
different epics employing the same characters. Far more trou- 
blesome still is the fact that not infrequently we find inconsistent 
usage of a relationship term within one and the same epic.** 

see Delbrui^k: Indogerm. Vericandtxcltaftanamen, in: Abhsndluncen der 
philologisch-hiBtoriBchec Claase der Koniglicli-aachsiscbeii Gesellscbaft iler 
WisBenBchaften, XI, 379, Leipzig, 1890, and Wallia: Indogerm. Selationship 
Terms as Historical Evidence, Amer. Anthrop., 1918, 419 ff. 

20 The reciprocal use of a relationship term rests, of course, upou 
analogy. The liemaatin even contains a passage in which an uncle refers 
to hiB niece as ohem (1387). 

21 Thus Walz, ed. of the G&rel, calls ArtOs ana G&rel Oheim ami Nefe 
n-hen they are apparently but second cousins; and he translates neve as 
applied to Klaris by Neffe, when Klaris is but a cousin by marriage. 

22 Inconsistency within an epic oven with regard to the name of one 
and the same character is illustrated by the Karlmeinet, where one char- 
acter is variously called: Fuckelmet, Enquelmet, Volquin, and Fuekas; 
and another: Elemant, Elinant, Minss anil Elmant. In the G&rel Amelot 
is designated as Ekunaver's vetcrn bam (13701), neve (14590), and veier 
(16896). It is a confusion of similar nature but of greater degree when 
we find Loki fighting Logi in the prose Edda, the recorder of that legend 
failing to perceive the identity of the two; and when we find Gawein and 
Walwan, who are in fact one and the same person, standing side by side 
as knights of the Grail in Lohengrin (ed. by H. Biickert, Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 185&, 631, 541). 
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Nor is this at all surpriaing when we consider how the various 
legends and the epics which grew from them were handed down 
for centuries by word of mouth alone, and how intricate and 
miiltifarioos the relationships in an epic plot usually are. It 
must further be borne in mind that in the period when these 
epics were recorded in their present form the most significant 
thing to the author was the mere fact of relationship in general. 
Wherever and in whatever degree such relationship existed or 
was detected, it effected harmony, support, cohesion. Accuracy 
of designation seemed, therefore, of secondary importance; all 
too frequently for us, the poet was able to meet the necessity of 
the ease by the use of the indefinite word 'mag.' These consid- 
erations all add to the difficulties of the present study. But the 
important facts which we note in the study of relationships in 
the epics are these: that of all relationships those through the 
mother predominate, the tie between the uncle and his sister's 
son being the most emphasized and exalted of all ; and that of 
the two terms meaning 'uncle,' the word Ohetm, meaning the 
'mother's brother,' finally prevails for both the maternal and the 
paternal uncle, a process in which we see the working of the 
same matrilineal tendency that has left numerous other imprints 
upon the Oerman language.'' 

THE FATHER 
The proper appreciation of the relation which the uncle bears 
to his nephew in the epic involves a scrutiny of the other human 
relationships. These will be briefly considered here, while the 
uncle and nephew, as the phase of kinship which has our central 
interest, will be treated in a separate chapter. What traces, if 
any, does the epic reveal v?ith respect to the status of the primi- 
tive father?" 



«« Cf . below, 97-100. 

s'Cf. Kohler, Zeitsfhr. Jiir vergl. BeehUwUaenBchaft, IV, 1883, 266 
(Ihe italics are his): "Dass bei taut alien Viiikern in einem beatimmten 
Stadium der EntwickeluQg die Vaters^baft unberiicksichtigt bleibt und 
nur dae Verhaltnis des Kindes znr Mutter und zu ilenen, welche mit ihm 
aoB deniBelben MutterscboMf itammen, in seiner sittlichen und recbtlichen 
Bedeutiing anerkauiit wird, urt ein ungweifelhafler Satz Aer ethiwlogitchen 
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The Germanic father was a despot. He held power of life 
and death over hia family, and many traces of his sternness 
linger in the epic. This is especially observable in his treatment 
of hie wife,'' and, in lesser degree, of his daughter. Famsworth, 
in his study of kin relations in the Old French epic, finds the 
father stem and cruel toward his sons, exercising his patria 
potestas with a heavy fist.^' There is indeed noticeable in the 
German epics a etemneas of the father as compared with the 
gentleness of the mother such as fiows naturally and inevitably 
frmn the difference in sex characteristics. But the German epics 
do not reveal anything comparable to the cruelty, injustice, and 
hostility of the father to the son which Famsworth finds in the 
Old French chansons. On the contrary, where the father ap- 
pears in connection with his sons he is generally united with 
them by the IxHid of affection, lending them support, fighting 
beside them shoulder to shoulder, avenging them and being 
avenged by them, passing on his heritage to them, and evincing 
all the emotions that would be expected of a father. At the 
same time, however, there is a very pronounced tendency in 
many of the epics to relegate the father to a position of minor 
importance or to ignore him altogether ,'' and to emphasize and 
glorify instead another relationship, that between the maternal 
uncle and his nephew. Apart from the epics in which the absence 
of the father is naturally accounted for by his death, there are 
others in which he receives no mention whatever; others again 
in which he is alluded to, but left entirely in the background ; 
and still others where he appears recurrently (as in the matri- 



Jnriiprttdem. Oewohnlich gebt erst eiuer spilteres Periode die Idee der 
Vaterschaft tkuf, uad mit ihr die Idee der vaterliehen VerwandtHchaft 
Bammt alien jenen Folgerungen, welche unser modernes Familienleben 
charakteriaieren ; und alich daaa bleiben aicbt sciten t^berieate friiherer 
Anschauungen im Loben des VoIIibb, wie im Lebeo der Sage zuriick, welche 
unveratanden bleiben solaiige man sie niclit als die letzten Besiduen 
friilierer miichtiger organiecher Bildungsgesetze erkannt." 

21 Cf. NL., 862 f.; 894 f.; Ort. A, 372 ff.; Erec, 6521 ff.; Pan., V, I2I8 ff. 

so Op. cit., 21 ff. 

IT In this respect the results of our observation agree rather with W. 
K. Hart in bis study of human relationships in the Old English ballad 
(Harvard Studies in Philol. and Lit., XI, 1&07), where he finds the father 
conspicuous by his absence. 
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local marriages described below) — a primitive tendency which 
was revived by the roving, adventurous life of chivalry. This 
frequent "death," entire omission, or slighting of the father 
seems explainable largely by the unsettled conditions of the 
middle ages. Warfare kept him much away from home and 
often resulted in his early death. The mother 's brothers would 
then occupy the foreground as the oaly remaining protectors. 
But the cases in which the father ia ignored when alive, the com- 
parative prominence of the mother and her kin, and the over- 
shadowing prominence of the avuncular bond seem to justify 
the suggestion that unconscious social tendencies, lingering from 
the matrilineal period in which the male waa but loosely attached 
to hifl wife and children, may have had some force in determin- ^ 
ing the father's relatively nnimportant position in the epic. 

In the Buodlieb no reference whatever is made to the hero's 
father, and in the home where Ruodlieb's nephew finds a bride 
the mother is a "widow." The father of the royal Bui^undian 
family in the NibelungenUed is dead. In the Ortnit the refer- 
ence is always to the mottier and her brother. Although the 
father is living,** the position which we would have expected him 
to fill is occupied by the maternal uncle Ylias, to whom the 
nephew declares: 



In the Oudrun we are told that Horant is the sister's son of 
Wate and of Hetel, but to his father no allusion is made. In 
Alphari's Tod the hero is in the fosterage of his maternal uncle 
Hildebrand. In those critical situations where the father would 
naturally appear — at the time of the vain attempt to restrain 
Alpbart from his fatal undertaking, and at his departure — no 
allusion is made to him. Other poems name Amelolt, Hilde- 
brand 's brother-in-law, as the father, but in this epic Amelolt 
appears only in the spurious stanzas and without any indication 

!" We may infer from 161 ff, that the mother *8 husband was alive. The 
vapplying of the dwarf Alberich as Ortnit 's illicit aire has the appearance 
of an inorganic element. Cf. Amelung: Ort., Introd., XX. 
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of relationship to Alphart. Id the Jilngere Titurel Schionatu- 
lander's father Gurzegrin is named but plays no part. It is the 
mother's kio that are in the foregrround. In Mm und Beafior 
no reference whatever is made to the father of the hero Mai, 
who IB living with his mother Eliacha, in close contact with the 
maternal uncle. In the Partoiiopier the father ia nowhere men- 
tioned by name. Only the fresh news of his death late in the 
poem indicates that up to that point he had been alive. 

The prevailing type of marriage described in the epics is patri- 
local, i.e., the woman leaves her kin to live among the relatives 
of her husband. This is well shown in the cases of Kriemhilde 
and Briinhilde in the NibehtngenHed. Kriemhilde 's isolation 
from her own kin in her union with Sifrid is specifically pointed 
out: 

1081, 4 Bi hete liitzel kunnes under Slfrides man. (Cf. 1082, 1085.) 

A considerable trace of the opposite type of union is found, how- 
ever, in which the roving male, far removed from his own home 
and kin, marries and lives amcmg the kin of his wife, often gain- 
ing property or even the erown throi^h her hand. These matri- 
local marriages are generally of a temporary character, the hus- 
band either leaving the wife to return periodically, or deserting 
her permanently, usually soon after she has become pregnant. 
The offspring, growing up in the care of the mother, is naturally 
associated with her kin. The Parziv&l furnishes us with an illus- 
tration of the eifect of matrilocal marriage upon the life of the 
offspring in Feirefiz and Parzival. They are sons of the same 
father, Gahmuret, but by different matrilocal marriages. Fei- 
re^z, son of the heathen queen Belakane, and reared by her 
among her people, is likewise a heathen and swears by the gods 
of his mother and of his heathen land (XV, 433 R.) ; whereas 
Parzival, reared by Herzeloyde, is, like his mother, a Christian, 
and his life is cast in the mould of her people. 

These matrilocal marriages, however, are found almost wholly 
in the later epics of the period in which French and Oriental 
influences were strong. For this reason there is doubt^ks to their 
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value 88 eyidenee of earlier social coDditions among the Teutons. 
The roving life of chivalry'* and the crusades would seem to 
furnish adequate explanation of these episodes. On the other 
hand, these motives are common to most early literatures ; and 
some of these later epics, with their episodical structure and their 
kinship to the fairy tale, preserve certain primitive traits not to 
be found in the earlier Qerman epica. Chivalry itself seems in 
certain of its phases — in the wandering life of the mole, the 
resultant promiscuity, and the high position of woman — to be a 
cyclic recrudescence of primitive social phenomena. Chadwick, 
in his discussion of the prominence of matrilocal marriage in 
North Germanic tradition,'" indicates the belief that this is an 
old element. Support is lent to this view by the occurrence, in 
some of the epics, of marriages between a woman and the slayer 
of her husband" or even of her father,*' the woman, moreover, 
usually taking the initiative. The fact that the duty of blood 
revenge does not bar these marriages su^^sts a sporadic sur- 
vival of traditions according to which the marriage relation is 
less close than blood kinship, and the bond between father and 
offspring is but slight. Periodic -sex union and the wandering 
of the male are motifs extending back in Germanic literature to 
the period of the myth. 

In close logical connection with these matrilocal marriages 
of the errant male is the motif, common in the Qerman epic as 
in most early literatures, of the meeting of father and son un- 
known to each other. Either the long absent father returns, or 
the son, grown to young manhood, leaves the mother in quest of 
the male parent whom he has never known or seen. The meet- 
ing iisually results in combat. The most familiar illustration of 

» Cf. the conflict between enchaioing love and knightlj impulses an<1 
duties OS expressed in Erec, 8417 ff., and in Mai u. B., 101, 2». 

so Op. ciL, 332 ff. 

■1 Daniel, B306 ff., 6754 ff.; Jtcetn, 1610 ft.; Demantin, 3321 ff., 3454 ff. 
Also ApoU., 19815 ff. 

*3 Laneelet, iZO& t!. Cf. Dargnn, iiutterreoht, 119: "Weder in deutaeher 
nocb in skandinavischer Vorzeit scheint es — ebensowenie wie in der kel- 
tischen Sage — ^ungewohnlich geweseu eu aeiu, dass eln Held die Tochter 
seines erlq^en Gegners ehelicht. " 
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thia motif is the old EUdebrandsKed of the 8th century. There, 
jnst as iu the folk Bong recorded much later, the father Hilde- 
hrand has been away from home for thirty (thirty-two) years. 
Although his absence is linked to an historical occurrence (ban- 
ishment with Dietrich), we have to do here with a motif leading 
btu3k to the primitive stage of the race when the male was pro- 
genitor bnt not socially a father. Hildebrant gives expression 
to the wandering spirit of the unattached male in the words: 

7,3 "mir ist bsi all meia tagen 

zu raisea sufgesBitzt. 
m roisBD und zu fechten 
bisB anf mein hinef art, 
dsB HBg ich dir vil jungen 
dminb gnwet mir mein b&rt." 

In Biterolf und Dietleib the father steals secretly away from his 
wife Dietlind, and makes his way to Etzel's court. The stm, 
Dietleib, grows to young manhood, learns from his mother of his 
missing father, and, despite Dietlind 's efforts to retain him, sets 
oat in quest of his unknown parent (2261 ff.). While father 
and son are fighting in Etzel's army, they encounter each other 
and engage in combat iintil separated by Biidiger, from whom 
they at last learn their relationship. In the Dmnantin Gander 
encounters his son Gterant. Not having seen each other for 
twenty years, they engage in battle, which terminates happily 
in their mutual identification (4870 ff.). In the Wigamur the 
hero is about to champion the cause of Atroeles against his own 
unknown father, but the latter discovers bis son's identity in 
time (4141 ff.). In the Reinfried the father Bennewart meets 
his son Malfer. Neither knows the other, and a combat is barely 
averted (23404 ff,). In the Parzwal the son Feirefiz, who sprang 
from the last embrace of Gahmuret with Belakane before the 
father's desertion, starts out to find his unknown aire. And 
similarly in the Wigalois, amidst the tears of his mother Florie, 
who had been left pregnant by her husband Gawan, the hero 
starts out in quest of his missing father (379 ff.). 
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The connection between the motif of combat between father 
and son and matriliny is aptly illustrated by a tale current among 
the In^ufih of the Caucasus. A man by the name of Tschopa 
has relations with a woman who lives in the woods and who bears 
him two daughters. In order to test Tschopa 's bravery she 
leaves him alone in the woods one day, telling him that at mid- 
night he will see the man of the woods. Tme enough, at mid- 
night a monster appears, and Tschopa shoots him, whereupon 
the dying creature exclaims: "Alas that yon have shot me, for 
I am the brother of the woman with whom you live!" A son 
springs from Tschopa 's union with the woman, and as he grows 
up Tschopa begins to fear that the youth may avenge the death 
of his mother's brother. The father therefore avoids the woods, 
but nevertheless one day he meets his son. A battle ensues in 
which the son avenges his uncle by seriously wounding and rob- 
bing his father.** 

BROTHER AND SISTER 
Close indeed is the tie between brother and brother in the 
German epic. Representing the young and active generation of 
fighters, the brothers are naturally in the foreground of action, 
and with exceptions so few that the picture is in no wise marred, 
they appear in intimate association, living in constant cooper- 
ation, and standing shoulder to shoulder as comrades in arms.** 
The Jungere Titurel presents the medieval viewpoint when it 
pronounces brother^ to be of one body (3524 fF.). 



» DKTiDBky, Zeittehr. fur vergl. BeohtiwiMBMohaft, ZIV, 1900, ISO ff. 
In hia Sohrati and Sv^em, London, 1902, Murray Anthony Potter htu m&de 
ft StQd; of tbiB epic theme of combat between father and boh, showing its 
wide prevalence in the popular tradition and literature of many peoples, 
and aacribing its origin to matrilineal couditiouB. 

■1 Such inseparable comrades are Gunther, Qernot, and Qiselber, as well 
as Hagen and Dankwart in tbe NL,, Wolfrat and Astolt, Fritelen and 
ImbreMcen, Etzel and Bloedelin, Liudegast and Liudeger in Bit., Hilde- 
brand and ILnin in Alp. and Bos. and Diether and Dietrich in Bab. In the 
TErioQs versions of Wolfd. tbe hero is deeply wronged by his brothers, who 
threaten both hia life and his inheritance, yet be refusee to kill tbem. 
The heinousness of fratricide is well illustrated in the Krone, where the 
deed brought disaster and blight upon the entire kin (29497 fF.). 
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But dose as brother is bound to brother, the bond between 
brother and Bister is represented in the epics as one of still greater 
love and tenderness," The chief tragical motif of the Nibelun- 
getUied lies in the circumstance that it is the oldest brother who 
causes the slaying of his sister's husband, the outraged sister 
killing her brothers in turn to accomplish her revenge. But the 
NibeluTtffenUed as we have it by no means represents the original 
version of the legend; it is highly significant that in the older 
Norse form of the saga it is not her brothers whom Gudrun 
(Kriemhilde) kills, but, on the contrary, her husband Atli upon 
whom she wreaks her vengeance, because of his treachery to her 
brothers. This is much more in keeping with primitive views," 
and points indubitably to a period when the blood bond between 
brother and sister was closer than the tie between husband and 
wife. 

A typical emphasis upon the brother-sister bond occurs in 
the Short Sigurd Lay of the Edda. When Qudrun awakes with 
horror to find herself sprayed with the blood of her fatally 
wounded husband, the latter comforts her with the words: 

22 (B. 25) ' grita fu, Q\iPii,u I 

BU& gritnliga, 
brlit>r frumungat 

■ J>fir brtc'l'rlifal'ai 

A further interesting illustration of this close bond is found in 
the various versions of Tristan. Isolde II, the daughter of King 
Havelin, appears under the protection and dominance of her 
brother Kehenis. It is this brother who praises the sister 's beauty 
to Tristan and who is instrumental in her marriage to him. In 
Heinrich's Tristan, it is the brother whom Tristan first asks for 
her band. It is the brother who discovers that Tristan has had 
no relations with her throughout the entire first year of their 

n Cf. WackernagBl, Eleinere Schriften, Leipzig, 1872, I, 32, and Qer- 
vinuB, Geachichte der detitechen Dichttaig, 5. Autl., 1, 65 ff. 

s«Cf. Grirom, Deutsche Eeldentage, 3. Aufl., QuterBloh, 1889, 7 tt.; Har- 
tung, op. cit., 20 ff. 

a>"Do not weep, Qudrun, bo bitterly, young wife, you have brothers! " 
Saimundar Edda, Better und Heinzel, Leipzig, 1903. 
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married life, and who, apprehending eventual desertion of the 
girl, plans Tristan 'a death in revei^^. When the parents ask 
Isolde if ahe ia willii^ for the marriage, she anawers : 

460 ' ' Swaz iuwer wills guoter 

int nnde E&ed!nes, 
dea lieben bruoder mtoefi, 
daz ist ouch wol der wille mlu." 

And when Tristan wishes to leave and go to Artos, the mediaticm 
is again through the brother, who asks her: 

1*88 "Isfit min sweater, wil ab dno 

gnnoen im der reiael" 

It is of frequent occurrence that the brother exercises control 
over the hand of his sister, even though in some caaes the father 
is living. Thus "Willehalm, in Ulrich's epic, gives his sister in 
marriage to King Loys (XXXV, 8 ff.). In Heinrich und 
Kur»gunde Heinrich gives his sister Qisele in marriage to King 
Stephan (2107 fF.), In Seifrid Turkoit gives his sister Soy» 
in marriage to Anziflor (253, 5 ff.). In Qarel Eskilahon disposes 
of the hand of his sister in marriage to Wilhalm (373 fF.)- In 
Meier Sdmhrecht Gotelind is completely under her brother's 
spell, and it is he who arranges and carries out her marriage with 
Lemberslind (1279 ft.). There are, to be sure, a few instances 
of hostility between brother and sister, as in the Nibelungenlied, 
and in the cases of Kandalion and Antonie in the Tamdareiis; 
Gotegrin and Genover in the Krone, and of Willehalm and his 
sister in Wolfram's 'WHlehidm; but these are rare exceptions. 

The German epic, folk song, and fairy tale depict in countless 
variations the brother as Ae confidant and faithful protector of 
the sister. And when the father dies this personal relationship 
bec<Hnes a legal one, for the guardianship of the mother and of 
the unmarried sisters paased according to old laws to the brothers, 
and specifically to the oldest brother." The brother of the wife 

^oThuB the opening verasB of the Nihehmgealied And Erieinhilde nnder 
the proteetion and ^ardianship of her brothers: 
i Ir pflftgen drte kiinege edel tinde rtcli, 

Ounther tmde GfiroOt, die recken lobelleh, 

nnd Gtaelher der jnnge, ein flz erwelter degeu. 

din froQwe waa ir sweater, die fUrsteu heten a'iu ir pflegen. 
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was the most important link in the union of two sippen which 
were connected by marriage.** Even when a daughter was mar- 
ried and parted from her family, the bonds between brother and 
sister were not entirely severed. We have many instances in the 
epics where help is extended by the brother to the sister even 
after she has passed into the control of a husband;" and her 
husband is always confident of the active assistance of his wife's 
brother,*' Her children, of eourse, are under the same protec- 
tion. Here we come upon that intimate and close tie which is 
our special study, namely, that of uncle and sister's son; for the 
nexus between uncle and nephew is the sister as mother. This 
is shown by the phrase which is repeated again and again in the 
epics, as in Biterolf 671, where the uncle says to his sister's son ; 

mtn sweater was din inuoter din. 

Why, it mig^t well be asked, if the avunculate is due to matri- 
lineal blood relationship, is the tie between uncle and sister's son 
more prominent in the epic than that between brother and sister, 
since the blood bond between the l&tter two is even closer than 
the bond between the former t" The explanation is to be found 
in part in the fact that although the female may occasionally 
appear as an Amazon in battle,*' it is naturally impossible for 
her to occupy an equally prominent part in the heroic action in 
association with the combatant male. But there is a further 
important factor. The influence of the brother in his sister's 
behalf is to some extent paralyzed by his youthful age. With 
the passing of time and the marriage of the sister the maturity 
of the brother increases, so that as maternal uncle he occupies a 

» Cf. HoSmSDii: VerwandtscJiaft mit der Sippe der Fran, Brealau, 1911, 
paisim. 

*0NL., 1292; Gar., 2806 ff.; Mel., 2264 ff. 

•'Laur. «. Walb., 575 ff.; Wolfd. A, 166 ff.; Iwein 4730 ff.; WUh. v. 
Oat., 11469 ff. 

•» Thua Oummere flnda it an anomaly that whereaa in the Englieb and 
Scottish papular ballads there is do great emphasis on the love or brother 
and slater, streas ia laid on the bond between brother and sister 'a aon, a 
far leas obvioua matter. Op. cit., iHS. 

" Ct. Frau Bride in Orendel, Briinhilde in the NL. 
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similar position toward hia nephew with respect to age and gen- 
eration as the father occupies toward his son. It is therefore 
entirely natural that the infiueuce wielded by a man as mother's 
brother surpasses the influence which he was able to exercise in 
younger years as brother.** Protector and prot^g^ belong ehar- 
acteristically not to the same, but to two different generations. 

THE MOTHBB 
If the avunculate, which we shall treat in a following chapter, 
is a survival from primitive matrilineal times, we should expect 
to find the woman occupying as mother, too, a very prominent 
place in the epic, and the bond between mother and child repre- 
sented as one of sacred closeness. Nor are we disappointed. 
Although she is unable to bear arms, and, like the male, win 
heroic prominence, the mother is nevertheless omnipresent, her 
spirit is always felt. While the father is frequently ignored or 
but scantily mentioned, the mother, her brothers, and her kin 
form the framework around which the plot of the typical epic 
is built. Brooding over her household of children, her love for 
tbera is never failing. It is to her rather than to the father that 
the children usually turn, and we find complete substantiation 
of Klemm's declaration:*' "Uoter alien Pflichten wird keine so 
selten verletzt, alsdieMutterpflicht." As was pointed out above, 
warfare kept the father much away from home during the turbu- 
lent middle ages, and often resulted in his early death. This 
left the mother as the head of the household; and the closer 
association of the mother with the home enshrines her deeply in 
the hearts of her children. The significance of the mother's 
prominence in the epics in comparison with the father's position 
therefore can not be over-estimated. Yet it is apparent that the 
more the male parent is absent or detached from his wife and 
children the stronger are the tendencies toward matrilineal 
organization within the kin group ; and the comparative promi- 
nence of the mother and the greater strength of the maternal 

44 DarguD, Studien turn dltetten Familienrecht, Leipzig, 1892, 82 ff. 
*' Die Frauen, Dresdeii, 1655, n, 216. 
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afi against the paternal Ixmd in the epie harmonize well with the 
theory of primitive Teutonic matriliny. Back of the maternal 
prominence as well as of the unimportance of the father aa 
reflected in this early literature, primitive social tendencies may 
still have been an Dneonscionsly formative force. 

In the HildebrandsUed, the Rtio^ieb, Jfibelungenlted, Oud- 
run, Biterolf und Dietleip, Ortmt, Parziv&l, Partonopier wid 
Meliur, and Mai und Beafior, as well as in other epics of minor 
importance, the mother acts as the family head, the father being 
dead, absent, or alive but ignored, and there are nnmerous cases 
in which the father's attachment to the wife is temporary only, 
the progeny growing up solely in tiie mother's care. In the case 
of Uote, who presides over the royal Burgundian family in the 
Nibelungetdied, Wackemagel** even sees significance in the name, 
suggesting a possible connection with Skt. udara, Lat. uterus, 
carrying us back to the kin-conception of woman ; and Qrimm*^ 
places the name in Ablaut relation to atta, with the meaning 
Stammmutter, Aknfrau, von Heldengescklechtem. 

There is a pronounced tendency not only to name the child 
after the maternal kin and after the uncle in particular, but 

also to designate the children in terms of the mother as ' 's 

child.' Thus in the NtbdungenUed the royal children of Bur- 
gundy are referred to as : 

das Votenkint (126, 1). 

der sckoenen Uoten kint (291,3; 2188, 1; 2295,1). 

der edelen Voten hint (717, 2; 865, 3; 1406, 3; 1627, 3). 

vraun Voten hint (703, 2). 

der schoenen Voten sun (1213, 1). 

den Voten kinden (1723, 3). 

diu kint der schoenen Voten (1517, 1). 

diu Votenkint (2100, 1). 

der junge sun vroun Voten (1970, 1), 
In the case of Uote's children this might be considered to be due 
to the fact that the father is dead. But examination of osage in 

M Wiirlerbiusk, 342; et. PearKm, Chances of Death, London, 1897, II, 132 
" Z. f. d. A., I, 81. 
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this &nd other epics shoira that thia is at least not the only reason. 
Other charact«r8 in this epic are quite ccanmonly referred to in 
the some manner, though their fathers are living. Sifrid is called 
both Sigetruindes sun or kint (124, 4, etc.) and daz Sigelinde kvnt 
(47, 1, etc.). The young Markgrafin von Pocklam is not men- 
tioned by name in the entire epic, but is always called der Gate- 
Unde tohter (1322, 8, etc.). In other epics where the father is 
living we find the children commonly designated after the mother. 
Dietleip, in Biterolf wad Dietleip, is at times called daz Biterolfes 
kint, especially when he is associated with the father in action, 
but more frequently daz DietUnde kitti.** And throughout the 
Babenschlackt the sons of Etzel and Helche are preferably re- 
ferred to as vr<mn HAcken kint.** This nomenclature, with its 
emphasis upon the maternal parent, may be reasonably explained 
in part as a matrilineal tendency.'" Other reasons, however, 
may be advanced for the practice.'^ It has already been noted 
that when the name of an individual is suppressed and he is 
mentioned in terms of relationship to others, designation after 
the father also occurs. Furthermore, the designation is not 
always after the parent ; we find the parent designated at times 
after the children, as: voter der Hilden tor Hagen {6ud., 526, 3), 
voter der Kutruneh {Gud., 642, 3), and the relationship is also 
expressed in terms of husband or wife, brother or sister, uncle 
or sister's son; e.g., for Sifrit, der Kriemkilde man (NL. 1048, 
1) ; for Kriemhilde, daz Sifrides vnp [NL. 1066, 1) ; tor Ortwin, 
Kudranen bruoder (Gud. 1095, 4); for Kudrun, diu Ortwinea 
swester {Gud. 1273, 4) ; for Hildebrand, der Wolfhartes oeheim 
(NL., MS C, 352, 5) ; and for Wolfbart, Hildebrands swesterHni 

•BBit. 3135, 3592, 4076, 4767, 5574, 6737, 11511, 11915, 12854. 

itBab. 299, 4; 301; 316, 1; 320, 5; 340, 2; 372, 6; 381, 1; 401, 6; 440, 6; 
9S1, 4. 

so Cf. Lamprecht, Denttche Gesehichte, Berlin, 1894, I, 103. 

El Tiram auggestB (Da* Nibelungenlied nach Darttellting and Spraehe ein 
Urbtid devttcKer Poesie, 112) that in the Nibelungenlied designation of a 

perRon &b ' 's child' after the mother is used when the beauty of the 

pertion to be referred to is to be emphasized. But b. study of the context 
of such poasages and of usage in other epics does not justify thia view- 
point. 
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(NL. 2248, 4). These name substitutes emphasize the relation- 
ship ties in all directions, as was necessary in the presentation 
of the long epies, which, it must he remembered, were originally 
given orally and not in writing. The all-important factor of 
relationship was in those days a chief motivation of action, and 
the identifying now after this, now after that, relative waa a 
necessary stylistic device for keeping in mind the tangled web 
of relationships in the by no means simple plots. Another factor 
in these name anbatitutions is to be seen in the epic fondness for 
rotation or variation in designation, and a love of sonorous names. 
This latter predilection even grew, in the court epic, to be a vice.*" 
In addition to this current substitution of the mother's name 
for that of the person referred to, there is a tendency to lay 
emphasis upon the maternal parentage in giving genealogies. 
Sometimes the maternal parentage alone is indicated ; and again, 
whereas we in present-day speech would almost invariably men- 
tion (1) the father and (2) the mother, it is quite common in the 
epics to find the latter mentioned first. Who Horant's father 
■ was in the Qudrun we do not know. We are told of him ; 

1112 gin muoter diu wsb gwester Heteleo 
welt ir'B im getroDwea, b& antt ir'm 

His only further identification is through his maternal uncle. 
In Biterelf und Dietleip the stress is laid on the maternal descent 
from the very beginning of the narrative. We are told of our 
hero : 

193 Dietleip alaO waa er genant: 

der helt wbb des ungeachant, 
Bin muoter hiez frau Dietlint, 
diu was eina Ticlien kiinegea kist; 
in erbte an 4re deate baz. 



>i Ooedeke, Gmndriis, Hannover, 1S84, 74, remarks: "Die ode Sueht 
an der Aufz^lung aolcher fremden Namen verleitet den Dicbter der 
Krone die Verae 872-912 und 2291-2345 nur mit aolnhen abenteuerlichen 
Namen zu fiillen iind selbBt Hartmann hat im Erec ahnlicbe Haiifung. " 
We Bnd Buch weird names aa: Liachturteltart and Brandelidelin, Schiona- 
tulander and Utepandra^n, Condwiramura and Pojdiconjunz, M^legra- 
gram and Gaiozein, Affrosydones and Quebeleplutz, Dyartoraorgrannt and 
GlakotheleaAojir, TriBsoltrifertrant and Galagandreiz, Pliopleherin, Hiber- 
bortikon, Eillirjacac, EarnaehkarDanz, and Onrnemanz aua Tribalibot. 
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Again we are told of the mo^ier : 

2003 si was frou Dietliut gentuit, 

It dientea siben fiiraten lont; 
d& hiez ir bud her Dietleip. 

Giving his own identity, Dietleip mentions his mother first: 

42SS miu muoter heizet Dietliut, 

dea alteii Biethfirea kiut. 

mtn vater iat Biteiolf genumt. 

The mother is also mentioned before the father by other charac- 
ters in the same epic : 

4236 Diether hiez iuwera anen nAme. 

iuwer muoter hiez Dietliut, 
ir sit daz Biterolfes kint. 

In Parto-nopier und Mefiur the hero is introduced in the foster- 
age of his maternal uncle, and is then further identified through 
his mother : 

£88 alii mDoter daz vil reine wlp 

geheizen was Lacr6te, 
dill wol geldret hSte 
den jnngelinc geb&ren. 

Whenever Partonopier's mind turns to his relatives, it is unfail- 
ingly of his uncle and of his mother that he thinks, never of the 
father (cf. 744 ff.; 2722 ff.; 2738 ff.; 2796 ff.) ; it is only late in 
the epic that the father's death makes clear that he had all the 
while been living. In the Trojanischer Erieg, of classical origin 
and patrilineal throughout in relationships, there is a touch of 
preference for the mother and her kin in Ajax' identification of 
himself to Hector : 

37370 "sit ich Ton iu gevr&get bin 

des kflnnei und dar frinnde min, 
bO tuon ieh iu mit rede schin 
die muoter, diu mit^h hfit getragen. 
ieh wil iu mtnen nameu sagen 
nud mtn vil hOch geslehte." 

Sometimes a natural explanation for this preference lies at hand 
in the fact of the father's death or absence. Thus when the son 
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ia thrown in combat in the Jungere HUdebrandsUed and ia forced 
to reveal Ms identity, it is Qormal that he should mention first 
the parent who has reared hint: 

14, 2 * ' ich bin em «dler degeu lu KriecheQlanden itolz, 

mill tDut«T heiBt fr&w Ute, ein gewaltige heriogin 
M> iit Hiltebnuit der alte Aet liebste Tater min. 

The heroine Kriemhilde in the N-S)elungenlied is introduced 
throt^h her brothers, and again it is natural that of her parents 
the living mother should receive fiist mention : 

7, 1 Ein rlEhiu kunegiiiiie, fnu Uote Ir muoter hiez 

ir vater der hiez Dancrftt, der in div erbe liez. 

No such explanation is available, however, for the passage in Uie 
Humen Seyfrid, where the hero, who has run away from hcxne, 
inquires concerning his own identity of a dwarf and is told first 
the name of his mother ; 

48, 2 Do sprach z6 im dns Zwerge Will dir zfl wieeen thou 
Dejn mOter biess SiglinKe Und wse von Adel gepom 
Deyn Tatter Kunig Sigmund Von den so bist du vordn. 

In the Karlmeinet Bremund asks Karl on the battlefield who his 
father ie. Under such circumstances it seems peculiarly signifi- 
cant that Earl in his reply should name his mother first : 

A 90, 14 Myn model Berts van Vranckriche, 

Anders wil ich wysoen werliche, 
Dat Pippyn der konynck here 
Myn adel vater were. 

A great number of similar passages could be cited if space per- 
mitted," showing the frequency of this practice in the epic. 

Because of the prime importance of kinship in the middle 
ages the epies teem with passages which point out the cloeenesB 
of relationship through common parentage, such as: 
NL. 1556, 3 Ton Tat«r und von muoter was er der bruoder mtu. 

" Similar cases are: Ort. 3B4, 4; Para. XIII, 280 ff.; /. TU. 5214; Parto. 
13178 fl.; Apol. 1B959; Seyf. 61, 1 ft.; Tand. 10722 ff.; EUh. Tritt. 631 ff.; 
Fal. 1240; Wigl 150, 30 IT.; 223, 12 ff.; Wigm. 893, 4148; Wilh. Ost. 12369 
ff.; Wilh. Wend. 6415; Gar. 4199. 
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It is gigniftcant, bowever, that in theae ezpreasions the tenclener 
predominates to trace the relationship throttgh a common womb : 

IfL. 2104, 3 wand' ir stt ndse bruoder unile einer mooter kint. 
ETIr. Alex. 12193 "hSrre, Mn Ich triune, 

BO iat iuwer leit miu riuwe. 

ich wBSn wir weseD doch ein Up, 

stt daz ons boido br&ht oin Trfp." 
WUh. Ost. 14106 "wir bIu von ainem liben 

bechomen waerlicb, 

biatu vou OBterrich. " 
Pari. 1, 184 

Tit. 138, 4 gedenk ' das nnaer b«ider muoter ein wtbea Up gebaere. 

We see pictured in the epics the characteristic difference in 
the nature of the sexes in that the father frequently appears 
stem towards his offspring, the mother by contrast gentle, loving, 
and forgiving. While the father in Meier Helmbreckt relent- 
lessly drives away his blinded and crippled son whose folly he 
cannot forgive, 

1SI2 inl gap diu muoter doch ein brot. 

and while in St.' Francisken Leben the father cruelly punishes 
his son and casts him with tied hands into a cellar, the mother 
loosens his bonds and frees him in the father's absence. It is 
the mother Helche's love for her sons and her boundless grief at 
their death which is in the foreground in the Babenschlacht, not 
the emotions of the father; and this is typical of the epics in 
general. So deep is the maternal love, so close is the bond of souls 
between the mother and her children, that the approach of danger 
to them brings her forebodings in dreams,"* and the evil which 
befalls them frequently leads to her death frwn grief. The epics 
present an imposing array of mothers who die of a broken heart 
over the departure of their sous or over the ill that befalls them ; 
but paternal grief never breaks a father's heart. At times we 
find direct comment upon the preeminence of maternal love, as 
when the poet says:" 

«• Cf. below, 102 f. a» St. Franoi»ken Leben, 790. 
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This difference in parental love la due, as stated above, to the 
inherent difference of the male and female natures, and continues 
today. Tet it is a matter not unrelated to the question of matril- 
iny ; it is precisely on this fundamental sex difference that the 
theory of matriliny is based, and the mother is the closer parent 
today for the same reason that, at a certain stage among primi- 
tive races, and largely controlled by economic conditions, she ia 
the faihily head. 

The sacredness of the maternal tie is to be seen in the rarity 
with which it is broken. In the Willehalm., when her own people 
war against Queen Gyburg because of her elopement, and wh^i 
even her father has determined upon her death, her son alone, 
"Oyhurge bam," refuses to take up arms against her. As the 
Krone asserts: 
22353 Ouch enwizzen diu kint leben 

NiLch der mnoter von triawen: 

Bar an kan ne niuwen 

Behter oat&re art, 

Daz B«lten ie verkSrt wart, 

Ez enwaer bt sehaden h6chTart. 

We have noted but a single ease of the violation of this tie, and 
that in an epic of late date, Mai und Beafior. Under the strong- 
est provocation Mai slays his mother. Thou(^ the justice of the 
deed is recognized by his followers, the son cannot cast its crudi- 
ing weight from his conscience ; 

17S,8 "Tervluochet h1 diu atunde," 

spmcb er, "in der ich wart ^boml 
ich hfiu ntl aSle and lip verlorn. 
ich mac wol von Bchulden klagBn, 
daz die mfn hant bat enilagen 
diu mich truog und mich gebar." 

Various other evidence, less diredt and conscious but for that 
reason none the less reliable, points to the primacy of the mater- 
nal parent in the popular mind. There are, for instance, the 
constantly recurring medieval expressions muoter bam, muoter 
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Idnt, comparable to the English phrase, "every mother's son of 
you," and the modern German expressions: keine Mutterseete, 
kein Mutterkind, kein Muttermensch. The popularity of such 
phrases as : 

Both. 761 er was der allar knnuten eine 

der ie mOtirbani gebles. 
or 

NL, IB, 4 dureh atn eines eterben starb vil maneger maoter kint 
is attested by the occurrence of twenty auch passages in a single 
epic (Troj. K.). There are, of course, many cases where noble 
rank is indicated through paternal titles, such as: kiiniges kint. 
But these are in no way parallel to muoter kint, inasmuch as 
such phrases as the former are used solely to indicate rank and 
do not stress the paternal bond. 

Because of the sacredness of the filial tie to the mother, she 
was sometimes sworn by; Alexander {Alex. Str. 3761), "swor M 
ttner muter keile." Of similar significance is the fact that while 
countless passages sing the praise of the mother who has given 
birth to a hero, there is not one passage that gives credit to the 
father: 

Both. 4701 dtn medir mOze sAlicb sin 

daz si dich ie getruc. 
[7Ir. Alex. 3444 wol dem wtbe, die in gebar! 

/. Tic. 2714, 1 wol gSBcbeh dem wibe, die dlae f ruht ie brehte I 
By the same token the qualities of the son may reflect unfavor- 
ably upon the mother : 
Ulr. Alex. 7066 wie torateet du, boeaee wtbes suon, 

BOlich nutrlwe gegeu mir tuont 
Liet. D. ;. 2025 Ir muter aun van schalkea art! 

and a slur upon a person's mother was the sharpest form of 
scurrilous attack." 



>< Speaking of tbe cbaract eristics of matrilinj among primitive peoples, 
Port (Ethn. Jvrit., I, 71 B.) says; "So flndet sich h&afig eine ausaeror- 
dentlicbe HochachtuDg fur die Mutter im Oegensatz zum Vater, was sicb 
namentlicii anch darin aussert, dass eine Beleidigung der Hatter als be- 
senders seliwer gilt." Herein is to be found the explanation of a phe- 
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Another expressioD with a matrilinesl backgrooud comes t 
light in the Karlmeinet: 



176, 15 WMt OriM qnam eo hant 

All moder lejae geraat. 

and in Peter Diemringer: 

2SS Til Hchier da uf dem ateine 

die Bchoen boz muotereine. (Cf. SS2, 109.) 

Here the effect of the word mutter ia intensive, as in similar 
ezpressiona mutterbloss, muttemackt, etc. Mutteralleiti, or mut- 
terseelenallein, really meana: all alone but for the ever-present 
Bpirit of the mother." 

In many other ways the Qerman language reflects the matri- 
lineal influence that has been so potent in its moulding. One 
need only mention the extensive number of words compounded 
with Mutter, such as Mutterhahe, Mutterwitz, Mutterdeutsck, 
Muttersprache, Muttererde, MutterJdrcke, Muttermal, etc. Com- 
menting upon the word kiinne (Got. kuni, Gr. yw«, Lat. gens), 
Engels^' maintains that the connection of this word with the 
root found in Or. yw^ Slav. «e«4. Got. quino, Norse k(ma, Eng. 
queen, leads us back to the matrilineal period. Miiller-Lyer*' 
calls attention to the word Oelichter (derived from 0. H, G. 
lehtar, gilektar, 'womb'), meaning 'all those springing from the 
same womb.' Coming to mean relationship in general, the word 
has now paled to the meaning 'of the same (low) kind, same 
sort."" It may also be stated that all Indo-European words 
meaning to beget referred first to the functioning of the mother, 
and only later came to be used with reference to the part played 
by the father. 



uomenoii common to many, if not all, lan^ageH, upon which Qrimm (fid., 
II, 305 f.) commentB, bat for whicb he offers no explanation, namely: tbat 
the coanest and most insulting epithets contain a reflection upon a per- 
son's mother, never upon the father. We need only recall the epithet 
"eon of a ." 

•I Cf. Lippert, GeteUehte aer Familie, Stnt^rt, 18S4, 58. 

>s Origin of Fam., Chicago, 1905, 103. 

"Die Familie, Milnchen, 1912, 1S3. 

■oPaul; Wdrterbuch, 2. Aufl., 200. 
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From one standpoiiit or another various anthers" have com- 
mented on other German words which are matrilineal in their 
conception. Such words are Brautschaft, Brdutigam, Oeschwis- 
ter (instead of the patrilineal word Qehruder), Qeschwiater- 
kinder, Brautpaar, and the compounds Schwiegervater, Schwie- 
gersohn (where the feminine Schvfieger is used rather thfua the 
masculine Schwaher). It is a striking fact, however, that while 
we speak of our 'mother ton^e' and the German of his Mutter- 
aprache, and while we also speak of our 'mother country,' the 
Gterman on the other hand usuall; speaks of his Vaterland. The 
word Mutierland, used in German in the sense of the parent land 
over against colonies, is not, however, entirely unknown in the 
same sense in which Vaterland is used." Nevertheless, the patri- 
lineal word Vaterland has the preference in modem German 
usage. The writer helieves, however, that this may be easily 
explained. The earliest use of the word does not antedate the 
Middle High German period. Examples are as follows : 

EilK Tritt. 5621 "ich bin Keheizzen TriatTant, 
LochnoiH ist mtnes vatir lant 
nnd ieb bin Ifarkes awestir barn." 

In the Partonopier, in which the royal father is all but entirely 
ignored and where the hero's sole thought in connection with 
homecoming is of his mother and maternal uncle, we are never- 
theless told that : 
3722 

Simply because the ownership of property, and the descent of 
the same through inheritance, had passed completely into the 



■I Thus Kant (10, 83) speaka of "die AngemesHenheit der MenBoben 
£u ibren Uutterlindern. " Wieland aa^s (27, 40): "idh bin zwar im 
Be^iff eine kleine Beise in unser altos MnttarUuid zn machen." Goethe 
writes (32, 103); "Daa manniehfaltigs Bedsutende, daa ich vor einem 
Jabr im eigentlichen Mutterlande geiehen, erlebt und gedacbt hatte." 
Similar usage occurs with other good authors, such as Btirger, Herder, and 
UhUnd. Cf, Grimm, Worterbnch, a. v. Mutter. 
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hands of the men long before th« Middle High Qerman period, 
the words Land, Stadt, became associated with the father rather 
than with the mother." 

As might be expected, many proverbs preserve to the present 
day an emphasis upon the maternal relation.'* The fact that 
die Sonne is feminine in German while der Mond is maaculine 
may be a further bit of linguistic evidence. In the classical 
languages the genders are reversed. Although there ia much 
force in the current explanatiwi that these genders are due to 
climatic conditions, it is suggested that religious and, primarily, 
sociological conditions offer a more immediate and satisfactory 
explanation. To primitive peoples the sun and moon are deities. 
Reflection of the prominence of the female in the social stractnre 
of matrilineal societies has usually been observed in their relig- 
ious practices and thet^ony. We may have to do here with the 
same matrilineal influence which has left so many other imprints 
upon the German language and literature. The occasional occur- 
rence of the word for sun as masculine in Germanic is explain- 
able on the basis of analogy. 



POSITION OF THE TEUTON WOMAN 

The promin^ice of the female in early theogony and mythtd- 
ogy, in religion, and in medicine, may rest in part upon her 
faculty of intuition; it seems probable, however, that it stands 
in some relation to her position in the primitive family. There 
is no hard and fast causal relation between matriliny and the 
position occupied by woman in a society. Matriliny, however, 
undoubtedly tends to enhance the position of woman, and in 



»» Dwgan (,l£ntterrecht, 58, N. *) quotes BonifaciuH and Clement to 
show that the ezpreeaiou Mutterland ie fat older than Vaterland. 

S4 8uch for instBDce as: "Keine Kntter tragt einen Bastard," "Was 
der Mutter ana Harz geht, dai geht dem Vater nur an die Eniee," aud in 
Engliah: "NacesBity ia the mother of invention." In popular speech both 
in English (PearBon, op. nf., 11,27) and in German (Luther, 5,40 b; 300 a; 
8, 179 a; cf. Bchuppius, 113; Pistorius, thet, par, i, 12) reference iB made 
to a mother of the devil, or the devil's grandmother, while a paternal 
genealogy is never supplied. 
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certain known caaeg she has attained an elevated place in family 
and even in tribal life. Althoagh it by no means follows that 
her occnpaucy of a high position ia an indication of contempo- 
rary or prior matrilineal conditions, it may have some weight as 
contributory evidence. 

SchiUer's words, "Ehret die Frtaien," seem like an echo from 
the distant past of the Germanic race. Whatever significance 
may be attached to the fact, it is noticeable of the early Teutons, 
as compared with other ludo-Enropean races, that woman occu- 
pies in some respects a place of peculiar prominence. Strabo 
describes the hoary-headed priestesses of the Cimbri, who slew 
the prisoners taken in warfare, and prophesied the outcome of 
battle from the Sow of blood and from the entrails of the vic- 
tims," This report is confirmed and enlarged upon by Tacitus, 
who tells us that the Teutons heeded the counsels of their females ; 
that they regarded them as endowed with the gift of prophecy, 
and made priestesses and even divinities of them.'* He further 
recounts that the women accompanied the men on their warring 
expeditions, encouraged them in battle by their cries, and even 
upon occasion engaged in the combat themselves.*' 

These Amazonian activities which the historians have recorded 
remind us of the Idisi and Walkuren of early Germanic litera- 
ture. Briinhilde of the NibdungenUed is evidently one of these. 
It is only by the help of Sifrit and his Tamkappe that the 
redoubtable Qunther is able to defeat her in various contests; 
and on her wedding night she cheeks her husband's unwelcome 
advances by hanging him upon a peg on the wall. Hilde, the 
instigator of the expedition of revenge in the Gudrun, is also 
originally a Walkure with a wild and unquenchable thirst fm- 
warfare, who has been toned down to human proportions.*" Sim- 
ilar traces of primitive wildness are discernible in Fran Bride 



•» Strabonit Geographiea, Ek. G, chap. 2, 403. 

""TacitQB: Hitt., IV, 8], 65. 

•I E.g., the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius (Tacitus, GeTmania, c 7-8); 
and the leading of the Cheruakian army by Thusneida (Strabo, Geog., I, 
446). 

»»Cf. Symons: Seideniage, in Paul: Grundriss, 1. Aufl., II, 62. 
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in Otendel. Shattering against the wall the sword with which 
her chamberlain tries to deceive her, so that it breaks into frag- 
ments: 

1411 si Bluog im d&E ein iiber Blneii rucken, 

Bi nam in bt dem hftre, 
Bi drat in under die fiieze zw4re. (Cf. E43B ff.) 

When Orendel is hard pressed in battle, she comes to his assist- 
ance in most Amazonian fashion, cutting a wide swath throng 
the pagan army, and striking a heathen rider from his horse in 
order to provide the hero with a mount (2055 flf. ; cf. 3832 ff.)." 
Something of the divine and omniscient lingers in the char- 
acters of the swan-maiden type which are found in early Ger- 
manic literature. A well-known illustration occurs in the Nibe- 
lungenlied. "When the Burgundians have reached the Donau on 
their fatal trip to Etzel, and ECagan is seeking a ferryman, he 
comes upon several swan-maidens bathing in the water. By 
stealing their garments he forces them to foretell the outcome 
of the Burgundian expedition (1533 ft.). The swan-maiden 
occurs again in the Oudrun, but christianized Into an angel 
appearing in the guise of a bird, to tell Qudrun of her approach- 
ing deliverance. It is doabtless a trace of this same motif which 
comes to light in the epics Lohengrin and the Schwanritter, 
where a swan brings the hero to the rescue of the oppressed 
maiden. Although the swan's clothing is laid aside in the later 
epics, wisiu viip still possess miraculous powers of healing (e.g., 
diu wise Isolde and her mother in Tristan"') and of prophecy. 
In the Nihelungenlied Kriemhilde has forebodings of her coming 

<■ Lippert (,Eultwgeseh., Stutt^rt, I8S6-T, II, 68) thus descrtbeB the 
prominence of womBJi in the Nortb Qennsinic Sagn: "Es ist ein intereB- 
Bonter Zag der nordiachen Bage, dasB sie Bich gem mit Frauen beschaftigt, 
welche durch das aiegbafte FesthalteD an ihrer Hoheitaatellnng volhetiim- 
lich geworden waren. Thorbocg, welche zu Pferde den Bauern den gefan- 
genen Oretter abjacte (OretterB Saga), Bigrid Storrada, Ingeborg, Bage- 
walde Frau Asta, die Matter des Olof Bigre, wareu im Norden Muster, 
aber nicht die einzigen HauBfrauen dieBes Scblages. Die Sagen eTxahlen 
vielfach von im oSentlichen Leben bedeatenden Hancern, dass sie dabeim 
onter Fiauenregitneot Btunden, und der leliinder Thorhaller (Tbord Hraedes 
Saga) betonte, dase das in seinem HauBe so gebrauehlich ware." 

loOottfr. Tmt., 7789, 10288. Cf, Chadwick, op. eit., 339 It.; Elemm, 
AUgem. Eulturgeteh., Lelpug, 1847, IX, 33 fl. 
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disaster in a dream which her mother, Fraa Uote, interprets 
{NL 13, Iff.). In the Ruodlieb the mother's dream symbolizes 
the sou's later victory in a c(mibat by which he wins a beautiful 
princess and with her a realm. In the Herzog Ernst (D, CLXXI) 
the mother has knowledge of her son's distress through dreams; 
and in the Rdbenscklackt Helehe has a premonition in a dream 
of the coming death of her sons. 

Some of the later German narrative poems which bear certain 
earmarks of folk poesy contain brides of the awan-maiden type. 
It is typical of these female characters that they possess miracu- 
loQS powers by which they are able to change their forms, remain 
invisible, etc., etc. They dominate the marriage relation, and 
lay restrictions or taboos upon the husband, upon the disregard- 
ing of which they break the marriage onion. We find such brides 
in Partonopier und Meliur, Peter Deimringer, and in Friedrick 
von Schwaben. In the latter epic Friedrich pursues a maiden 
in the form of a deer, and reaches her palace in the woods at 
night. His union with her is under strict conditi<ms: if be sees 
her, he must lose an eye and she will fly away as a dove. The 
union is broken when the hero strikes a light at night to behold 
her, and it is only after long travail that he is able to rejoin his 
lost love. Seyfried'a main love adventure, in the Sey fried de 
■ Ardemont, is with Mundirosa, a bride of the same type. When 
he breaks the restriction which she places upon him, she takes 
leave of him. Seyfried swears that he will search the whole 
world for her, and finally succeeds in accomplishing their reunion. 
In Oauriel von Muntahel, Gauriel may not mention to others his 
beloved, the Queen of Fluratrone, with whom he lives periodi- 
cally in matrilocal marriage. The breaking of this restriction 
results in his disfigurement and her disappearance. With the 
greatest diflBculty he aecMnplishes their reunion. The significant ' 
thing in these cases is not only the miraculous power attributed 
tx> the female but her dominance of the marriage union in the 
imposing of taboos upon the husband and in terminating the 
union upon her own pleasure. This reminds one of female domi- 
nance of the marriage relationship in modern matrilineal socie- 
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ties. Among the Pueblo IndianB, for inHtance, the husband who 
has aroused bis wife's dissatisfaction understands well enouf^ 
what it means when he finds his personal belongings done up in 
his blanket and placed before the door of the dwelling — a hint 
which he does not fail to heed." 

It is common knowledge that Christianity has lowered the 
position of the Teuton woman. In the female characteristics 
which had seemed divine to the old Teutons the Christian chnreh 
saw only the demoniacal ; and at the touch of the missionaries 
the priestessee of the gods and goddesses became creatures of the 
devil — the holy and wise wwnen became witches.^' The Church 
waft the implacable foe of the old heathen viewpoints ; what it 
could not suppress it transformed by the grafting of Christian 
ideas on to the old roots. Local mother goddesses were converted 
into local saints, as for instance Walpurg, known at oqce as saint 
and as presiding mother of the witches which hold high carnival 
in the Walpurffianaeht, as pictured in Goethe's Faust. And the 
Virgin Mary herself takes the place in innumerable ways of the 
old mother goddess of fertility.'* This leads us to understand 
what would otherwise appear as a strange and unnatural phe- 
nomenon in early German literature: the Marienkuli. It is 
nothing more nor less than a cyclic recurrence of the matrilineal 
tendency which accompanied the development of chivalry. In 
the worship and veneration of the Virgin Mary, and in the 
Minnedienst of knighthood, the earlier pagan ideas of womanhood 
found perpetuation. 



Ti Stuart-Glennie, in hia Ongint of Matriarckg, in: The Women of 
Tarkej and their Folklore, London, 18B0-1, Sec. Ill, 5S3), givee an inter- 
esting chaxactenzatioQ of the swan-miuden type of bride which ia w common 
in folk poesf . 

'I The etymology of the word 'witch' is in itself instructive; it is 
related to Low Ger. wikkm, to predict, and tn&y poBsiblj be identical with 
Anglo-&uon mtisa, soothsajer, from the verb 'to wit,' Oer. witten. 

T»Cf. PeaTion, op. cit., H, 33 tt.; Bemhoft, Frauenieben in der Voneit, 
Wismar, ISS3, 48 It. 
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II. UNCLE AND NEPHEW 

Of all blood reiationahips that of the imde and his nephew 
is the most prominent in the medieval German epic and the most 
glorified. The uncle is usually related on the maternal side, i^e 
nephew being identified in an overwhelming number of cases as 
the sister's son. With the mother's kindred as the background, 
it is quite the rule to find the uncle and nephew usurping the 
central place in the dramatic interest of the epic. 

In order to realize fully the prominence of the nnde-nephew 
motif in the various plots it is really necessary to read the epics 
in their entirety from this particular viewpoint. Although the 
very abundance and extent of the material make a full presenta- 
tion impossible here, the following pages nevertheless attempt to 
give a general idea of its character and volume in a brief review 
of the extensive field of the medieval German epic. 

It seems advisable, in tracing this motif, to consider first the 
epics of more or less purely Germanic origin, and, second, those 
which came into German literature through French inspiration 
or were subject to French influence. The chronological 
sequence will be adhered to as far as practicable. In this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that the date at which the 
epics were written is in many cases indeterminate. ' Further- 
more, the date of writing is by no means a gage of the age of the 
elements out of which the epic, in its final written form, grew. 
It is apparently advisable, too, for stylistic reasons, to group 
together epics embodying the same legend, even if they were 
written in different periods. 

The earliest German epics in which we find the uncle and 
nephew motif are written in Latin. The first of these is the 
Waltharilied, written about 930. Although the form is pat- 
terned after Virgil, the material is truly Germanic in viewpoint, 
in characters, and in actitm. 
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Walther, fleeing from Etzel's court with Hildegund and a 
large treasure, ia overtaken and attacked in a narrow ravine by 
Gunther and bis men. One by one the redoabtable hero slays 
his foes. When Kamalo is killed by Walther, the former's 
nephew Kimo endeavors to take blood-revenge. This nephew is 
a brother's son (686 ff.). Much more emotional content is given 
to the relation between Hagen and his sister's son Patafried. 
Hagen is a passive spectator, for he sulks because of a taunt from 
the King, whom he had warned against attacking Walther. See- 
ing his nephew preparing to take up the combat, Hagen breaks 
his silence to restrain him from rushing to certain death. When 
his appeals prove vain, bitter tears wet his lap as he thinks of 
the grief which is in store for his sister, Patafried 'a mother: 

S4e SeztuB erat Patavrid. Soror hunc germODB Eaganonii 

Protulit sd lucem. Quem dnin prodedere vidit, 
VocibuB et precibuB coDatar avuDculnB inde 
Flectere proclamaiiB: "Qaonam ruis) Aspice mortem, 
Qualiter arridetl DeBiatsI En ultima Pare ae 
Fila legunt. O care nepos, te mens tua fallit. 
Besinel WaltharU tu deuique viTibuB impar." 



Hen mihi, care nepos, quid matri, perdite maodaBT 

Sic ait et ^emium lacrimis conBpersit obortie, 
Et "Longum, fonnose, vale! " Bingultibue edit. 

When heand Qunther alone survive and he yields to the King's 
entreaties that he confront Walther, he justifies this violation of 
their long-standing friendship by declaring that that bond was 
broken by the slaying of his nephew and has been superseded by 
the duty of blood-revenge : 

1272 "Cetera fors tulerim, ai vel dolor unua abesset: 

Unice enim carum, rutilum, blandum, pretioaum 
CarpBiBti florem mucronia falee tenellum. 
Haec res est, pactum quae destruvit prior almum, 
Idcircoque gazam cupio pro foedere nullam. 
Sitae tibi soli virtus, volo discere in armia, 
Deque tuis manibua caedem perquiro nepotia." 
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That he did not perform this duty more promptly exposes him 
to criticism even in later times ; in the NibelungenUed Hildebrand 
answers Hagen's jibes •with the taunt: 

2344 "nu wer was der flfne sehilde yot dem WaakenBteine mz, 
ib im voD Sp&nje Wolther bO tU der frinnde a]T)oet 
oueh habt ir noeh te zeigen on in ielben genuoc." 

A hundred years later than the WaltkariUed the RuodUeb was 
written. This poem, like the former, is foreign in language 
only — ^tfae content is Qerman. On his journey home Buodlieb 
meets his nephew, wh<xn he cordially takes in charge at once, 
and whose marriage he furthers and supervises. It is evident 
from the conversation of fragment XII'* that the circumstancea 
in which Ruodlieb finds his nephew are unhappy. The uncle 
rescues him from this plight, siipplies him with a servant and 
clothes, and when he asks the nephew to come along home with 
him the youth cries for joy : 

XH, 6 Cni eor ni«x hjUrat, pre leticia quoque flebat. 

At home we catch a picture of their intimacy : 

ZI, 18 Botlieb contribulia conuiua fuit iocialle, 

Ex. uno pane comeduot, una quoque lance, 
Ez UDO cysto biberant communiter ambo. 

Unfortunately only fragments of this poem are preserved. The 
inference seems justifiable that the nephew had been in the fos- 
terage of his uncle from early childhood.^' 

Prom the earliest times the minstrel was the bearer of literary 
tradition, and the popular epic8,which we have first to consider, 
are his products. The earliest of these which contain the unele- 
nephew motif are the Serzog Ernst, Salman und Morolf, and 
■ Orendel. There are numerous neven in the Kiinig Bother also 
(3332, 3432, 3440, 3583, 4203, etc.), but the exact relationships 
are left so undetermined as to be of no value for our purposes. 



T4 According to Seller; IX, according to tha arrangement of Laiatner, 
Kogel, and He^e. Cf. Heyne's iuSlieb, pp. SB ff. 

"Cf. Kiigel'H conclusion (Oe»eh, d. d. Lit., Strassburg, ]894, T, 2. Tail, 
389), "daas der Neffe ein Waisenkind lit und seinen stehenden Aufenthalt 
TOD jeher im Hause Buodliebs gehabt hat." We have found the CDstom 
of foBtorage to be a characteriBtic phenomenon of the uncle-nephew rela- 
tionship, even when the parents of the nephew are living. 
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In the Herzog Enut the nnele and nephew spring into great 
prtnuinence. This epic deals with a Kaiser whose nephew, Hein- 
ricfa, atandfl hi^^ in bis favw : 
Emit A, 26 der wma det keiMiis n«Te 

iad WBa ellencUdi ib rfttgere. 

Not miy is be pointed oat as the Kaiser's connselcM- (Bmtt B, 
652; D, LIV, 26), bat also as his favwite (tr^t). When Uie 
Kaiser beeomes ftmd of bis stepson Ernst, the nephew's passion- 
ate jeaIoa^7 is sroased : 

Snul B, 6M wan man in i« koTfl nilit Temam 

w6 wol alae dft totd. 

Fearing that Ernst might take first place in bis nnele 's sffee- 
ticHia, the nephew plots to turn the Kaiser sgainst him, and finally 
Boeceeds in engendering hostility between the two. Ernst breaks 
into the room where the Kaiser is hiding secret emference with 
bis nephew and slays the latter, while the former eseapes into a 
nearby ebapeL In Ernst B the Kaiser thos grieves over his 
nephew 'a death: 

IMl "Dn rinwMt mieh aflret 

ieb enwil oaeb niminer mSre 
in mime kenen werden frA, 
ich enreehe dieh alsA 

Un "Dai Ml mieh riowen immer mfee 

die wtl iek den Up Ua, 
das er i« getonte b«gkn, 
die laater an dem takgt mta." 

In Emtt D, a versim differing widely from the others, Enut 
taunts ^e fleeing Kaiser for deserting his nephew and leaving 
him to his death : 

LVn, 35 Do Emst tzn der tnr indrang, 

Der kcTser von dem wege epiang 
In eyne esppelle, 
Die tnr TetsloB er melle; 
HeiDrieh die bnrde etue tnig, 
Emrt daa heubt yea abelng: 
Damit riell er den kuaer an, 
Ea ware tceglieh getau, 
Dai er ao liene eioen mag, 
Der mnste liden diasen pag. 
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Thoogli the Teraons A and B do not specify the exact meaning 
of neve, version D explicitly states that Heinrich is the Kaiser's 
swesier sun (XXVII, 38) . 

In the OreTidel, Ise, who aeewnpanies the hero to Miudolt's 
castle to recover his stolen wife, recognizes a maternal uncle in 
the old gatekeeper, Herzog Achill. Hearing Achill's voice, the 
nephew exclaims: 

9486 .... "kiiu mieli &n mtnen mnnd, 

ieh bin dtDer aweater buh, 
diner ■wester EUzabdtl " 

Achill, seeking to obtain an escort for the two from the King, 
pretends that botk of them are sons of his sister (3553 ff.), 
thon^ Orendel is in no way related to him; his motive is evi- 
dently to present the strongest possible case for them to the King. 

In the Salman und Morelf, when FSre marches ap<«i Salm&n 
to gain possession of the latter 's wife Salme, and is defeated and 
eaptored, it is his nephew Elias who sends him the magic ring 
with which he gains SalmS's affection, and his own freedran. 
Later, after the final defeat and death of F6re, another nephew 
of his, a neighboring heathen king, makes war iip<m Salm&n in 
order to wreak revenge (3072 ff, ) . 

In tlie NihdungenKed and the Ovdrun the product of the 
minstrel rises to the level of the great national epic. Althoa^ 
not written until about 1200, the Nibelungefdied reaches back 
in origin to a remote past, its elements being on the whole of 
greater antiqnity than those of any of the epics already consid- 
ered. The Nibd/anffenUed is replete with uncles and nephews, 
all of whom are related in the female line. Thus Ortwin is 
Dankwart's and Hagen's sister's son; he is identified through 
his nncles {Hagenen swester sun, 119, 2), and is usually in asso- 
ciation with one or both of them (81, 3 ; 125, 1 ; 162, 1 ; 173, 3 ; 
178, 1 ff. ; 201, 1 ; 796, 1, etc.). Kriemhilde's first son (by Sifrit) 
is named after his maternal nncle, Ounther. The second son 
(by Etzel) was to have been sent to his mother's brothers to be 
reared (1914 ff.) had not the tragedy at Etzel 'b court intervened. 
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It is important to notice that in each case the child waa expected 
to take after the maternal kin rather than after the father. Of 
Kriemhilde 'b first son we are told : 

716 Den lite man d6 toufen und gab im einen namen, 

Gunther, niLch stnem oeheim: de* dorft' er Rich niht schamen. 
genet ' er nfteh den mftgen, daz iraer ' im nol erg&n. 
d& zAh man in mit vltze; dac was von acutden getftn. 

Etzel Bays of hia son Ortlieb, with reference to the child's mater- 
nal uncles : 

I9IS Gevaeht er n&ch dem kiinne, er wirt ein kiiene min, 

rich und vil edele, stare und wol getiLn. 

This same idea is expressed again in the Rosengarten (D, 127, 1), 
and in Meleram {169}.^' 

When the conquered Brtinhilde ia constrained to leave her 
land to go with Quother to Burgundy, she turns the regency over 
to her uncle, her mother'a brother : 

52S, 1 DO iprach diu kiineginne: "wem Ikz' ich mlniu lautl 
diu iol 6 hie bestiften min unt iuwer'hant" 
dO aprach der kiinic edele: "nu heieet her gin 
der in dar zuo gevalle, den buI wir voget weaen lin." 

Ein ir hoehBten m&ge diu vrouwe bS ir each 
(er was ir muoter bruoder), zuo dem diu magBt spraoh: 
"uu l&t iu Bin bevolhen diu biirge unt ouch diu lant. 
unze daz hie rtchte dsB kuoic Guntherea bant." 

Herrat, who is identified through her maternal aunt {ditt 
Helchen swester tohter), is reared by the latter, and is bound to 
her by the deepest love (1381, 1 ; 1389, 4). Bishop Pilgerin von 
Passau is a brother of Uote and thus maternal uncle of the Bur- 
gundian kings and of Kriemhilde. The niece and the nephews 
visit this uncle on their way to the land of the Huns (1296 fE. ; 

'"Cf. Kohler'a review of Wilken's book: Hei matriarchat bij de ottde 
AT(Aiem, Amaterdam, 1884, in Z. f. vgl. B., VI, 421 ff.: "Von groBser 
Bedeutung iat vor allem der Glaube, dass der miitterliche Oheim zum 
Neffen in besonders naher Beziehung atebt, so dasa seine Bigensch&ftea 
auf den Neffen iibergingen (Matriarchat, 30 fl.). Was iat dies anders, all 
der Bechtsgedanke, der nocb bei den alten Oeimsnen waltete, nach 
Tacitus. ' ' 
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1628 ff.)i AQ'l .^^^ uncle sends a meflsage to his sister's sons when 
the minstrels bearing Etzel's invitation pass through Passau 
(1427 ff.). Now Pilgerin is an historical persimage; he was 
uuuiup ui Passau from d71 to 991, and he was probably injected 
into the Nibelungen legend by some grateful minstrel who had 
enjoyed his hospitality. We have thus by chance an accurate and 
relatively late date at which the uncle-nephew tie was still felt 
, to be particularly close. 

Sigestap ia identified as "Dietriches swester sun" (2283, 3). 
The strongest bond between uncle and nephew in the Nibelun- 
genlied, however, is that between Hildebrant and "Wolfhart. 
When Hildebrant, delegated to inquire into Riidiger's death, is 
on the point of going to the Burgundians unarmed, his sister's 
son, sensitive as to his uncle's honor and fearing that this will 
lead to hia humiliation, severely reproaches him. The uncle, 
elsewhere always the best in counsel as in combat, gives heed and 
obeys : 

5550. 1 a garte sich der wtse durch des tumben rit. 

When later Volker taunts Wolfhart until the latter cannot 
restrain himself, the uncle throws his arms around him to hold 
him back, in order that he may not incur Dietrich's displeasure 
and punishment; for Dietrich has enjoined his men not to fight 
the Burgundians. However, when Volker's final taunt, "Release 
the lion, Master," proves too much, and Wolfhart breaks loose 
and rushes forward, the uncle is still quicker, for 

2274. 2 er wolde in vor im Mxea niht komen in den strit, 

not, indeed, to gain the honor of being the first in the attack, 
but from the double motive of protecting his nephew in the fight 
and shielding him from Dietrich's anger for having begun the 
confiict against orders. In the destructive combat which now 
breaks out, Wolfhart and Giselher fell each other. The greatest 
grief of his life befalls the uncle as he sees his nephew mortally 
wounded : 
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E208, 3 Hildebnuit der tit% WoIfhArten Tnllen Mwh: 

im waen ' tot itnem tAde sd rehte l«ide nie g«Bchach. 

D6 w&ren g&r eritorben die Guntherea mui 
and ODch dio Dietriches. Hildebr^nt was gegftu 
dA Wolfbkrt was gevaJlen uider in Atx plnot: 
er beatOz mit armen den recken kuen' nude gaat. 

"Bi wolde'n fizem hQse mit im tragen dau: 

er waa etn teil le nraere, er ranoM in ligen Ifbi. 

dO blihte fli dem bluote der rfiwende man: 

er Bach wol das im geme sin neve het geholfen dan. 

The lnHt concern of the dying nephew is for the uncle's safety : 

2301 DO aprach der tfitwande: "vil lieber oeheim mln, 

IT miigt an disen dten mir niht from geetn: 
nu hiietet inch tot Hagenen: j& dunket ea mich guoL 
eT treit in atme herzen einen grimmigen moot. 

And he seeks to comfort the uncle with the thought that there is 
no cause to mourn his death, since he has died gloriously at the 
bands of a king, and hss exacted the bitter tribute of a hundred 
lives from the enemy. 

In the Elage, which is a continuation of the NibelvngenUed 
and probably of somewhat later origin, Bishop Pilgerin grieves 
most deeply for his sister's sons (3357 ft.), and we are told that 
he had a Latin epic written as a monument to his nephews : 

4200 Von Pasone der biaehof Pilgerla 
durh Uebe der neven atn 
hiez acrlbea ditte maere, 
vie es ergangen waere, 
in latlniHchen buoehataben 



Such change in viewpoint as can be noted in the Klage is in the 
direction of a slight blurring of the earlier conception of the 
uncle and nephew relationship. Sigestap, who in the ytbdun- 
genUed is Dietrich's sister's stm, is only a cou^sin in the Klage 
(1494). More noticeable is the fact that, although Hildebrant 
mourns for his sister's son Wolfhart (1653 ft.), Dietrich's grief 
is far more deep and passionate, and it is a reversal of the r&l:es 
that the former should comfort the latter ; 
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1761 DO iprach meister Hildebrant 

"6w4, vil edel wigant, 
wan l&t ir inwer kla^n st&iif 
■oldsD wir des frumeii h&Q, 
eu klftget leh immei lotit 
disen degen Mre: 
er wu miner sweater sun. 
herre, irn suit es iiiht tuon: 
TOn jftmer wendet inwem mnot. 
klage din ist niemen gnot." 

The net of relati<amhips in the plot of the Chtdrun is inextri- 
cably tangled, there heing hat scant data for determining just 
what they are. Horant, the nephew of King Hetel and of Wate, 
is sister'a son to both. It is strange, then, that Wate, though he 
calls Hetel 'b swl Ortwin "neve," never indicates his relationship 
to Hetel 's daaghter Qudrun; and stranger still is the indistinct- 
ness in the relationship between Hetel and Wate, whom we should 
expect to be brothers. The term neve is used indiscriminately 
between Hetel, "Wate, and Pruote, There is no uncle-nephew 
episode in the Ovdmn comparable to those in the epics already 
disctused. The most important of such relations is that between 
Hetel and Horant. The latter is identified after his mother and 
her brother, no reference being made to his father : 
1118, 8 iId muoter diu wai iweiter Hetelen dei richeo. 

Still earlier in the epic Horant is identified through his maternal 
brother Wate, and we are told that he received the crown of 
Denmark from Hetel (206). When the latter decides to send • 
messengers to Ireland to sae for the hand of Hilde, he at once 
summons his sister's son Horant (216), who undertakes the 
missicHi with Wate, Fmote, Morunc, and Irolt, all of them rela- 
tives and vassals of the king. The sister's son is prominent, too, 
in tiie expedition to avenge the slayii^ of his uncle Hetel. 

We have concise evidence of an unconsciously changing view- ' 
point when it is possible to compare earlier with later versions 
in the historical development of one and the same epic plot. The 
Oudrun affords such an opportunity. In the older version of 
this epic Hetel was slain by Hartmut, not, as in our version, by 
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Ludwig. And Hartmut was in torn killed by Horant, bo that 
originally Hetel was avenged by his sister's son." 

We now come to the epics of the Dietrich cycle, which sink 
again to the level of the minstrel tone above which the yibelun- 
gerUied and the Gudrun had raised themselves. The exact dates 
of these popular epics are for the most part not determined, but 
we know that they all belong to the 13th century. 

Early among the epics of this group, and but loosely attached 
to them, is the Ortnit. In this epic, the father does not figure. 
The mother, who presides over the family group, is united to 
her son by the tie of deepest affection ; and the place of highest 
regard and influence among the hero's male relatives is occupied 
by the mother's brother. From beginning to end, Ortnit's mater- 
nal uncle, King Yljas, plays a leading role. He tells Ortnit of 
a beautiful princess, whose father, King Machorel, however, be- 
heads all her suitors. But When hia nephew expresses his deter- 
mination to win this very girl, 

Ort.A, DO spracb der kiinee voit*BieuieiiT* "du st ez gote geklsit, 
17 daz ich dir disiu maare hiute h&n geaeit, 

diu D&ch dinem tode dir tt erstaadeQ Bint. 

ich widerriete ez gerne: du bist mtner swester kint." 

Nevertheless the uncle agrees to help Ortnit carry out his resolve, 
whatever the dangers may be : 

Ort. A, dd sprach Tlju tmi Biuzen "du bist mtner sweater kiDt. 
28, 2 von rehte sol ieh wfLgen b! dir lip unt ieben. 

ich nil dir funf tfisent rittor uod ouch mich selben geben." 

The nephew is grateful for thia loyal help. It is significant, how- 
ever, that he considers it only his due : 
Ort. A, Dd sprach der Lamparte'' "du hftst m kurzer frist 
29 vAt daz wol erzeiget, des du mir scbuldio bist. 

getriuwer friunde hilfe diu ist vil wunmolich, 
uud sent mich got her widere, ich m^re dir df q kunicrteh. ' ' 

" "Der gauze SageuBtoff," ssys Hartung {o'p. cit., 18), "iat von einem 
tTberarbeiter . . . umgeataltet worden. Er konnte dabei um so leichter 
dae site zum Teil durch die Blutrache wohl begriindete Verh&Itnis der 
Eampfenden zerreieeen, als dieae zu seiner Zeit nicht tnehr die Bedeutang 
hatte, wie bei der Eatstehung der Sage. Immerhin 1st jeues aber noch 
dfters im heutigeu Texts deutlich erkennbar. " 

TS Ylias. '» Ortnit. 
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Ortntt formally chooses his uncle as chief advisor and calls him 
father, although his real father ia alive : 

OrUA, "Oeheim uiid6 h£rre," qirach der kiinec Yljas 
64 "lint da von starkem gaote die grfizen kraft hfta 

nud ouch bO rl«he wirde, nu klus dir einen man, 
der dir gerfiteii konne: an wen wilt du dieh Iftnt" 
Dd eprach der Lamparte "ich bin dtuer Bwestsr kiut. 
sit daz die fiirsten alle in uuserm gwalte aint 
ich wil diet) z« vater kieaea: du bist der vater mlo. 
din liute and oueh mieh selben eupbilhe ich tl die trinwe din." 

At the storming of King Machorel's citadel Ortnit asks his uncle 
to cariy the banner, on the ground that it was not fitting for any 
one else to do BO {Ort. A, 296 S.; Ori. C, 309 ff.)- In the follow- 
ing battle uncle and nephew fight side by side. During a tem- 
porary absence of Ortnit, Yljas is wounded and left lying for 
dead. Ortnit returns in haste and nurses him back to health. 
When he offers to relieve him of the banner by carrying it him- 
self, Yljas insists upon retaining it, and they fight on together. 
When, shortly after, Ortnit, by a clever ruse, gains possession of 
his beloved princess and carries her off in flight, he is overtaken 
by the pursuing heathen, and has to fight them single-handed. 
He is in sore straits when at last bis uncle appears on the scene ; 
Ortnit, exhausted from the unequal combat, hands to him his 
marvelous sword Boeen and with it Yljas puts the heathen to 
flight. 

The Biterolf und Dietleip also comes early among the epics 
of the Dietrich cycle, and in it the uncle-nephew motif is given 
great prominence. Having surreptitiously left his wife and his 
home to go to Etzel's court, the father, Biterolf, encounters his 
sister's son Walther. Neither recognizes the other, and when 
Walther denies the uncle passage through his land, a combat 
ensues. Fortunately the uncle recognizes his nephew before harm 
is done, and both rejoice at the happy issue. All that day and 
night the two talk with each other, and daybreak finds them lying 
side by side, still conversing while the others sleep. Biterolf 
cannot yield to his nephew's urgent desire that he remain for a 
longer visit ; in departing, he charges his nephew to watch over 
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his wife, his men, and his land during his absence (767 ff.). We 
are told repeatedly that WaLther faithfully performs this eharge 
(806 J 2100 ff.; 2168 ff.) ; and the deserted wife feeU that in 
Biterolf's nephew she has a firm support (2106). 

Through an unusual chance, Walther again becomes arrayed 
against his unele. On his way to find his absent father, Dietleip, 
Biterolf's son, is insulted by Gunther, and later he returns, sup- 
ported by an army of relatives, to take revenge. As a means 
of strengthening his iorcea Qunther invites a large number of 
guests to a festival, amiMig them Walther ; after they have par- 
taken of his bread and wine Gunther calls upon them for help 
against the enemy. Under the obligation of accepted hospitality 
Walther offers the services of himself and his men. 

To Dietleip and Biterolf the bonds of kin^ip seem badly 
wrenched when they see the latter's nephew in the hostile ranks 
of the approaching Burgundians. Biterolf exclaims: 

9924 ' ' sin muoter was diu sweater min, 

wie sich daz verkSret h&t 
daz er nu GunthSre gestftt I ' ' 

Biterolf sends a message of regret and complaint that Walther 
"die verchsippe Idt," and the messenger brings back from the 
latter an explanation of the eircumstanceB and a declaration of 
loyalty to his uncle and cousin, to whom he proposes that they 
avoid each other in the combat ( 9967 ff. ) . 

While Biterolf and Walther remain at heart faithful to kin 
duty, we find in Witige and Nantwin the unusu^ spectacle of 
an uncle and sister's eon in genuine hostility, Witige in Diet- 
leip 's camp, Nantwin with Gunther. That it is a feud of long 
standing between the two w6 learn from a reference to Witige 's 
past inability to overcome Nantwin (7718 ff.). In Gnnther's 
council the unnatural sister's son says: 

6582 DU ist ez an die zite komett 

daz wir fiillen uuier schrtu; 

wan Wite^ dei oeheim mtu 

mit mir doch ntrttet umb daz loot. 

knme ich in sin wlcgewant, 

ich fiiere immer deste bas." (Cf. 8G20 ff.) 
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His disloyal attitude provokes pointed comment from Biiediger ; 

8691 "f riant lol frinnde bl geatiLii, 

mir iat liep daz ich nilit h&n 
friant, aU ich iuch hoere jehen, 
die wider mtn willen wolden aehen 
in ir gewalt mtn sarw&t: 
der neven h&n ieh g«me rftt" 

This keen thrust of sarcasm from his own comrade in arms evokes 
a general laugh at Nantwin'a expense (6597 ff.)'. 

Hildebrant and hia nephew Wolfhart bear the usual intimate 
relationship to each other in this epic. We first find the uncle 
gently chiding Wolfhart for taking too lightly the approaching 
battle against Gunther (7285 ff.). Hildebrant has assigned a 
special opponent to every one, excepting only his beloved nephew, 
whom he desires to shield. Wolfhart demands to know whom 
he is to oppose ; and when he is detailed to fight Gere, he objects 
vociferously to the attempt to spare him through assignment to 
fight a mau of no known prowess. 

Noticing that Dietrich, who is to oppose Sifrit, shows signs 
of fear, Wolfhart confidentiaUy tells his uncle (7788 ff.). Hilde- 
brant leads Dietrich away for a private lesson. Wolfhart, con- 
cerned about his uncle and determiued to be on hand if needed, 
rides after them and watches them from a distance. Hildebrant 
cures Dietrich of his passing faint-heartedness by forcing him 
into combat and thus warming his blood ; but fearing Dietrich 's 
displeasure against Wolfhart, he refuses to reveal the source of 
his information until the King promises to bear no ill will in 
the matter (7940 ff.). 

Hildebrant 's love for his sister's son appears still more strik- 
ingly when the latter is captured by Stuotfuhs in the tournament 
with the Burgundians. . Hildebrant is disconsolate (8878 ff.), 
and bears the news to Dietrich, who tries to comfort him ; but he 
is determined that his nephew shaU be rescued ; 
0002 swie alter mir tnrnieren wert 

doch mnoz icb zdo zin dar in; 
Ieh hilfe mtn em neven bin 
mit biirgen ode mit ritterschaf 1 1 
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He urges that the peace which each aide has agreed to preserve 
during the tournament be annulled, and his insistence prevails. 
In the ensuing battle he breaks through the ranks of the com- 
batants, and points out his nephew's captor to Dietrich, who 
succeeds in slaying him. 

927S dO was liebe genuoc 

geBcheheu Hildebrande: 
is dQbte wie sin aade 
gar gerochsn waere. 

Wolfhart, wltneseing the fight, finally knocks down his guard 
and makes good hia escape with the timely aasistance of another 
uncle, Wolfwin {9355 ff.). Hildebrant chides Wolfhart for hia 
excessive zeal, admonishes him against a recurrence of his defeat, 
and remains shoulder to shoulder with hira throu^out the 
remainder of the fighting. He succeeds in recovering the won- 
derful sword which the enemy had wrested from Heime's hand, 
and he gives it to his nephew, denying Heime's request for its 
return. But when the latter casts a slur on Hildebrant by the 
reinark, "If I had the sword there would be less talk," Wolfhart 
fiares up, and requests his uncle to return the sword to Heime, 
with whom he offers to fight (12903 ff.)' Hildebrant, however, 
is obdurate. 

A less important sister's son in this same epic is Boppe, 
repeatedly identified as "Herbortes swesterkint," and constantly 
associated with his uncle.'" 

The only blood relationship pointed out in the Laurin und 
Walberan is that between the two heroes mentioned in the title. 
They address each other reciprocally as oheint, and there is no 
further specification of their kinship ;" but it seems apparent that 
we have here again the traditional uncle-nephew relation, and in 
it the whole plot centers. When Laurin is defeated and captured 
by Dietrich, word is sent at once to Laurin 's uncle, Walberan, 
the powerful dwarf-king in Armenia. He is greatly distressed 
when he receives this bad news and immediately assembles an 

ineSll ff.; 7711 ff.; 9443 ff.; 10200 fl.; 11210 ff.; 11960 ff. 
81 Walber&n = Laurin 's oheim : 59, 327, 421, 622, 627, 636, 661, 694, 
1136, 1142, 1149, 1152; Laurtn = Walberfto 's oheim: 223, 482, 608, 648. 
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army to liberate and avenge the captive nephew {II, 67 ff.)- In 
the meantime Laurin and Dietrich have become fast friends and 
have sworn brotherhood. When Walber^'e messen^r arrives 
to announce his approach, Laurln sends back a request that his 
uncle refrain from any harm to the country until he has arrived 
at Dietrich's capital, Bern (II, 419 ft.). Walberan at once 
a^ees, and when he reaches the gates of Bern, an affectionate 
meeting between uncle and nephew takes place (II, 601 ft.). 
. Laurtn thanks his uncle for the loyalty which led him to bring 
his army overseas to his rescue, expresses his undying gratitude, 
and asks his uncle to grant him a single request (II, 611 ff.)* 
To this the uncle replies : 
II, 639 . . . . " dtn tiiiebesal 

wil ich woDden Qb«r bI, 

ali ich von rehte tnoa mI. 

du umb gehabe dich wol; 

dar nmbe bin ich flz kameii, 

ez hum u schaden oder ze frumen, 

ich wende dir al dtne nAt 

Oder ich lige dar utube tflt. 

des soltu ouch gewert Bin, 

awes du gerst, lieber oehelm mtu. ' ' 

Thereupon Laurin relates what has happened and asks his uncle 
to extend friendship likewise to Dietrich (II, 649 ff.). Walberan 
is unpleasantly surprised, but finally yields, and offers knightly 
contests to the men of Bern under terms of peace. Nevertheless, 
so deep-seated is his resentment toward Dietrich that when he 
sees him, he forgets his promise, calls for his lance, and pushes 
the combat so bitterly that Hildebrant becomes alarmed for the 
safety of his king, and appeals to Laurin to intervene. Instmct- 
ing Hildebrant to do likewise with Dietrich, Laurin throws his 
arms around his uncle, and reminds him of his promise; Wal- 
ber^ relents and a complete reconciliation takes place, Dietrich 
and Walberan bectnning fast friends. 

The epic Alpkart's Tod, which has for its theme the war made 
upon Dietrich by Kaiser Ermeurtch, distinguishes throughout 
between the paternal nncle {veter) and the maternal uncle 
{cheim). The paternal uncle, Ermenricb, determines to force 
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Dietrich to surrender hia land to him and take it in fief, and 
upon the nephew's refosal, resorts to war. The Kaiser's coun- 
sellor, Heime, urges in vain that such action toward one thus 
related is unnatural. 

The hero, Alphart, is reared and cared for by hia maternal 
uncle Hildebrant, his father being nowhere mentioned. Their 
relation is most affectionate, the uncle watching over the nephew 
with a father's solicitude. When Alphart volunteers to take the 
dangeroos poet of a picket against Ermenricb's hostile army, 
uncle and aunt do their utmost to restrain him from the under- 
taking, which, as it turns out, is to cost him his life. When, 
however, all efforts have failed and Prau Uote has tearfully 
dressed the nephew in his armor with her own hands, the uncle, 
unable to reconcile himself with Alphart 's certain loss, resolves 
upon a dangerous plan: disgaising himself, he overtakes his 
nephew with the intention of defeating him and sending him 
home to safety. But in the ensuing combat he himself suffers 
defeat; and when he asserts his relationship Alphart takes this 
for a ruse, until the removal of Hildebrant's helmet establishes 
his identity. Thereupon Alphart chides him for having at- 
tempted such an expedient, and the thwarted uncle returns home 
in sorrow. Unfortunately a gap of eleven pages in the mana- 
script (23-34) deprives us of an important part of our material 
in this case — the effect of the news of Alphart 's treacherous 
slaying upon his relatives. The first indication of what has 
transpired is found when Hildebrant and Nitger, another nephew 
(333, 1), are seen riding together to ask help for Dietrich. That 
they come from battle is indicated by the word sturmmiiede 
(309, 4). Hildebrant watches over still another nephew, Wolf- 
hart, throughout the great battle in which Ermenrich is defeated 
(331 ff.). He keeps near him (429, I), presses after him, and 
precedes him into the conflict for the purpose of protecting him ;'* 
and when Wolfhart loses his horse and is hard pressed, the uncle 
rescues him, catches a new mount, and helps him to safety (439- 
443). 

»2 As in A't. 2274, 3, and Bit. 10647. 
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Hildebrant's brother, the monk Ilaam, is shown mouming at 
the grave of his dead nephew Alphart. Though he has rendered 
important assistance in the battle against Ermenrieh, he is never- 
theless forced to hide, for he has killed Dietrich 'a ancle and has 
thereby incnrred his bitter enmity. It is only with the greatest 
difficulty that Dietrich is finally led to extend forgiveness (405- 
408). 

In Dietrich's Flucht we read again of the relentless and cruel 
warfare which Ermrlch wages upon his nephew Dietrich, Erm- 
rich is only a paternal uncle, however, and is represented as a 
monster of greed, faithlessness, and tyranny (2414), who not 
tmly kills his brother Dietrich's sons (2467 ff.), but leaves his 
own son to die (2462 ff.). Althou^ no sister's sons occur in 
this epic, we find an aunt, Helche, providing for the marriage 
of her niece, a sister's daughter, and increasing her dowry by 
the gift of an entire province (7551 ff.). 

In the Raberuchlackt Dietrich leaves the dead bodies of his 
brother and his two charges, Etzel's sons, for a grim pursuit of 
the slayer, Witige. The latter is accompanied by his sister's son, 
Bienolt. Although his sabseqnent eondnet fiatly belies his words, 
the uncle professes to have fear only for his nephew's safety 
(931 ff.). Loudly calling to the Seeing pair, Dietrich appeals to 
their manhood to stop and give battle, pointing out to them that 
they are two to one. The nephew urges the uncle to stand with 
him and accept the challenge, but the frightened and cowardly 
Wit^e refuses ; and when Rienolt declares that then he will fight 
Deitrich single-handed, we have the rare and shameful spectacle 
of an uncle leaving his sister's son to his fate (943 ff.). Beinolt 
is quickly slain by Dietrich, who loses no time in the pursuit of 
Witige. As the bitterest taunt of all, Dietrich calls after the 
fieeizLg uncle, in the hope of checking his Sight : 

B67 "Helt, naere dir nQ leide, 

b6 raeehestQ die ii6t. 
Beinolt Qf der heide 
Ut Ton tnlnea handen Ut. 
biatil ein recke kiiene uad maers, 
sd richestti in" nprach der Bemaere. 
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Witige's desertion of his sister's son greatly heightens the impres- 
sion of Dietrich's terribly implacable viiidictiTeness, and is the 
best possible evidence of the abject terror with which Witige 
avoidB his grim pursuer, in a flight which even the sea does not 
stop ; for he plunges into the waves, where he is received by an 
ancestress, the mermaid Wachilt (964). 

In the various versions of the Bosengarien, another of the 
popular epics of the Dietrich cycle, Hildebrant and his sister's 
sons once again become conspicuous. The nephews, we are told 
{Ros. D, 127), resemble their uncle. Hildebrant appears con- 
stantly as the mentor of his nephew Wol&art, praising or cor- 
recting him {Ros. A, 182, 345), and stirring him to victory in 
combat {Ros. A, 198 ff.), bnt always concealii^ his afFection 
under rough words. When Wolfhart defeats Hagen and, flushed 
with victory, wanta to fight on, the uncle leads him by the arm 
from further danger. When Dietrich refuses to fight SIfrid, 
and Wolfhart, seeing his uncle's tears of vexation, t^ers to face 
Sifrid himself, the uncle refuses to permit the unequal contest, 
but asks the nephew's assistance in ease he should himself get 
into trouble in attempting to rouse Dietrich's ^hting spirit 
{Ros. D\ XVIII, 13, 1). It is further noteworthy that when 
Dietrich sends his brother to secure help, he directs him to ask 
Gotelind for her sister's son {Ros. D, 87 ff.). 

Comparison of the various versions of this epic in chrono- 
li^cal order shows an increasing prominence of the father. In 
Ros. A the father of Hildebrant 's nephews is not mentioned at 
all ; in the later Ros. D his name is Amelolt, and he specially 
commends his sons to their uncle's care as they depart for the 
adventure in the Rosengarten, while he himself stays behind to 
guard the homeland : 

SmZ), 81,4 "84 enpbilh« ich dir wider die lieben sune mtu, 
Wolfhart and Sigestap, dtner sweater kint. 
du wizseat, lieber bruoiler, daz de mir Hep eint." 

There is also an increasing irregularity in the use of relation- 
ship terms; for whereas the terms Tieve and okeim are used in 
Ros. A and D, in the later versions D^ and F both uncle and 
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Buter's sons are called veter. And in Rot. D and D' Volker is 
identified in the impossible relatiooship of Eriemhilde 'a swester- 
sun (45, 2).^ 

The Virginal stands out both for its confused and inconsistent 
use of relationship terms, and for unusual prcHninence of the 
paternal nnele and the brother's son.'* Hildebrant and Wolf- 
hart, however, traditionally maternal uncle and nephew, likewise 
figure in the Virginal. Their chaffing of each other at times 
degenerates into quarrel, but on the whole their gruffneas ill 
conceals their love (898; 983 ff.). 

Less prominence is given to the uncle-nephew motif in the 
epics Sigenot and Wolfdi^rick. In the Sig&not, the giant of 
that name is impelled by a burning desire to avenge the death 
ofhis nephew Orinen at the hand of Dietrich (3, 1; 6, 6; 11, 7ff.). 
In Wolfd. A the uncle, Hugdietrich, an utterly iinscrupulous 
character, who orders his son killed and then accuses his toed, is 
hostile also toward his sister 's son (6ff.). In Wol/d. 5 the giant 
Helle wants to kill Wolfdietrieh for the slaying of his neve 
Boumgarten (488 fl.). In Wolfd. D two other sister's sons 
appear. One of these DelKan, nephew of King Merzian, is killed 
by "Wolfdietrieh in a battle with the Saracens near Jerusalem, 
and the imcle leaves no stone unturned to acctmiplish revenge. 
The other is a nephew who accompanies and assists the Burggraf 
when the latter, later on in the epic (VIII, 288 S.), attacks Wolf- 
dietrieh. 

Having considered the popular epic, we now turn to the 
court epic, the product of chivalry. The court epics were written 
within the 12th and 13th centuries. Just as in the social life of 
this period, so also in poetry, France was the model and source 
of inspiration for Germany. Thus it is that the German epic 
of chivalry rests directly upon French literature, irrespective 
of whether the material is of antique, oriental, or British-Celtic 
origin. Sometimes we have to do with a more or less faithful 



" The editor, Hotz, commeDts on this passage as follows (p. 244) : 
"Als EriemtiiltH Neffen konnte ihn ein Measch, der seine Qedankeo bei- 
tammeii hatte, nicht bezeichnen, da E. niemals eine Sehwester hat." 

" C*. 307, 7 IT.; 588, 3 ff.; 387 ff.; 199 ff. 
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translation of a French original. Again, we find epics which 
are free inventions, but have been suggested or influenced by 
French models. In general it may be asserted that the work of 
the Qerman epic-writers is not a slavish translation or imitation, 
but a reshaping or recreating that displays a great amount of 
independence. It lies outside the scope of the present under- 
taking to make a detailed comparative study of the German epics 
and their sources. Often there is no French source extant, and 
in many cases where we have to do with epics which are largely 
German inventions, such as the Jungere Titurel, Daniel, Odrd, 
Krone, Demantin, Tandareis und Flordibel, Meleram, Seifrid 
de Ardemont, and Wigamur, it will never be possible to deter- 
mine to what extent on the one hand French influence has been 
effective and on the other hand Qerman social organization is 
reflected. Because of this foreign influence, as well as because 
of its greater artificiality, the court epic must be considered only 
as secondary evidence. But it must also be pointed out that 
influence has not been exerted in one direction only. French 
scholars, accepting the results of the investigations of Pio Bajna, 
Gaston Paris, and others, now commonly concede that the French 
popular epic is of Germanic origin, and that it reveals traces of 
Teutonic law and custom.*" It was not until the 9th century 
that French poetry had finally and definitely separated from 
German poetry. In view of historical evidence of the promi- 
nence of the avunculate among the Germanic tribes at the time 
of Tacitus (ef. below, 135 ff.) and the occurrence of the uncle- 
nephew motif in the earliest documents of Germanic literature, 
it is much more probable that the French popular epic has bor- 
rowed this motif from German than that the reverse has occurred, 
if indeed that motif was not indigenous in both countries. If, 
as the writer believes, the evidence of matrilineal conditions which 
both classes of epies preserve may be considered Indo-European 

«°Cf. Gaston Paris: Bomania, XIII, 610: "Nob chanaonH de geste ont 
UD caract^re germanique et par 1 'usage meme auquel ellea doivent I'eiiat- 
ence, et par 1 'esprit qui les anime, et par le milieu oil eUea Be aont d6ve- 
loppfies." AlBO L. Petit de Julleville: ffwi. de la Langne et de la Lit- 
tirature franfaise, Paris, 1910, 55; "Tl n'est plus permis aujourdliui de 
nier 1 'origine germanique de notre litt4rature «pique, et c 'est un point sur 
tequel leB Erudite fran^is sembleut d 'accord avec les allemanda." 
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in origio, the extent of international influence in the epic is not 
a matter of gt^at moment." 

The immediate forerunners of the court epic are the Alexan- 
dertied and the BolandsHed. In Lamprecht's Alexander (ca. 
1130) we find that the hero is named after his mother's brother 
(Alex. Str. Ill ff.)- 1° IHrich's Alexanderlted, written a cen- 
tury and a half later, Ne^sar is identified after his luatemal 
uncle King NinuB (8217 ft.), and Kassander is pointed out as 
swester suon of Alexander (23605). Furthermore, when Alex- 
ander has a bad dream in which he is stabbed to the heart and 
thereupon sees his mother, the dream is interpreted to him to 
mean, 

23605 "diner lieben sweater suon 

bftt ubel gedftbt an dir tnon." 

bnt no further use is made of the incident. 

The BolandsHed, like its French source, the Chanson de 
Roland, glorifies the relationship between Karl and his sister's 
son Roland. The Old French chanson haa been adequately dis- 
cussed by Farnsworth." Comparison with the German veraion 
shows no noteworthy differences in the treatment of relationships. 
The story of the RolandsUed is retold in later epics known as 
Karl der Orosse, by Strieker, and the Karlmeinet, the latter hav- 
ing been written by an anonymous poet nearly two centuries 
later than the Rotandslied and being in reality a compilation 
from a number of sources including a later version of the 
RolandsUed which is not extant. Neither of these differs mate- 
rially in plot or viewpoint from the original so far as they cover 
the same ground. We shall consider the three versions together. 

Since the uncle-nephew relationship forms the warp and woof 
of these epica, it is hardly pos^ble to give an adequate account 
of it without a review of the entire epics. It is necessary to be 
as brief as possible. 

How prominent the young nephew is in the councils of his 
uncle is shown by the complaint which Genelun makes : 

M Cf. below, 167 ff., 173. 
f Op. cit., pasHm. 
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Sol., 1104 "thtnen vuraten Ut iz alien l«it 

thaz thu in thtoen grOi^ea wiicen 
nnaih *lle Ust suxen. 
iz g6t una ane thi« Bre 
Duna lAinet nllit, lieber herre; 
thtn naT« Bualant 
ubemiofet una alle Hunt." 

(Cf. Elarlm. 3»e, 30 il.; 432 b, 36.) 

Karl's favoritism toward Koland is the subject of criticism hy 
Oliver in Karl der Grosse, when the latter quarrels with Roland 
over the honor of fighting the dangerous foe Ospinal. Oliver 
ascribes the emperor's partiality to the fact that Boland is his 
sister's son, and wishes that he, too, were a nephew, to receive 
favored treatment: 

A 113 b, 64 Olyuere begunde dat aere claen, 

Want ir Karlles Huster son eejt 
Dar vmh deot hey vren willen alle zyt 
Were ich eya ayner neuen, 
He Boulde mir dat vechten genen. 

Oliver is so vexed that he blows his horn and leaves Karl's court 
with all bis followers. Karl, regretting this, asks his nephew as 
a special favor to yield precedence to Oliver, and loath as he is 
to give up the honor of the combat, Boland not only yields to 
his uncle's wishes but lends Oliver bis precious sword Durendart 
(414, 19 ff.). 

When the question of the sending of a messenger to bear an 
ultimatum to Marsilie is being discussed, Boland impetuously 
springs up and asks to be sent ; but the emperor is unwilling to 
expose him to so much danger. Finally Karl acts upon bis 
nephew's suggestion that the letter's step-father Qenelun be sent. 
Qenelun, seeking to avoid his selection from cowardly fear, makes 
his final appeal to Karl in the name of his son Baldewin, who ia 
also Karl 's sister 's son : 

Bol., 144S a«ne1Qn viel theme keisere zu vuozen. 

' ' herre, ' ' epraeh er, ' ' mahte ih noh 
thin sweater is m!n wit. 
and verlieae ih then l!f, 
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■A nimet Boolant 

al mlo erre zuo slner hant: 

er verstOzet thtuer sweater Bone. 

In his indignant denial of this imputation Roland points out 
that he would not so ill repay his uncle who had fostered him 
trom childhood : 

Sol., 1480 ih neplege niet antrQwen. 

•A mahte then keiser rGwen 

th&z er mih gezogen h&t 

unde nimet mih thikke an alnen rftt. 

Karl is overcome with grief when GenelQn, who ia inwardly 
plotting revenge against Roland, suggests that the latter be left 
behind to rule in Spain," a suggestion to which the uncle must 
assent, since all the nobles are agreed : 
Sol., 2965 ther keiaer harte erbleihte 

thaz bonbet er nither neihte, 

thaz gehdrde vone ime flSh, 

thaz geBiune ime enz&h, 

vile tTQrllcheu er eat. 

aih verwandelOte allez thaz an ime was. 
{CI. Earl d. Gr., 3505.) 

At this critical juncture the emperor turns frequently to prayer 
for his nephew, whom he calls at various times "mine huote" 
{Bol, 1310; Karl d. Gr., 3842) and "mine zesewe hant" {Rol., 
2974). With first thought for the emperor's honor, Roland does 
not hesitate for a moment to accept the perilous post; but his 
uncle 's grief is profound : 

Sol., 3216 ther keiser weinete vile »fiTe. 

vile tbikke er in kuste; 
er thruhte in ane ediie brnate, 
er beewief in mit then armen. 
er Hprah: "nn muoxe iz got erbarmen, 
tbaz ih thib hie mnoz Iftzen. 
jane mah ih niht thar tuo gebenm&zeu 
thai ih thft fare nftme, 
helet, thaz ih thih tagelichen B&he." 



»» Except in the Karlm. (451, 11 ff.), where Karl is pleased at WelliB* 
(Oeneliin's) snggeatiou, since he suspects no treason; nevertheless here 
too the parting is bitter. 
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At their parting, 

Zari d Gr., 39S1 D& wart von in beiden, 

dd si dch mnoBen scheiden, 
edn j&mer stare und alsd grOi 
daz nan den klegeltehen dOz 
uber eine mtle vemsm. (Cf. Karlm. 
A 461 b, 41.) 

Left behind in Spain, Roland is attacked by an overwhehning 
force of the heathen and in Bore straits blows a mighty blast on 
his horn. At its sound, 

So(., 6075 ther keiser begunde vore angesten ewizen: 
er kom ein tetl Qz atnen wizen. 
er unthutte harte: 

thai hftr prah er Oz there swarte. (C(. Karl 0. Or., 
7108 a., 7975 ff.; KaHm. 458 b, 44 t.) 

The emperor's worst fears are confirmed when he reaches the 
scene of the battle ; taking Boland up in his arms, 
Sol., 7S08 er begonde in wantelen 

al hine Dnde here. 

vile innehlfchen sprah er: 

"6wt vile lieber neve, 

wie nngerae ih nv lebel 

want Hcolte ih zuo thir in thai graft 

tho w6re mines alteres staf : 

mirae gescah nie at) leithe. 

thu w&riz ailez elne. 

tha w&re mtn zeaewiu bant. 



thaz bluot flfiz ime vone then ougen 
Of then stein er gesaz: 
ienoh hiute ist er naz, 
tha thaz btuot ane flSz. (Cf. Ear! d. Gr., 
8322 ff.; Karlm. 465 b, 66 ff.) 

From now on the Kaiser thinks of nothing but revenge ; it is his 
one impulse both in the defeat which he indicts upon the heathen 
and in the trial of the traitor Genelun. In connection with this 
trial we find an uncle-nephew relationship in the German epics 
which does not exist in the French source." When Karl desires 

■> In the French Ch. de B. (361, 362} Pinabel ia merely GenelQn 'b friend 
and peer. 
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GcnelQn's panishmeiit at the trial, the latter's nephew bravely 
steps forward and demands the r^bt of defending his uncle in 
an ordeal (Bol., 8785; Karlm., 521, 25 «.). His loyalty to his 
uncle is expressed in the words: 

Earl d. Or., 11789 er wolte in lebendeo bringen 
bin wider ze Kerlingen, 
Oder bt im tdt geltgen. 

In the bitter eombat of the ordeal, which turns against Pinabel, 
the latter is strongly urged to sacrifice Genel&n and restore him- 
self to grace. But he prefers death to desertion of his uncle : 

JI(tI.,8660 "thurh Oeuat&ne koiu ih here, 

nemag ih ime aiht gethiugen, 
Boue wile ih uiht liegeo. 
uemah iz niwet bezzere werthea, 
ih wile thurh ine ersterbeD." (Cf. Karl d. Or. 
12031 B.) 

In the KarlmeiTiet the traitor Wellis (Qenelun) has the support 
of two sisters' sons,*" Pynabel and Herffen, who come with a 
following of five hundred knights to effect his rescue (A 520, 
51 ft.). But here too Pynabel is defeated in the ordeal and 
hanged. Gebewin, Nibelnne, and Gotfrit, mentioned in the 
RolaiidsUed merely as Karl's men, are presented in Karl der 
Orosse as his neven. He uses them as leaders and messengers 
(9145 ff., 9159 ff., 10977 ft.). A more prominent figure in the 
same epic is Gerhart, who has fostered his nephew and niece, 
Oliver and Alita. Himself childless, he has made these relatives 
his heirs (11131). The uncle's great concern for his nephew's 
safety is shown in 11031 ff., 11163 ff., 11237 ff., and his grief over 
Oliver's death is described in 11237 ff. In the Karlmeinet, too, 
Gerhart has fostered his sister's children, Oliver and Alda. The 
first question which he puts to the men returning from Spain 

"•According to A 520, 71: '*y waren tynre ttuter hint,' Conceming 
Pynabel tiua relatiDaahip is confirmed by 520, 51. But Herffen is bare 
first introduced he 'PynaheU oemen toen' 520, 58 — &n exceptional, patri- 
lineal introduction even if we reconcile the two etatemente hj the asBump- 
tion that HerCen's and Pynabel'i mothers were sisters and that 'oem' 
means here an uncle by marriage only. 
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i the welfare of hia nephew (497, 52). When the aad 
news of the letter's death is imparted to him, emotional depth 
is added to the scene of grief by the simple statement: Olyuer 
was Qerartz suster soen (506, 59). 

Among the heathen, Mateus {Rol., 575 ft. ; Karl d. Or., 1161 
flf.) and Algalifeg appear as uncles {Bol., 1875 ff.; Earl d. Or., 
2647 S., 2399 ff.). The latter, who has a nephew in the heathen 
king Marsilie, is the king's counsellor, and is quick in his desire 
to avenge insult to his nephew. The latter, in turn, protects 
Algalifes from Karl. In the Earl der Grosse Marsilie also has 
a nephew whom he considers as a son, and to whom he intrusts 
the leadership of a large army (6301 ff.). There are two paternal 
uncles, Carpin (5057 ff.) and Malprime's uncle (9967 ff.), each 
of whom loses his life in the attempt to avenge a brother's son, 
■as does the paternal uncle Qanebeus in Karlmeinet (482, 8 ff.). 

The last of the epics which retell the story of Karl and Roland 
is the Earlmeinet, which, as stated above, includes other material 
than that contained in the Chanson de Roland, the Rolandslied, 
or the Karl der Grosse; and here again uncles and nephews are 
very much in evidence. The heathen king, Bremunt, who has 
been defeated by Qalaffers, King of Spain, is preparing a new 
campaign against him. His sister's son, Kayphas, is described 
as an unusually powerful man. The uncle places great reliance 
in his nephew's strength, and the latter is completely subservient 
to the wishes of his uncle. Sending for Kayphas, the uncle 
recounts to him his previous defeat. The nephew swears that he 
will brii^ victory to his uncle, who knights him in return for 
the promised services (A 46 b, 51 ff.). Moving upon Qalaffers 
at once with a large army, Bremunt camps on the shore of the 
river Tahge. Here he gives his nephew command of an army 
and sends him across the river to begin the attack. After a 
bloody battle Kayphas is forced to leave the field. His uncle 
praises him for his brave fighting, and asks him to rest. Karl, 
riding secretly to the river during a fog the next morning, comes 
into contact with Kayphas, who had approached from the other 
side. In the ensuing combat Karl beheads his foe, and hanging 
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hifl head to his saddle, makes his way back across the river. When 
the uncle discovers the death of his nephew, his grief is uncon- 
trollable : 

A 73, 5 Hey begonde wejaen ind clogSD, 

Bicb tjmen ind bantslagen. 
O waeh, we Is mir gescheit, 
Bo mir nn eralkgen leit 
Eayphas mju neue der vroniBte man, 
De van BTner zyt ee leyH geiraD I 



Do wsrde eme van niwen also leide, 
Dat hey neder vp de beyds 
Dry w«rff von erne leluer lach, 
So bey en borde noeh en each. 



Detennined to avenge the death of his nephew, Bremunt e 
tera Karl the following ni<H^ing in battle. In the long combat 
he finally loses his gword Durendart; facing death at Karl's 
hand, he asserts that if killed he will be grimly avenged by his 
uncle Corsant: 

A 92 b, so Dat macb ieh wael var war geyn, 

Ala van Tabenie Coraant 
Uyn ome der konjoiek halt erkant 
De mere, dat du mleb bais eislagen, 
Dat wil ich dyr vur waer sagen. 
So sal hey in kurtzen syden 
Uit kracbt dir durch ryden 
Vranckricb ind alle dyne lant. 
Dar sail gescheyn beyde roefl ind brant 
Bonder dynen wille 
Beyde offenbar ind stille. 
Want bey is der bogester konynck eyn, 
Den de sonne ee bench eyn. 
Ouch was hey mir bo reehte bolt, 
Dat bey noch durcb aeluer noch durch golt 
Hieh neit en leyat vngewrocbeu. " 

This threat, however, is of no avail to save Bremunt 's life. 

To reward Earl for his services in killing Bremunt, GalafFer 
with his army accompanies Karl to France in order to help him 
recover his crown from usarpers. They paaa on the way through 
the territory of Karl 's loyal friend QerflSn. The latter is highly 
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dupleaaed at the treBpass of thia strange army, and wonders how 
he can learn its identity. His beloved nephew Qodyn offers to 
confront the approaching army and challenge any knight amoi^ 
them to single combat, in the hope of securing the desired infor- 
mation from the defeated foe. QerfiSn thanks his nephew for 
the good plan, but, unwilling to expose him to this danger, takes 
the task upon himself aa the more hardened and experienced man 
(A 105 b, 34 ff.)- However ardently the nephew covets the 
adventure for himself, he nevertheless acquiesces at once in his 
uncle's will. Gerffin is very proud of Godyn (A 111 b, 35), 
and they cover themselves with glory in the battle before Paris, 
fighting side by side. The uncle's authority to dispose of his 
nephew in marriage is illustrated in A 213, 54 ff. 

Id this same battle Karl's brother-in-law, Herra^ Balyn, is 
accompanied by a neve, Emelriche (A, 114 b, 33 ff,). Twice we 
are told how bravely the latter fights at Balyn 's side (A 116, 
A 117, 1 ff.). Morant, Karl's faithful standardbearer, also has 
two Tieven in fosterage, Puekelmet and Elinant. While absent 
on leave Morant is accused by Bohart of improper relations with 
Karl's wife Qalya. Karl is urged to entice Morant and his two 
neven to court in order to punish him (228 b, 54 ff,), A mes- 
senger is sent to Morant with the promise of the bestowal of great 
possessions upon the latter's nephews. Morant is delighted at 
this rec<^nition of his charges, but bad dreams deter him from 
accepting the summons to court, A second messenger specifically 
mentions two great fiefs intended for the nephews ; and now the 
apprehension of the uncle yields to his affection for his nephews 
and he goes to court with them. Accused by the King, Galya 
and Morant deny their guilt, and the latter demands an ordelal. 
Faced with the necessity of supplying hostages according to cus- 
tom, and having only his nephews with him, Morant asks them 
to do their duty by him as he would do his by them. They 
assent without delay and are confined in heavy chains (241 b, 
41 ff.). Seeking to avoid the dangerous ordeal, Morant 'a accuser 
Bohart makes fresh accusations which goad Earl to order the 
immediate execution of Morant and Galya ; but the intervention 
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of Baldewin and Koland, Karl's sisters' sons, prevents this Bom- 
mary action. These two nephews, who have great influence over 
their uncle, win him back to a desire for due process of law, and 
the ordeal takes place. While the conflict ra^^ the two nephews, 
Elinant and Fuckelmet, fettered as they are, pray fervently for 
their nude 's success ; and after Morant 's vindication Karl knights 
them, provides them with brides and gives them fiefs, amply 
apolc^izing to all Morant 's relatives. 

At this point Karl's sister's son Roland comes to the fore. In 
the battle for the holy sepulcher, we see Karl and Roland fighting 
side by side, the nephew counseling and cheering his uncle (331, 
21 ff.). Again, we find the uncle trying to restrain his nephew 
from the dangerous combat with the giant Ferracut and yielding 
only reluctantly to Roland's persistent ur^g (363 b, 63 ff.; 
364, 17 fE.). The narrative then takes up the story of the 
RolandsUed, and only a few points in variation require mention. 
When Wellis (Geueliiu) departs upon his mission to Marselis, 
from which he has little hope of returning alive, he entrusts his 
oeme (uncleT) Wyneman, who would have liked only too well to 
accompany him and who sees him off, with the guardianship of 
his family and land (443, 59 tf.) ; and in so doing he charges him 
with the proper care of his sister's son — the same who later gives 
his life as champion for his uncle's cause — before mention of his 
own ofifepring (A 444, 11 ff.). A Graf von Fundrall also appears 
in this version as Oliver's oeme. Upon seeing his nephew's 
corpse he is overcome with grief. Having planned to make Oliver 
his sole heir, Fundrall now decides to devote his wealth to relig- 
ious purposes for the sake of his nephew's soul (A 492, 29 £C.). 

Comparing the French original, the Chanson de Roland, with 
the three German epics, we find that there is some tendency in 
the latter to increase the number of relationships. Thus in the 
Chanson de Roland, Pinabel is mentioned only as Genelun's 
friend and peer (cf. above) ; in the RolandsUed and Karl der 
Orosse he appears as neve, in Karlmeinet he is specified as susler 
soen (520, 54), and is also accompanied by a second sister's son 
Herffen (520, 71). Again, in the Chanson de Roland, Pinabel is 
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opposed in the ordeal by Tierria, who is apparently of no relation 
to Roland; in the Bolandilied Tirrih ig "«{n n&kette geborene 
m&k" (8825) ; and in Karl der Orosse Dietrich calls Roland his 
neve (11820, 11971), and uses Rfdand's sword Dorendart in 
avenging his death. And as we have seen, the Karlmeinet pre- 
sents an nnde {oeme=t) to Wellia (Oenel^) in Wyneman 
(443, 59), and a similar relative to Oliver in the Graf von Fnn- 
drall (A 492, 29). It should be noted in all three of the German 
epics, as in the Chanson de Roland, that although Karl's son is 
in existence and is legal heir, he remains entirely in the back- 
ground. This B(Hi is offered by Karl to R<^and'8 grief -stricken 
betrothed as a compensation for the loss of Roland. 

In the fragments of the epic Graf Rudolf {ca. 1170) which 
are preserved, Graf Rudolf and Bonitait appear as neven. In 
Rudolf's Sight with Irmengart, which is very similar to that of 
Waltber and Hildegrund in the Waltkarilied, Bonifait dies in 
defense of the young couple. Though it ia not impossible that 
we have to do here with uncle and nephew, it seems more probable 
that Rudolf and his neve are cousins. 

The Enexde by Heinrich von Veldeke (ca. 1185), the Liet von 
Troye by Herbert von Fritzlar (ca. 1215) and a later version of 
the same narrative, the Trojaniscker Krieg, left unfinished by 
Konrad von Wiirzhurg at his death in 1287, all deal with material 
from antiquity, borrowed through the French. In the Eneide 
mixes, in disgniae as StnSn, represents himself as bent upon 
avenging the death of his uncle (990 ff.). Yljonix, Eneas' mes- 
senger to King Latin, is accompanied by a neve, and other neven 
are mentioned in lines 9012 flf., 10858 ff. In the lAet von Troye 
Xerxes is accompanied by his sister's son Menon (4061), and 
CantipuB meets death at Hector's hands in the attempt to avenge 
the slaying of his sister's son Philatoas (8814 ff.). The author, 
Herbert, criticizes the praise which his source bestows upon King 
Pelias, since he was faithless to his nephew Jason (in this case a 
brother's son, 112 fit.). The uncle-nephew relationship is brought 
out still more prominently in the Trojaniscker Krieg. When 
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Lfimedon's sister's son EUachim is slain by Pollux, the uncle's 
grief is boundless, and he makes a solemn vow of vengeance : 

12124 in Tioye wil ich niemer komen, 

6 daz ich dich gerochsn hftn. 
dea wirt ein eit von mir getftn 
den gSten algemeine. 
dtn Itp clftr unde reine 
gebluemet wol mit trinwen 
der maoz miiih ietaei riuwen, 
die wile ich lif der erden won." 
BUS clagte kiinic Uimedoa 
den jungen, tSnei sweater baro. 

Promising great rewards to those who help "him avenge hia 
nephew, he si^: 

1S186 an minem sippeubluote 

apiir ich bO laid en sneblic, 
daz mich des grim men tAdee atric 
hie kniipfet in ain netzegarn, 
ob miner lieben sweeter barn, 
der vor mir lit ergtoehen, 
niht hiute wirt gerochen." 

Ulixes derides and reproaches Achilles for having dressed in 
female garb, and points out that he has thereby shamed his 
mother's brother Jupiter (2S444). Id asking for the hand of 
Licomeden's daughter, AchilleB identifies himself by naming his 
mother and his maternal uncle, making no reference to his father 
(28772). Ajax is repeatedly identified by reference to bis mater- 
nal uncle (37128, 37186, 37396); similarly Euripilus (44691). 
And Ajax mourns the fate which separates him from his mother's 
brother (37397 ff.). 

In the 13th century it is no longer antiquity which has the 
center of the stage in the French and German court epics, but 
the legends of King Artus (or Arthur), originating in Old 
Britain. We shall consider first the works of the three bright 
stars of the German court epic, and then the epics produced by 
their successors, the epigones. 

In Hartmann's Srec, the festival or beauty contest to which 
£rec takes finite is given by the latter's maternal nncle Imun 
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(435 ft.). He is ready to do everything possible for them, and 
at once supplies hia niece with suitable dress (633 ff.). He sig- 
nally honors Erec, partly becaiise the latter is his niece's cham- 
pion and partly because he is victor in the contest. Before their 
departure to King ArtOs' court, he bestows rich gifts upon them 
(1406 ff.). 

Artfis is represented as having a number of neven about him, 
but his favorite among them, Oaweia, is the only one specifically 
defined as swestersun. Eager to see his neve (1794, 9944) firec, 
Artus especially charges Gawein to fetch him : 

4872 G&wein, nft wis gem&nt 

wiei nnder nns ist gewant, 

daz dd mln ntwhster friimt biat, 

und sQrae dich deheine frUt 

mSra durch die liebe mSn. 

hilf luir und der kunegtn 

da£ vir Brecken gewhen: 

b6 mac mir liebera niht geeehehen." 

G&weiu accomplishes the mission, even though he finds it neces- 
sary to resort to a ruse. Later firec, after his victory over Mabo- 
nagnn, conducts numerous women, whose husbands his defeated 
foe had slain, to his uncle Artus, to adorn the latter 's court 
(9944 ff.). King Ivreins and Mabonagrin are also uncle and 
nephew. Mabonagrin, returning from abroad with a wife gained 
by elopement, brings her to the home of his uncle, who thereupon 
dubs him a knight (9482 ff.)- The happiness of the family is 
disturbed by an oath which the young wife, fearing eventual 
desertion, exacts from her husband, to the effect that he remain 
alone with her in the garden at his uncle's castle until defeated. 
The husband, being of great strength, kills all knights who 
approach. This brings great sorrow to the land and explains 
why the uncle, in speaking of the frightful prowess of the grim 
knight, is also under the shadow of the gloMn cast by his nephew's 
oath, and why the uncle's concern is for firec rather than for 
the nephew when the former enters the garden to give combat. 
The nephew himself is in the end greatly pleased at his own 
defeat, for it brings welcome release. 
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In the Iwein, Kalogreant has been unhorsed and deprived of 
his moimt by a powerful knight at the magic well under the 
linden. Iwein considers it his right and duty to avenge his neve 
(806), snd is much exercised when Artus proposes to go to the 
well with his full strength, for he apprehends that the king will 
give the distinction of the combat to his sister's son Oawein 
(911 ff.)- In order to forestall such a turn of events, Iwein 
secretly leaves at once and takes vengeance upon hia nephew's 
despoiler. As the time approaches for Artus to start on his 
expedition, Eaii taunts Eal<^jeant because his tincle Iwein 
remains absent, despite his duty of avenging his kin (2456 S.). 
Later in the narrative Iwein happens to stop at the castle of a 
knight who is suffering attack by the giant Harpin, to whom he 
has denied the hand of his daughter. Two of the knight's sons 
have already been killed by the giant, while the other four are 
prisoners and are threatened with death. The distressed father 
turns to the mother's brother of his children, Oawein, for their 
succor : 
4780 ez ist mir Bfi umb in gewant 

daz er mir miiese gestAn 

ze mime kiunber den ich h&n: 

mill wlp ist sin sweater. 

Unfortunately Gawein is absent on the attempt to rescue his 
uncle's abducted wife Genover; the knight consequently adjures 
Iwein, in the name of his comrade Gawein, to stay and help him. 
Iwein has promised to champion Lunete, Queen Laudine's maid; 
but though in honor bound to keep this engagement, he feels that 
he must stay, for it is the sister's sons of bis beloved comrade who 
are in peril (4905 ff.). Gawein later bears this service in mind 
with constant gratitude (7610 ff.; 7745 ff.). 

The world's greatest epic of love, Tristan und Isolt, appears 
in medieval German literature in two versions, the older being 
that of Eilhart (cu. 1170), the more renowned that of Gottfried 
(1210). The latter poet left his work incomplete, and conclu- 
sions were written by two succeeding poets. In all these poems 
the uncle and sister's son. King Marke and Tristan, are the 
central characters, and around them the entire plot turns. 
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In Eilliart's version the youth Tristan obtains pennission of 
bis father to go to the court of hia mother's brother, where he 
presents himself incognito. He is usually identified in the epic 
as "Markes sweater son" (631, 734, 5623). In Glottfried'a ver- 
sion the boy's father is dead, and he reaches his uncle's castle by 
accident rather than by design.'* In each version they feel their 
perfect compatibility from first sight. Marke chooses Tristan 
for his intimate companion, knights him, and is extremely happy 
when he learns that the youth is his sister's son, declaring that 
he shaD be his heir (Gottfr. Trist. 4297 ff. ; Eilk. Trist. 1337 AT.). 
The devotion which the uncle feels finds repeated expression, as 
in his declaration that his happiness shall consist in passing all 
his days with his nephew, his desire to share all his worldly goods 
with him, and in his determination to forego marriage in order 
that his heritage may go to him. The reciprocal devotion of the 
nephew is well shown in his resolve to free his uncle from the 
long-endured humiliation of paying tribute to the King of Ire- 
land, by meeting the latter's challenger Morolt in single combat. 
Marke is deeply worried over Tristan's resolve,' and does his 
utmost to dissuade him. Failing in this, he accouters him with 
his own hands in his own prized armor, mounts him upon his 
own ehai^r, and gives him a fine sword and shield {Eilh. Trist. 
750 ff.; Oottfr. Trist. 6246 fl.). Although victorious, Tristan is 
wounded with a poisoned sword. Realizing that the alternative 
is between death and a cure at the hands of Morolt's hostile niece 
Isolde, Tristan sets out in a boat for Ireland. This is an occasion 
of great grief for the uncle, who stands gazing with tear-dimmed 
eyes after the disappearing craft (EUh. Trist. 1130 ff. ; Oottfr. 
Trist. 7374 ff.) ; but his joy is equally great upon the return of 
his nephew healed. 

Jealous relatives endeavor to thwart the king's desire to have 
a sole heir in Tristan, by urging him to marry (Eilk. Trist. 
1337 flf.; Oottfr. Tris^. 4297 ff.). He steadfastly resists, and 

*i The foBter father, who ba« vainlj ae&rched for Tristan, gives tbanka 
to God when he learns that he has landed in KuTnaval-. 
Gottfr. Triit. 837 " So ist er rehte komen hin heim, 
wan Uarke cter ist sin oeheim. ' ' 
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finally aims to make their purposes miscarry by choosing an 
impossible bride; having found a woman's hair, he swears that 
he will marry only the woman to whom it belongs. But when 
Marke's relatives hold Tristan responsible for this ruse and the 
latter feels that his life is menaced, Marke must permit him to 
take ship to find this Lady of the Lost Hair. Having secured 
Isolde for his uncle, Tristan breaks faith with the latter under 
the compulsion of a love potion. As leader among the relatives 
of the king who are jealous of Tristan we find another sister's 
son of Marke, Antret,'* who spares no pains to estrange Marke 
from his favorite nephew, reporting the latter's illicit relations 
with the king's wife and urging Tristan's death as punishment. 
When Marke is finally, through the evidence of his own eyes, 
convinced of Tristan's guilt, he banishes him; but after a while 
he forgives him and restores him to favor. Then follows a long 
series of similar deceptions, discoveries, banishments and for- 
givings, until the action is terminated by Tristan's death. 

A strong attachment exists between young Isolde (I) and her 
maternal uncle Morolt. It is to his niece that.Morolt sends his 
messengers when he is wounded by Tristan ; she hastens to meet 
her returning uncle, but finds him already dead (EUk. Trist., 
944 ft.). Her grief at his burial is poignant, and though her 
father is living, she is declared to have lost in Morolt 

Eilh. Tritl., 1025 den allir libeatin man 

den sie ze der werlde t f^wan. 

When Isolde identifies Tristan as her uncle's slayer, she seeks 
to avienge the latter with her own hands {Eilk. Trist., 1893 ff.; 
Gotifr. Trist., 10142 ff.). With the cry "du gilteat minen 
oekeim!" she is about to slay him, but is finally deterred, partly 
by her own gentle nature, partly by the restraining influence of 
her mother, who has pledged protection to Tristan, and again 
by concern over the suit of the hated Tfuchsess. Tristan has a 
claim to her hand as the promised reward for the killing of the 
dragon; but the father is greatly relieved at Tristan's sugges- 
tion that Isolde be given to his uncle Marke, for he knows that 
1 Gottfr. THst. He appears, however, in 
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the remembrance of Morolt'a death would have embittered his 
daughter's entire married life with Tristan {EUh. Tritt., 2Z^ ff.) . 
There are various uncles and sister's sons in minor roles: 
Eii^ Artus and Walwan (G&wfin), whom he treats with great 
indulgence ; the besieged king Haveltn, who receives most valiant 
assistance from "eteen sinen swestir sonen": 
BiiK Tritt., 6055 At r&chm die helde gemeit 

ihrea ohenieB leit 

kIs si ^ten knechten wol gezam. 

and even Tristan is provided with a sister's son, Tantrisel: 
Eiih. Triat., 86S4 dft wm voq alnein lande 

ein kint mit im dare komeii, 

dax WR« Bloer sweotir sone: 

dax wfts im lip, dea bate be leeht . 

The constant assistance which Tristan receives from this child, 
who in the later version of Heinrich von Freiberg (co. 1300) is 
Maine's sister's son, is more consistently explained by the rela- 
tionship of sister's son to Tristan as given in the older version 
of Eilhart. The name Tantrisel itself suggests the close relation- 
ship to Tristan. A new relationship is injected into the plot by 
Heinrieh, who, in his continuation, makes King Marhe the uncle 
of ArtOs (cf. 2497 ff. ; 2995 ff.)- Here also, diverging from the 
earlier versions, the nephew Tristan chides himself for his dis- 
honor and sin in taking his uncle's wife (204 ff.), 
289 wui er bedftchte Bt&rke, 

daz der kunic Marks 

stner muoter bruoder was, 

and at times actually succeeds in stamping out his love for Isolde. 
Despite the oft-repeated decepticm and deep wrong which he 
has suffered, grief has possession of Marke's breast at the death 
of bis nephew. On learning that Tristan and Isolde had been 
under the spell of a love potim, 

171. Tritt. 564, 12 eA vaste er want die hende, 

daz ai muoseo kTacben. 
Til weinena, &ae lacben 
was under aime gesinde. 
ii&«li B!ner sweater kinds 
hit er Til grdse nugefaabe. 
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It is the uncle's most poignant regret that he did not know of 
the potion before, and that it is too late to make the lovers happy 
iEilh. Trist., 9478 ff.; Heinr. Trist., 6726fif.). Commentators 
have stated that Tristan's relationship to his uncle makes his 
deeds appear all the blacker. But there is another aspect to the 
plot. The dder versions show no moral struggle in the nephew. 
He does not abdnct the qneen, nor is he a vile seducer. His 
breach of faith towards his uncle is not a voluntary one, but is 
represented as wh(dly due to the irresistible power of the love 
potion. On the other hand, the uncle's love is such that he is 
endlessly able to forgive. The narrative may be fairly said to 
place the emphasis on the closeness of the nncle-uephew tie rather 
than upon its failure. 

Careful study of medieval Germany's most renowned eourt 
epic, the Parzival, reveals lo(»nii^ more or less clearly in the 
background, as the original theme of the entire plot, the duty to 
one's kin, in particular to the mother and the mother's brother, 
and the penalty which comes fr<Mn violation of that duty." 
Although the relationship is not greatly stressed in the Parziv^, 
it is important to note that Anfortas, the keeper of the grail, 
hopes for the help of his sister's son, Parzivfil, to heal him from 
his deadly wound by the asking of the necessary question, and 
it is probable that the nephew's struggle to reach and help this 
uncle, whom, however, in the Parzival be does not know, is the 
original essence of the story. Parzival 's first meeting with 
Anfortas is a failure. The nephew is covered with his aunt's 
. mantle and is given a sword by his uncle, but he fails to put the 
necessary question (T, 129 ff., 468 ff.). In the midst of his 
wanderings and efforts to reach the grail Parzival learns from 
another niatemal uncle, Trevrizent, that in Ither be has slain a 
cousin, and that his mother Herzeloyd, whom he has deserted, 
has died of a broken heart over his departure. As though this 
breach of kinship ties forever barred him, Trevrizent believes 
that his nephew can never reach his uncle Anfortas ; and out ot 
pity for him and to save him useless trouble prevaricates to him 
•* Cf. Nitce, op. eit., patsim. 
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abont the grail (XVI, 335 ff.)- After much wandering, how- 
ever, Parzival again reachea Munsalvaeache, where bis words: 
"Oekeim, was tmrret dirt" at once deliver Anfortaa from his 
long suffering (XVI, 269 S.). 

The main guidance which Parzival receives comes from hia 
maternal uncle Trevrizent, to whom he appeals as a sister's son 
to learn the tmth (IX, 1309 if.)- Although this ascetic uncle is 
able to offer only roots and herbs to eat, these are an abundance 
to the nephew, coming from his uncle's hands, 

IX, 1604 dHTch (lie getriuwe mioiifl 

die'r gein stnem wirte truoc. 

Later, when Parzival has become Lord of the Qrail, he again 
meets Trevrizent, and expresses his desire to have the guidance 
of his counsel until death shall part them : 

XVI, 366 "dinen rftt wil ich haben doch, 

die wile uns seheidet Diht der tOt; 
du riet' niir S in grdzer nOt." 

FeireSz, having fallen in love with Parzivai's maternal aunt, 
Bipanse, is advised by the latter 's brother Anfortas to turn to 
her sister's son for help : 

XVl,749 "iwer bruoder (Parzivfll) ist ir sweater mn: 

del mag in Ai. wol helfe tuon." 

Artus and his favorite sister's son Gawan are likewise promi- 
nent in the Parzival. Gawan points out the cloec bond between 
his uncle and himself in VI, 705 S., and the nephew is occasion- 
ally identified through his uncle (cf. VIII, 546 : "Artuses sweater 
tun"). When Keie is wounded by Parzival, he tries to stir 
Qawan to revenge by arguing that in his being disableii it is 
Artus who has suffered loss : 
VI,55G "ir Hit njins barren sweater aun: 



iwer oeheim, der kunec h@r. 
gewinnet niemer sollieD Keien mSr. '- 



Oawan is accused of faithlessness and challenged to mortal com- 
bat by a strange knight who proves to be Eingrimursel. At this 
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Artus is very unhappy and deeply resents the reflection cast 
upon his nephew. He declares that if Qawftn were dead and 
unable to clear his honor, he himself would take up the battle 
and' not permit this tarnish to rest on his nephew's reputation; 
but he feels. confident that his nephew will dear himself with his 
usual prowess (YI, 1273 ff.). Artiis' devotion to Oawan is 
brought out particularly on the occasion of the nephew 's. combat 
with King Gramoflanz. When Artiis receives the letter asking 
him to be present, he says: 

JUil, 670 .... "wol disem sQezem tags, 

bt Aee liehte ich h&ii veroomeii, 
mir Bint diu wftren maere komen 
umb' minen werden swesteraun. 
kan ich manltch dienest tuon, 
durch aippe «nd dureh geselleschaft, 
ob triuwe an mir gewan ie kraft, 
sd leiste ich daa mir Q&wftn 
hftt enboten, obe ich kan." 

Gawan's opponent, Qramoflanz, is likewise a sister's son, and his 
uncle, BrandelidelTn, eomes in pomp to grace the occasion of his 
nephew's combat (XIV, 98 S.). Since Oawan is temporarily 
incapacitated, Parzival takes his place against Qramoflanz; but 
when it becomes apparent to Brandelidelin that his sister's son 
is being defeated, he interferes, stops the combat, and insists that 
Gawan shall later meet his opponent in person. Artus is very 
sensitive as to his nephew's honor, but nevertheless uses every 
resource to stop the conflict which is pending, for the sake not only 
of his nephew but also of his niece, Gawan's sister Itonje, who, 
it transpires, is in love with Gramoflanz. Becoming convinced 
that this love is strong enough to stop the conflict, Artus suc- 
ceeds in arranging that Gramoflanz shall visit his niece before 
the duel takes place, offering .to him as a special escort of honor 
his sister's son B^akurs. Gramoflanz comes with his uncle. The 
two uncles meet, drink together, and confer over the situation; 
Artus points out to Brandelidelin that if the latter's "swester 
sun" Gramoflanz should kill his (Artus') "s^vester sun" Gawan, 
Gramoflanz would have to forego the love of Artus' niece. 
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Brandelidelin is now as anxious to adjust matters as is Aitu% 
and through the joint effort of the two maternal uncles ctHicoid 
and harmony are soon reestablished. 

Kaylet has two sisters' sons in Gaschier and Eillirjacac. In 
a conflict this latter nephew is taken prisoner. The captors 
rejoice at their rare good fortune in thus having the uncle com- 
pletely at their mercy : 

■1, 920 wir haben Kuchiere 

gevOD^en eineii grlven abe: 
der biutet una vil grAEe habe. 
dar is Eajlates sweater ann: 
twaz unB der nu mac getuon, 
d«E muoE ie dirre gelteu. 
Boleh glucke kumet una aelten. 

This nephew is associated with his uncle in another episode 
related in II, 828 ft. 

Other sisters' sons and maternal uncles of lesser importance 
are mentioned in the epic. There is the Bamch, whom Qah- 
muret goes to help and who is identified through his mother's 
brother (II, 1295) ; tther, too, is evidently Utepandragun's sis- 
ter's son, and was fostered by his uncie (III, 877 ff.) ; Vergulaht 
has two maternal uncles in Oahmuret and Qaloee (Till, 670 ff.) ; 
and Condwiramurs' son Kardeiz is named after bis mother's 
brother (XVI, 410). 

Closely related to the Pargivdl is the Titurel, of which only 
fragments remain. These fragments were picked up by a later 
writ«r and embodied in a new production, the Jungere Titurel, 
in which the uncle-nephew motif is again signally prominent. 

Sehionatulander comes upon a camp of knights, and, not 
knowing that this is Artus and his followers, sends his challenge 
into the camp and awaits opponents. The son of Artfls' sister 
Sangive** wishes to undertake the combat with the strange knight, 
but Artus restrains him forcibly because of his youth (1353 ff.)- 
Had the brothers Arilus and Lehelin been equally careful of 

"That Sangive'a children are with their node is ahowu again, 8123, 
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their sister's bod Arbidol they would have been spared much bit- 
terness. They were closely identified with him in joy and sorrow: 

1316 den beideii gie zu hertzan do der klare. 

Sin fieade kiinde ir freude bohe setzen, 
Bin leit ir herzten sere, 
Sin trouren kvnde aie beide an freuden letzen. 

Arbidol undertakes the combat and meets death at Schiona- 
tulander's hands (1319 ff.). Orilus plans grim retribution 
(1359 ff.) ; but he, too, is defeated. Thereupon Schionatulauder 's 
maternal uucle Ekunat, of whose presence at the knighting of 
his nephew we have read before (1098, 1125, 2), decides to take 
up the challenge. As he bears down upon the strange knight 
the latter, to every one's surprise, wheels to one side, refusing 
c(Hnbat; for he has recognized his tmcle's shield (1382). He 
removes his helmet, and as Ekunat recognizes his sister's son, 
each horseman joyfully springs from the saddle to embrace the 
other. The uncle asks for an explanation of his masquerading 
alone in strange armor. The nephew is glad to tell his whtde 
tale to the uncle, whose help he desires to have (1386 ff.) ; the 
uncle replies that his sister's son is dearer to him than any other 
living person, and that death alone can interfere with the aid he 
is ready to give him : 

1387 Du bia miner sweeter kint, 

Dei mac icb niht ver gezzea. 
Alle die heute lebeutic eint, 
Die ktmnent dieb von mir nibt getaexxea. 
Icb tra^ mit dir was dir wirret, 
Daz bilf icb dir nu wendeo, 
Nieman dann der tot micb dea irret. 

Schionatulauder then tells his uncle about his love for Sigune 
and her insistence upon his recovering the dog with the leash; 
the uncle declares that he would willingly renounce tiie weight of 
the Caucasus in gold rather than see his nephew's love thwarted 
(1389 ff.), and the nephew responds with equal warmth (1401 ff.). 
BnefuUy discovering now for the first time that it is Artus and 
his knights whom he has been defying, Schionatulauder begs his 
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uncle to gain for him Artus' pardon and favor (1411 fF.). Acced- 
ing to Ekunat's representations, Artus holdB a council to plan 
reconciliation with the relatives of those whom Schionatulander 
has slain (1415 ff.). But despite all Artus' urging Orilos proves 
intractahle. In vain Ekunat explains that each of the youths 
had hut sought adventure without intention of a fatality; Orilus' 
heart cannot be softened. Not shrinking even from an unparal- 
leled affront to King Artus, he and his wife unceremoniously ride 
from camp without leave-taking rather than have anything to 
do with the slayer of his sister's son. He takes with him the 
dog with the precious leash, into possession of which he has aotat, 
declaring that he has won it by the sword. 

Knowing that this leash with its mysterious inscription is 
essential to his nephew in securing Sigune's love, the uncle, 
Ekunat, rides after Orilus. A date is set for the battle between 
them; but when Ekunat's wife reads the inscription aloud, it 
moves every one to tears and accomplishes what no words had 
been able to achieve-^it softens Orilus' heart, so that a peace is 
effected. 

Unfortunately this peace does not endure. Schionatulander 
and Ekunat go to help the Baruch against the Babylonians and 
to avenge the death of Oahmuret, sister's son to Ekunat and 
cousin to Schionatulander. The latter compels those whom he 
has defeated to accompany them, and thus Orilus and Lehelin, 
with their remaining sister's son Erolas, are led to participate 
in the fighting. Oahmuret is duly avenged, and the Baruch is 
victorious; but the Christians suffer great losses, among these 
Erolas (4172 ff.). The grief of their double loss gnaws deeper 
and deeper into the uncles' hearts, until the impulse to avenge 
becomes irresistible (4i28, 4) . In vain the Baruch offers Lehelin 
mountains of gold to forget his hatred (4330). With the ques- 
tion of the ownership of the leash as a pretext, Orilus and Lehe- 
lin demand combat. All attempts to adjust the matter fail 
(4435 ff.). News comes that the two, assisted by their mother's 
brother (4481, 3), are approaching Kamofleis in force, burning 
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and devastating the land. Schionatulander meets them in com- 
bat and defeats hoth ; but finally Orilus gets hia revenge by 
killing Schionatulander in a joust (5031 tl.). 

The epic assumes as a matter of course that this deed will 
cost Orilus his life (5114 S.). Ekunat is depicted as devoid of 
all joy, and implacably bent upon a single-handed revenge. In 
the end he slays Orilus, and when his wounds are healed goes to 
his sister's son, Kailet of Spain. 

In Baruch Ackrin's army Essemfrelle is assisted by hts 
brother's sons (3129), and Oloraxidua by his sister's son (3146). 
The Baruch has the help of his mother's brother (3169) and of 
his sister's sons, Ardibileia and Ardolise, who are intrusted with 
important posts of leadership (3182-3183). The uncle's charge 
to these nephews lb recorded in 3183-3190. And his appeal to 
Sargidun, Algusier, Parssap, and others to protect his sister's 
sons in the coming battle, at all times riding faithfully at their 
side, shows his deep concern for their safety (3191-3194). How 
bravely these nephews fight in the battle, mutually assisting and 
being assisted by their uncle, is told in 4033-4039. 

Sigune is identified as "des grales kerren swesier kint" 
(5206, 3). We catch glimpses of a deep devotion between her 
and her mother's brother Anfortas. It is he who finally leads 
Sigune home from the linden tree where she has mourned her 
lover so long (5376). And Sigune, talking to Parzival, declares 
that she would creep on all fours all the way to the grail if ahe 
conld thereby give aid to her sick uncle (5445, 3). Passing 
reference is made to another uncle- and his sister's son. King 
Marke and Tristan, who participate in the jousts at one of Artus' 
tournaments. The uncle is greatly concerned for the safety of 
his young nephew, and when Marholt Unhorses the- uncle, Tristan 
makes every attempt to avenge the deed (2111 ft.). 

By the same author as the Parziv&l and the Titurel, and like- 
wise baaed upon a French source, is the WUlekalm, much of the 
dramatic interest of which centers around the maternal uncle 
and his sister's sons. Among those who accompany Willehalm 
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in battle is "des marcr&ven sweater Idnt, Myle" (14, 21), who ia 
killed and deeply mourned (21, 24 ff.). But the sister's sou 
who is particularly glorified, much as Boland in the Bolandslied, 
which the WiUehalm conscioosly imitates, is "des marcgraven 
twestersutm" Vivianz (22, 31 ; 41, 13 ; 47, 28 ; etc.) . He has been 
fostered by his uncle and aunt from earliest childhood and has 
received knighthood at his uncle's hands; tm this occasion WiUe- 
halm also knighted a hundred other youths in his htmor, giving 
each two fine mounts, while Queen Gyburc furnished each with 
three suits of costly cloth (24, 13 if.; 62, 23 £E.; 63, 7flf.). 

Vivianz is introduced fighting hotly for his uncle against the 
heathen in the battle of Alischanz. His great bravery is indi- 
cated by the fact that although he is bo wounded that his bowels 
hang down over his saddle, he does not flee, but, catching Dp hia 
entrails in his banner, fights on (25, 20 ff.). In the course of 
the battle Vivianz is finally felled to the groimd by Halzebier, 
who is bent upcm avenging the killing of his neve Pinel and his 
sister's son Libilun (45, 30; 46, 18). Trampled by the horses 
as the battle ebbs and flows over him, Vivianz is at last able to 
crawl upon a wounded horse and ride along the stream Larkant 
until he reaches a large linden tree, in the shade of which he 
lies down to die. Touchingly he prays to God, as his last request, 
that it may be granted him to see his uncle Willehalm before 
he dies (49, 15 ff.). An angel promises him that this wish shall 
be fulfilled, and while Vivianz lies unconscious his uncle, riding 
to the bro<^, recognizes the shield of his nephew under the linden. 
The ensuing scene is replete with tenderness and vibrates with 
emotion (60-69). The uncle is so overpowered by his sorrow 
that he falls in a swoon from bis horse and lies for a time uncon- 
scious by the side of his dying nephew. Recovering, he undoes 
the latter's battered helmet, takes the blood-stained head gently 
in his lap, and sobs out his grief in a long monologue. When 
Vivianz, just before his death, awakens to brief consciousness, 
the uncle administers a bit of wafer to him as the last sacrament. 
At imminent peril to his own life, he tries repeatedly to carry 
his nephew's body with him from the field, and gives up the 
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attempt only when compelled to fight against overwhelming num- 
bers. When he captures Arofel, the brother o£ his £oe Terramer, 
in the subsequent fitting, he summarily rejects fabulous offers 
of ranscHn and has the prisoner put to death, for "er d&chte an 
Yivtames tot" (79, 25). 

Willehalm's brothers, Bertram, Gybert, and Amald, are also 
deeply interested in their sister's son Vivianz. When Bertram 
sees his nephew uLake a charge upon the enemy in the battle, he 
fights madly to rescue him from his imminent danger (42, 1 ff.) ; 
when he himself loses his horse during this fighting, Vivianz in 
turn brings him a new mount (42, 16 ff.). The grief of the 
brothers over tie loss of their nephew and their efforts to avenge 
hifl death are described 120, 14 ff.; 123, 5 ff.; 124, 39 flf.; 171, 
9 ff.; 380, 10 ff. There are many uncles and sisters' sous in the 
army of the heathen, and the nephews are invariably associated 
with and identified after their uncles. Thus Synagun, three 
times identified as "Eahebieres swester sun" (27, 14; 220, 16; 
294, 23), fights valiantly beside his uncle and brings honor to 
the heathen army; Fausabren, "Terramers swester suon," is 
avenged by his uncles (371, 7 ff.) ; Tybald inherits the land 
Sybilge from his uncle Marsilje (221, 11 ff.) ; Poydjus is repeat- 
edly identified as Rennwart's "swester sun" (289, 10; 444, 27) ; 
and Terramer, speaking to Josweiz, seems to lay stress upon the 
avuncular bond in his roundabout method of stating their rela- 
tionship: "du hist miner Idnde oeheimes sun" (349, 11), the 
okeim being in this case, as usual, the mother's brother. 

A remarkably close b(md between uncle and niece appears 
in the episode where Willehalm, angered beyond control by his 
sister, attempts to take her life. She escapes into her chamber 
and urges her daughter to go to her ohetm and accomplish recon- 
ciliation. The effect of the niece's plea upon her uncle is mag- 
ical ; his eyes brim over and he is ready to grant anything she 
may ask (156, 1 ff.). 

So prominent have the sister's sons Vivianz and Mile been in 
the epic that even the conclusion, which tells of Willehalm's com- 
plete victory, is framed in terms of the lost nephews : 
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4S0,1 J6suB mit der hoehHten hant 

die el&ren Ojburc und daz lant 
im (Willeh.) dsa Ugea im stunne gap: 
er br&ht den prta nnz in sin grap, 
daz er nimmer mfir wart sigelOa, 
I lit er M Alitschanz Terlte 

Vivtanzen slner sweater kint, 

tind der m8r die noch vot gote sint 

die endelOsen wQe. 

staer sweater Bun Mile 

w&rt wdI gerochen an dent tage. 

There is but little of further interest in the extenaion to the 
WiUekcdm written by a later author, Ulrieh von dem Tiirlin. 
AVillehalm here has five neven, Vivlanz, Gauters, Joeeranz, Mil,, 
and Qwi^imanz, the latter four of whom, upon the marriage of 
their uncle with Arabe!, honor him by each marrying a princess 
from Arabel's following. And to enhance the oecaBitm still more, 
Willehalm's sister's son Mtl gives his sister's daughter Duzet in 
marriage to the emeral, who has been of great assistance to Wille- 
halm and Arabel in their elopement {CCXCIV, 4 ff.)- The 
fosterage of Viviaaz is referred to in CCCVI, 2 ff., and his knight- 
ing by his UQc!e in CCCXXVIII, 12 ff. . 

In Ulrieh von Zatzikhof en 's Lamelet, King Artus appears 
with three sister's sons, W&lwein, Karjet, and Lanzelet. The 
renown of an unknown knight (Lanzelet) having reached the 
ears of King Artus, the latter is very anxious to see him at court. 
He chooses his sister's son Wlilwein for the mission of fetching 
him. Walwein introdueea himself as "des kuneges Artus sweater 
barn" (2494 f.), and Lanzelet agrees to accept the invitatitm. 
But many adventures intervene. Finally, hearing that a combat 
is pending between Artiis and Yallerin, Lanzelet hastens to assist 
the former. That Artiis and Lanzelet are uncle and sister's son 
is repeatedly stated (cf. 4949 ff.; 4958 ff.; 5573; 8461; 8801). 
The fact that Lanzelet is not recognized by Artiis is accounted 
for by the fact that the former was stolen in infancy. When 
he makes his relationship known to his uncle he is most affec- 
tionately received (5224 ff.), and his offer to represent his uncle 
in the defense of Queen Qinovere against Yallerin is accepted. 
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Latuelet appears in Uie r6le of adviser to his imde (7026 ff.), 
and on another occasion when the nephew needs assistance, the 
ancle furnishes him with on army of three thousand knights and 
with ample supplies (8060 ff.)- 

Other epics, which, like the Lamelet, belong to the Arthurian 
cycle and contain the uncle and nephew motif, are: Wigalois, 
Datiiel von dem bluhenden Tal, Q&rel, Die Krone der Abenteuer, 
Meleram, Seifrid de Ardemmit, Tandareis und Floridibel, and 
Wigamur. Though these epics are under the influence of French 
sources or patterns, they show much original German invention. 
We shall consider them in order. 

In the Wigalois we find a case of an uncle providing a hus- 
band for his niece by capture. The knight of the belt who early 
in the plot defeats Artfls' nephew Q&weiu proves to be king of 
a distant land. He takes Q4wein home with him and gives him 
as husband to his sivester tokter Florle (29, 17 ff.}. After a 
half-year of married life G&wein longs to see his kin and journeys 
to Earidoi. There, even after his long absence, he finds his uncle 
Artus standing before the castle door, mourning for his lost 
nephew (33, 32J. Later in the story "Wigalois, offspring of the 
marriage referred to, is rendered unconscious in a battle with a 
dragon. Struggling to recall his identity as his consciousness 
returns, he thinks first of his mother, then of his oheim (here = 
mother's uncle) Joram, and only last of his father (150, 30 S.): 
Another nephew, Bejolarz, is identified as sister's son to MdrM 
(223, 12 ff.), and has the assistance of his uncle in combat (258, 
8ff.). 

In Daniel von dem bluhenden Tal Artus is surrounded as 
usual with various nev&n, G&wein, Iwein, and Parziv&l, of whom 
only Gawein is identified as sister's son. As elsewhere, Gawein 
stands high in the counsel of his uncle, and is always the first to 
speak and advise (885 ff.; 6220 ff.; 6251 ff.). In the warfare 
a^irainst King Matar the nephew also plays a prominent role. 
With Iwein and Parzival he constitutes the advance guard of 
the army (2853 ff.), and in the thick of the fight we find him at 
his onde's side (3259 ff.). 
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It is significant that Qarel, in the epic of that name, identifies 
himself through a famous ancestor, his uncles, and his mage, but 
not through his father (4176 ff.). In this epic again, Artus is 
attended by a group of ncven: Garel, Gliw&n, Lanzilet, Iw^ 
Erec, and Beakurs ; but in no case is the degree of their relation- 
^ip specified. Although some of them are according to tradition 
sisters' sons, we are not warranted in assuming that in the Oarel 
aH of them bear this relation.** The pursuit of Artus' wife, 
Ginover, who has been abducted by Meljacanz, is carried on by 
these neven, chief among them G&w&n. Artus is filled with anx- 
iety for their safety, and prays God to protect them {216 3.). 
The relationship which is most strongly emphasized, however, in 
the Gard is that between Gil&n and his sister's sons Alexander 
and Floris. Gilan, with whom Qirel has formed a friendship, 
recounts to the latter Uie capture of his sister's sons by Eskila^ 
bon, who holds them captive in his castle at Belamunt (2483 ff.). 
He is on his way to free them (2552 ff.; 2620 ff.). The mother 
of the captives is e(nifident of a happy ending when her brother 
arrives (2810 ff. ) . After the defeat of Eskilabon there is a joyful 
reunion (4575 ff.). 

In passing, it may also be noted that the dwarf Albewin, 
whom Garel liberates, and who presents the latter with a magic 
sword and ring, had received these precious possessions from his 
oehdm (6560 ff.). 



*' Chreatien mentioiiB 0&r«l among G&wetn'B brothers. The editor, 
W&lz, in his synopses (Ch. VII, p. 134; Ch. IX, p. 26S] unhesitatinglj caDa 
, Artfla and O^rel uncle and nephew, and Oolther (^Die deuUche DicMung im 
Uittelalier, Stuttgart, 1912, 262) ascribes to them the same relationship. 
Now Artas frequently addresses Garel as neve (1S5S7, 18S53, 19264, 19963) ; 
he had reared him from bis twelfth year on (4199 S.), had knighted him 
and had presented him with an island (4213 S.). But although the rela- 
tionship appears externally to be that of uncle and nephew, it should be 
noted that the tone between the two remains formal, G4rel never address- 
ing ArtQs as dheim but always as Herr; and that in identifying himself 
through his reiatives Gilrel names two oeheim (O&hmuret and Gfllwea), 
but refers to ArtCts, in contrast, only as his m&g (1176 ff.). It would 
appear, therefore, that although ArtQs and G&rel are relatives, their kin- 
ship is less close than that between uncle and sister's son. There are 
other instances of Walz's too ready use of the equation n«i>« := nephew. 
Thus he calls Klaris Ogrel's nephew, although it is clearly shown that he 
is the sister's son of 6&ret's wife's mother, and thus a cousin of Qfirel's 
wife; similarly he calls Ammildt Skunaver's nephew, whereas the two are 
only cousins (cf. 13701, 14141, 14591, 18896). 
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There are numerous references to uncles and nephews in the 
rambling and loosely woven plot of the Krone der AberUeuer. 
Foremost among these is G&wein, who introduces himself as 
"Art^ swester suon" (21606). Various incidents evidence the 
closeness of the bcmd between uncle and nephew. Having wit- 
nessed Ginover 's humiliation by Qasozein, the nephew conMently 
promises to restore her to his uncle's favor (11825 £F.). When 
the maid Sgoidamur appeals to Artus for a champion, she declares 
that she wants none other than bis sister's son (12879 ff.). Dame 
■ Fortune, wishing to bestow the greatest measure of favor and 
happiness upon Gawein, promises him that she wiU endow his 
uncle Artds with permanent riches and power (15895 ff.). 
Qawein's continued absence from court on adventures causes his 
uncle great concern ; and when it is believed that he is dead, thp 
grief of ArtflB and his court is profound (16860 ff.; 21824 ff.). 
Having heard of this through his mother's aunt, the nephew 
sends a messenger, both to announce his safety to his uncle and 
to appeal to him for help in a pending battle with Giremelanz. 
His wish is promptly fulfilled by Artus, who shows exuberant joy 
at the news of his nephew's safety: 

21940 Die rede der bat Qiht vol gesprach: 

Der kfinec die abt brach, 
VoD dem atuol er von vrSoden sprADc, 
Disen knappen gar aunder danc 
EuBte er mS wan drtzec stnnt, 
Und tet im grtze vroude kunt. 

Gawein has obligated himself to undertake the dangerous quest 
of the grail, which is held to mean certain death. Artus declares 
to his followers : 
2S7S9 It herren, gwaz mir ie geschaeh 

Leides, daz was ein niht 

Wider dise schedillch geschkht, 

Diu mir nO ist geachehen, 

Ala ir alle habet geaehen. 

SS784 Swie ez O&weiu ergSht, 

AlsA nmoE ez mir erg^u; 
Ich wil die reiae beatSn 
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Mit O&wein: des iat nibt rftt. 
Unaer iotweder den >iid«ni 14t 
Iq dehsiiiaT ndt bcllben, 
Die er mae vertrtben, 
XTnd ik im helfebaere 
Der ander waere 
Oder iemer stn mfihtei 
Ob M im alaB tShte, 
Daz waere gar unwendic. 
Oit Oeliicke una beiden sic, 
Dtewar, daz iat sunder nit; 
Swelhme einem ei in gtt, 
Des h&t der ander kleinen lutE; 
Was tdhte cweiu geseUeii bast 
Swelher aber in der nAt 
Beatit, bO ist der ander tAt, 
Swie verre er waere von im. 
Dar umbe ich mir die reiae nim. 
Ich enwil nimmer &ne in 
Vrouden pflegen, obe ich bin. 
8tt er dar sol, ich moot d& hin. 

It is only with the greatest difficulty that the miiteii opposition 
of Artus' knights and of G&wein himself restrains Arti^ fnan 
accompanTing his nephew ; and there is boundless rejoicing on 
the part of the uncle and bis court when Gawein returns safe 
and successfnl (29766 ff.}. 

Another maternal uncle, Qansguoter, appears in the rdle of 
provider and guardian for his sister's daughters (13038 ff.). 
Among those who come to a tournament at the castle of Sorgarda 
is Laamez von Babilon, acccmipanied by his sister's son Ascha- 
lone (18051 ff.). They fight side by side in the tournament 
(18343 ff.), and the nephew, deeply pained at his uncle's defeat, 
tries, though in vain, to avenge him (18457 ff.). 

Pleier's poem, Meleram, presents us with a good case of unele 
and sister's son. The youthful Meleranz has heard of his famous 
uncle Artus since earliest childhood (181 ff.). Feeling irresisl^ 
ibly drawn to him, he leaves home secretly, and, arriving et 
Artus' court incognito, finds a place in his nncle's following. 
The bereaved mother, in her distress over the disappearance of 
her stHi, turns to her distant brother Artus for help, whereupon 
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ArtuB suspects that his strange young guest may be the missing 
nephew. Having identified him as each, he greets him most 
affectionately and tells him that all he has is at his disposal 
(2370 ff.]- He has no thought of allowing his nephew to return 
to his mother with the messenger whom she had sent. It is 
significant that in his opinion their relatioodiip accords to his 
sister's son the rights which we would expect his own son to 
have, and that the father receives so little ctmsideration : 

2468 au bin ieh inne worden rehte 

daz er ist mtner sweater aim. 
wil ieh der sippe nu rehte tuoo, 
sO sol er gewoltlc stu 
uber al in detn lande mtn, 
reht ale gewaltecliche 
ala dft heim in Franken rtche. 
nu sage ouch miner awester daz 
ai Bul ez IfLzen kne haz, 
ieh welle in hie b! mir behalten. 
or aol gewalteeltchen walten 
al des ieh in mtm lande h&n." 

Artus also insists that the nephew receive knighthood from his 
hands (2690 ff.) ; he arranges a great festival for the occasion, 
to which he invites his nephew's parents, and in Melerauz' honor 
uncle and father dub a hundred knights each to knighthood. 
Artus' concern for his nephew's safety is indicated 3219 S. and 
10899 ff., and his delight at the latter 's achievement in gaining 
Queen Tydomfe's hand 10502 ff. Some time before the wedding, 
Tydomie 's maternal uncle, not knowing of her betrothal, attempts 
to dispose of her hand to his wife's brother. He goes so far in 
asserting his authority as to employ his army against his niece's 
land, claiming inheritance of the land from his sister (7715 ff.; 
10950 ff.; 11646 ff.). But he really deares only his niece's wel- 
fare, and when he learns that she is betrothed to the sister's son 
of Artds, he becomes reconciled. He sees in her his child, and 
she in him her father : 

12710 ze stner nifteln giene er sft, 

mit armen er ei umbevie. 
er epraeh "niftel, ob dir ie 
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von mir dehein leit gesehacli 
odar daE dn hetest fur img^mftch, 
daz soltn, Irowe, mir veigeben, 
die "nil wir beide miigen leben, 
wil ich dichs eigetzen >0 
daz da des wirrt von herEen fr6. 
ich bflu niht kindei m£ dan din. 
alles daz d& heizet mtn, 
dax Bol dir wesen undertiji, 
dir und Ueleranz dlnem man." 
diu kiingtn aprach "onheim mtn, 
ich h&n vil gern dU bulde din, 
wan ich niht mite trOstm h&n 
wan dieh und mlnen lleben man 
den mir got hat gegeb«a. 
an iu beiden ertSt mtn leben. 
herEenlieber oeheim mtn, 
du DiaOBt mtn trOst mtn vatsr itii." 
"daz tnon ieh gerne sichorltch." 
alio sprach der kunic rich. 

In Seyfrid de Ardemont the hero secretly leaves home in order 
to join his maternal uncle Gaban at the court of King ArtuB. 
During the various adventures which he encounters on the way, 
his uncle is the ideal of bravery which he holds up to himself for 
emulation (30, 1 ff.). Arriving before Karidol, Seyfrid pitches 
his tent and defeats successively fourteen knights of the round 
table. As the fifteenth, Oaban, rides out to do battle, Seyfrid 
learns that he is the uncle of whom he is so proud, turns a«de 
from the shock of the lances, makes himself known, and is joy- 
fully welcomed by his uncle {61, 1 S.). Soon after, Seyfrid is 
knighted by Artfia, his maternal uncle's maternal uncle, whom 
he addresses as okaim, and of whom he now begs permission to 
go and champion the oppressed maid Condiflor. Although appre- 
hensive, the relatives are nevertheless at last constrained to grant 
the request ; Gaban arms hia nephew with his own hands (91, 1 fif.) 
and is later notified of the latter's victory by a special messenger 
(192, 5). 

As in the preceding epics, so again in Tandareis und Flordibel 
Artus is surrounded by his neven Gawan and Lanzilet, firic and 
Iwan, Beacurs and Melianz. The hero Tandareis is the son of 
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Qneen Genover's okeim (670 ff.). When Tandareis is banished 
by ArtQs for his elopement with Elordibel, he turns first of all 
to his mpther'B brother Vergnlaht (4092 S.). The runaway 
GOnple, seeking reconciliation with Artus, choose his favorite 
nephew Gawan as intermediaiy, who, cfmfident of his influence, 
promises his assistance (3106 ft.), and with respectful boldness 
expresses to his uncle his disapproval of the latter 's attitude 
(6227 S.). After obtaining the king's forgiveness, Tandareis 
asks him to honor the two girls who have competed for his band 
against Flordibel and have lost. Artiis complies in the case of 
Autont by giving his sivester sun Beacurs to her in marriage. 
The latter is not consulted as to his own desires, but yields sub- 
missively to this disposal of his affections (16408 ff.). Three suc- 
cessive times Antoni expresses her sense of the great honor thus 
shown her (16585 ft.; 17232 fiF.; 17377 ff.). Finally, attention 
may be called to the loving relation between DulcemSr and Qen- 
ovSr, who are o^eim and niftel (17286 ff.). 

The WHlehalm, von Orlens presents a sister's son in Vilippe, 
who is identified through his maternal uncle Willehalm (156 ff.). 
There is trouble between 'Willehalm and Joffrit. Although King 
Vilippe, nephew to the former and cousin to the latter, holds 
himself aloof from the quarrel while it lasts, he is deeply grieved 
when his uncle is slain in battle (1762 ff.). It is with difBculty 
that Joffrit exculpates himself with King Vilippe, by an oath 
that he is personally innocent of Willehalm 's death (2373 ff.). 
The plot also mentions Coradis, who, gathering his relatives to 
wage battle against King Witekin, receives the assistance of his 
sister's son Qillamur (10830 ff.). King Amelot and Willehalm 
II, battling against King Alan of Ireland, capture the latter's 
sister's son. This is represented as the crowning feature of the 
enemy's discomfiture (12128 ff.). 

The heroine of the DeTnantin, Beamunt, is identified through 
her maternal uncle, whose heir she is (317 ff.). Upon the death 
of Beamunt's father, a suitor, Firganant, tries to gain possession 
of her hand by violence. Her relatives thereupon arrange a 
tournament, at which she is to be awarded to the knight who 
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successfully defends her. Her uncle, the King of England, jour- 
neys to Erramon to attend the tournament, and expresses his 
joy that she is to be defended by Demantin, upon whom he confi- 
dently relies for the defeat of Fii^anant {396 ff.)- There being 
no other quarters available for the newly arrived Demantin, the 
king gives up his own rooms to accommodate his niece's cham- 
pion. After Firganant's defeat by Demantin, the uncle, accord- 
ing to promise, awards his niece to the victor. But Demantin 
in turn gives Beamunt to Firganant, and after the wedding the 
uncle and his wife renounce their crowns in favor of their niece 
and her husband (1540 ff.). Various other uncles and nephews 
receive mention in the plot. "We are told, in a matter-of-course 
way, that Onyphant is determined to avenge the defeat of For- 
tasin because he is the latter's uncle (1714 ff.). When Demantin 
slays King Bghart's cupbearer, the latter's nephew is the first 
to take up the pursuit for revenge (4075 ff.). And Watser, twice 
identified through his uncle (9839 ff. ; 10898 ff.) , is prominent in 
the relief party which goes to the latter's assistance. Much of 
the action of the epic Mai und Beafior centers in the nephew 
Mai and his maternal uncle, the King of Spain. Mai's mother, 
Eliacha, opposing her son's marriage to the foundling Beafior, 
declares that she will report the matter to her brother, Mai's 
uncle (68,. 27 ff.). Mai's followers, too, recognize the authority 
of the uncle, who, as they say, expects great things of his nephew 
(73, 42 ff.). Mai carries out his marriage plans despite all 
adverse counsel. The attitude of the uncle toward the union is 
not brought out. Shortly after, a messenger arrives bringing 
rich gifts from the uncle (98, 4 ff.) and a message appealing to 
the nephew's triwe for the aid which the latter owes him in the 
war with the heathen, who are about to fall upon his land : 

W,86 "er weiz wol, daz It att getriu: 

dea mant iuch mtn herre 
iwer geu^den verre 
und wes ir im ichu)dlc stt, - 
daz ir im koint an den atrtt, 
daz ir iuwer triwe gehuget 
und komet im a6 ir beate mSget." 
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Mai replies with a prompt assent and likew»e sends costly pres- 
ents (104, 5 S.). When the messenger returns, the uncle sends 
to Mai a costly tent, fiae Spanish horses, and supplies, to insure 
his comfort on his way to Spain (109, 23 9.). The meeting of 
uncle and nephew is a most affeetionat« one (110, 8 ft.). When 
the heathen army approaches so near that it is necessary to send 
out pickets, Mai beseeches his uncle for the honor of that duty 
(112, 23 S.). The uncle ia reluctant on accoimt of the danger 
invoWed, hut finally gives his consent. He furnishes the nephew 
with a guard of five hundred knights, whom he charges to serve 
and protect Mai better than if he himself were present (112, 
39 ff.). Mai and hia troops win in the first contest with the 
enemy, and the uncle is proud of his nephew's prowess (117, 
9 ff.}. In the ensuing battle the king intrusts Mai with the 
leadership of the first of his five army divisions (119, 14 ff.), 
and to Mai falls the credit for complete victory over the heathen. 
The king does his utmost to induce his nephew to remain with 
him permanently, offering him the regency over a vast territory ; 
but Mai, while assuring his uncle that he is ready to serve him 
unto death, declines all rewards (125, 26 ff.). The king detains 
him as long as possible (126, 19 ff.), and when at last he must 
accede to parting, he is unable to restrain his tears ; he would 
give half his posseBsions to keep Mai with him (127, 2 ff.). 127, 
21 indicates the nephew's expectation of inheriting the uncle's 
wealth and possessions. 

In the Engelkart, as in Herzog Ernst and Tristan und Isolt, 
we find a jealous nephew. Two youths, Dietrich and EngeU 
hart — in particular the latter — arouse the jealousy of King 
Fruote's sister's son Ritschier, when they find favor in the king's 
sight (1664 ff.). The king plans an elaborate celebration for 
the knightii^ of his sister's son, at the same time giving tiie 
sword to thirty youths in his nephew's honor, among them Engel- 
hart (2434 ff.). The jealous nephew soon finds a weapon with 
which to attack his rival in the king's affections. Engelhart ha3 
won the love of the king's daughter Engeltrut, and shortly after 
the tournament the nephew by chance discovers the two in loving 
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embrace (3276 ff.). LosId^ no time in bearing this tale to his 
nnele, Bitschier pushes unannottuced into the latter's bedeham- 
ber. The king is deeply shaken at the news, but when Engelhart 
denies the accusation and demands trial by ordeal, the king, for 
the sake of his daughter's honor, permits the combat. To avoid 
defeat due to his guilt, Engelhart is represented in the ordeal by 
his innocent and faithful double, Dietrich, who defeats Ritschier, 
cutting off his hand, and is about to kill him, when the uncle 
interferes to save his nephew's life (4954 ff.). The nephew is 
completely disgraced, but the daughter of the king is vindicated 
and is given in marriage to Engelhart. 

The opening of the narrative in Partonopier und Melitir finds 
the youthful hero living with his maternal uncle, King Clogiera, 
who has fostered his nephew from earliest childhood (256 ff.). 
The uncle prizes this nephew above all riches (309 ff.), "das er 
ailez golt fur in niht &nhet genomeii." On a hunt one day with 
his ancle, the thirteen-year-old Partonopier kills a ferocious wild 
boar, to the intense delight of his uncle and his followers, who 
rejoice in his prowess (388 ff.). The dogs, warmed to the chase 
and excited by this prey, pass out of control, and Partonopier 
rides after them to bring them back. His horse becoming ex- 
hausted, however, he is overtaken by the fall of night, and 
remains lost in the forest. The anxious uncle conducts a search 
until darkness forces him to desist. Coming to the sea in the 
night, the lost nephew crawls aboard a boat, and is frightened 
the following morning to find himself adrift. Anticipating death, 
the youth grieves, 



Although the father is alive (c£. 2848 ff.), it is of his uncle and 
his mother that the youth thinks; later passages confirm us in 
the belief that this is by no means accidental. The boat having 
drifted to a strange land, Partonopier spends a year with the 
enchanted Queen Meliar as her lover, but is then overcome by 
a longing to visit his homeland to see bis uncle and his mother: 
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2722 fif sines werden vater l&nt 

wart rin herze dO verdftht 
und 01 bO veaten willen brftht, 
daz er niht Iftzen wolte, 
swaz im dar umbe solte 
und stneT frouwen hie gescheheu, 
stn ouge wolte dort besehen 
dea kiiuic, atnea oeheim. 

2738 Bwie manicvalt hie waere, 

bId liebe, friiude and stn gemach, 
docb jftnert inr daz er niht sach 
den oehein und die muoter etn. 

B7M miu lant, mln guot, min Sre, 

den oehein und die muoter mtn 
saehe ich geme, miihte ez sin. 

Except in the rather impersonal phrase sines iverden vater lant 
Partonopier's father is nowhere alluded to until Meliar, grant- 
ing her lover permission to visit his home, informs him that hoth 
his uncle and his father have died (2846 ff.)- His mourning at 
this aad news is descrihed in 2972 t!., 3026 S. It appears as 
thougli the death of the uncle were forgotten in the long sequel, 
for the mode of address appropriate between the old king and 
Partonopier, 'neve' and 'oheim.,' is retained in the intercourse 
between the young kii^ and the hero, though they are but cousins. 
The use of ohdm might be considered as merely compliment- 
ary; besides, hoth terms may m^an simply 'relative,' especially 
in address. But the fact that the cousins bear as sentimental 
a relation to each other as did the real uncle and his sister's son, 
and the further fact that so late in the poem as line 16700, long 
after the death of the uncle, Partonopier is identified as the 
king's" sister's son, make it appear probable that we have to do 
with an oversight on the part of the poet. 

A brother's son (3726 ff.) and numerous sister's sons of 
minor importance occur in the poem. The Saracen king, Soma- 
guir, who attacks the young king, Partonopier's cousin, with an 
army, is accompanied hy his sister's son Fursin. When a recen- 
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ciliation between the foes takes place, Somagiiur cements the 
peace by leaving this sister's son with Fart<»iopier to be edu- 
cated (6505 ff.). Although Furstn's father is living (9899), the 
youth is identified through his maternal uncle only (Somagiurea 
awester hint, 9902), and the control of his education and career 
is entirely in the hands of this uncle. 

At Meliur's tournament, the King of Siri is accompanied by 
a sister's son, whose unhorsing by Partonopier the uncle promptly 
endeavors to avenge (15848 £f.)- Similarly, in 19043 ff., an 
uncle engages in hot combat with Allse for the purpose of 
avenging the slaying of his sister's son (20546 ff.). 

We have in the Wigamur an interesting case where equal 
rights of succession to their nephew's crown and land is ascribed 
to uncles on both sides of the family, assuming that oheim as used 
in 3521, 3666, and vetter in 3526, 3666 have their predominant 
meanings of maternal and paternal uncle respectively. Amilos, 
King of Deleferant, dies without direct heirs. The right of suc- 
cession and inheritance is claimed by both the maternal uncle 
(oheim) Atroclaa, King of Herat, and the paternal uncle (vetter) 
King Paltriot (3519, 3664). The author pronounces the two 
uncles to have equal rights (3502), and puts a similar sentiment 
into the mouth of the hero, Wigamur, who wanders upon the 
scene at this juncture. Nevertheless, Wigamur decides to cham- 
pion the cause of Atroclaa, the maternal uncle, against his own 
(to him unknown) father, and is about to engage in single com- 
bat with the latter. But Paltriot, being a king and unwilling to 
fight with a man of unknown station, requires to know Wiga- 
mur's identity, and thus finds in him the son stolen from him in 
infancy. The father, making himself known as such, at once 
points out the boy's maternal uncle Agraayn, who is with him 
(4152 ff.). A complete reconciliation takes place between Pal- 
triot and his opponent Atroclas by the giving of the latter's 
daughter to Wigamur. It is not the father but the maternal 
uncle who hastezis ahead of the army and leads the long-lost son 
home to his mother, sending a courier in advance of their arrival 
to announce the happy tidings (4237 ff.). In another passage 
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in this epic. King Marrocb, who is trring to obtain the hand of 
Qaeen Ysope by force and who has already done her great harm, 
also invades the land of her natural protector, her uncle (2766). 
In the ApoUanius von Tyrland the hero diacovers in hia 
opponent Absolon the son of his oheim Julian, after whom he 
calls him "Du JuUanes kindt," and with whom he then pledges 
comradeship. Apollonius fights to avenge his niece Pallas, whose 
voice spurs him on to victory (19490 ff.). King Candor gives 
his niece in marriage (12920). When Apollonius arrives at 
Ninive, where big maternal uncle is Sultan, the latter gives him 
a warm welcome, ministers in every possible way to his comfort 
(10326 ff.), and thanks Qod for his nephew's safe arrival. 



In the Athis und ProphUias an uncle serves as bodyguard to 
hia niece Qfiytin (A, 435, 1, 118 ff.). 

In Flore ^nd BUmscheflur the hero Flore is sent to his mater- 
nal aunt SybiUe (1404 ft.), and inherits lands from his nnde 
340 ff.). 

In Friedrick von Sckwaben, the hero, forced to part with 
his beloved Angelburg because he has violated her injunction by 
striking a li^t to see her in the night, refers to the grief of 
Willehalm and Karl at the loss of their nephews, in order to 
indicate the poignancy of his own grief at the loss of Angelburg 
(1505, 1513). 

In the Qute Frau the King of Spain is aided by his nephew 
in his war with the Graf von Poitouwe. "When the nephew is 
defeated and captured, the king has to pay heavy ransom (918 f.). 

In Heinrich und Euvigunde, Bishop Briin lays false claim 
to the Bishopric of Babenberg in order to bestow it on his sister's 
son (2555 ff.). Queen Kunigunde fosters her niece, a sister's 
daughter, from earliest infancy (3575). 

In the Lohengrin, a neve succeeds Kaiser Otto to the crown 
(7521 ff.), and there is a passing reference (7547) to ainother 
uncle and his sister's son. 
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In Ludwigg des Frommen Kreuzfakrt, King Baldwin deeply 
loves his sister's son Wilhalm, whoni he makes king of Tripoli 
(381 ff.). 

In the Treue Hausfrau, the knight who leaves his wife to 
engage in combat and is disfigured by the loss o£ an eye, is accom- 
panied by a sister's son (132, 95 f.), who bears the message 
between the knight and his wife that leads to their reunion. 

There is an uncle with his sister's sons in the Valentin und 
Namelos, but the relationship is not emphasized. 

Finally, in the WUhelm von Osterreich, Oaylet moums the 
loss of his uncle Oahmuret (14097 S.). 



III. HISTORICAL EVIDENCE, AND THE VIEWPOINT 
OP PHILOLOGY 

In Qermanic history as well as in the literature survivals of 
early matriliny are to be found. Tacitus records a quarrel over 
succession between an uncle, the Quadic chief Vannins, and his 
sister's sons Vangio and Sido.'^ In another chapter we have 
referred to the testimony of Tacitus as to the high position of 
the Teuton woman. The description which he gives of the daily 
life of the Teutons is likewise interesting. He tells •as" that 
during the intervals of war they passed some of their time in 
hunting, but most of it in repose divided between sleeping and 
eating. The warriors committed the care of the house, the family 
affairs, and the lands to the women, old men, and weaker mem- 
bers of the household, while they themselves lived in dull indo- 
lence. These conditions are strongly su^estive of those which 
prevailed among the American Indians in conjunction with 
matriliny in a highly developed form ; the striking parallel ia 
noted and repeatedly commented upon in the Oxford translation 
of Tacitus.** Speaking of the Teutons in battle, Tacitus tells 

" Annal, lAber XII, C. XXX. 

01 Germ., C. 15. Cf, Caesar, B. 0., 4, 1; 6, 21. 

. •• Notes, pp. S87, 305, 342. 
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hb that their military formations (turma out cuneus) were made' 
up of families and clans.'^''* There is evidence that the flrat per- 
manent or semi-permanent settlements of the Qermanen were ^ 
made by family groups (the fara) , the members of which were 
conscious of their ctumnon descent.'"* The historian Lamprecht 
holds that these kin groups were originally matrilineal units 
which survived as HuTidertschaften becanse of their tactical sig- 
nificance in the army."" 

By far the most direct historical evidence which we possess 
is the famoos statement of Tacitus {Germ., XX) that the uncle- 
nephew tie among the Teutons was equally close, if not closer, 
than the tie between father and son: "Sorffrum fiUis idem apud 
avUTKulum qui apud patrem honvr. Quidam sanctiorem arctio- 
retnque kunc neamm sanffuinis arbitrantur et in accipiendis obsi- 
dibus magia exiguni, tomgwmi H et animMm firmius et domum 
latius teneant. Heredes tamen successoresque siU cuique Uberi; 
et nullum testamentum- Si Uberi non sunt, proximus gradus in 
posaeasume fraires, patrui, avuncuU."^"' It will be noted that 
inheritance was no longer through the female line, but was from 
father to son or to the nearest paternal relatives. Already in-' 
Tacitus' time, then, the relationship of the maternal uncle to 
his nephew remained only a matter of sentiment in the minds 
and customs of the people. As Qummere says i^"* ' ' When one set 
of laws .... must give place to another set, the former passes 
into communal sentiment," lingering finally as an apparently ^ 
unintelligible, abnormal, or incongruous custom. 



IK* Germ., C. 7. 

101 B. SchriSder; Lehrbtich der d. BecltUgeich.^ Leipzig, 1S98, 16. 

'o*0p. cit., I, 103, 128; el. Schroder: op. cit., 16-18; Bruaner, Deutaehe 
Bechttgeach., I, 84 ff. 

'1)3 "Children are regarded with equal affection by their maternal 
nnclea as by their fathers ; some even conaider this aa a more aacred bond 
ot conaaliguinit; and prefer it in the requisition of hostages, aa if it held 
the mind by a flrmer tie, and the family by a more eitensii'e obligation. 
A person's own children, however, are his heirs and succeaaora; and no 
wills are made. If there be no children, the ueict in order of inheritance 
are brothers, paternal and maternal uneles." Oxford Tranalation, London, 
1001, II, 311. For comment, cf. MUllenhoff: Dentaehe AitertUTMkande, TV, 
Berlin, 1900, 321. 

»<" Op. oil., 135. 
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Despite the emphasis which has alwf^ been laid upon the 
purity of Uie marriage relatim with the Teutons there are, as 
Weinhold'" and Dargun'** show, ample traees of an early pro- 
miscuity which is typical of primitive peoples; and this often 
has a c(»inectioa with the tracing of descent in the female line. 

Fr4Hn the beginning of the historical period early Germanic 
law recognizes relationship with and through the father as well 
OS the mother. In general the agnatic relatives enjoy the advan- 
tage over the cognatic. Nevertheless there remain, as a legacy 
from prehistoric days, plain traces of the opposite system."" Of 
peculiar interest is the Lex SaUca, the earliest l^al document 
of the salic Franks. Characterized not only by its antiquity, 
but also by its comparative freedom from Roman influence, the 
Lex SaUca shows a recognition of the female line which amounts, 
in certain respects, to a preference. Thus the famous passage 
"de ckrenecruda" (Tit., LVIII) specifies that a murderer who 
is not able to pay the necessary wergeld shall call upon his rela- 
tives by means of the symbolic rite of casting & handful of earth 
upon them — first upon the nearest and then upon the more remote 
relatives — and names after the parents and brothers the relatives 
on the mother's side, making no reference to the paternal kin: 
"Quod si jam pater out mater seu frater pro ipso solverunt, super 
sororem (un* mairis aut super ejus fiUos debet itlam terram jac- 
tare."^"* Later versions, toward the end of the 6th century, 
include a mention of the paternal relatives, but only after the 
maternal kin.^"* Similarly, the oldest versions of Tit. 59 provide 
that the movable property {fahrende Sahe) of a deceased person 
without children shall pass to his mother or eventually to her 
(preferably female) relatives. There is much dispute concern- 
ing these passages,'"* but cwnpetent authorities are of the opinion 

«» Die d. fraiMR, II, 12 ff. iv* MvtterreeM, 43 ff. 

lOT Amira: Gmndru* d. germ. See\l*, BtraBsburg, 1613, 169. 

loaQrimm: Ba., I, 111. 

><>> Heinr. Oeffckeu: Lex Sal., Iieipsig, 1898, 58. Cf. Amirs: Erbenfolge 
«md VeneandtteliafUgliederMKg nach den altniederd. Sechten, Uuncben, 
1874, 61. 

110 BnuiDer : Op. cit, I, 78 ff. ; Delbriick : Utiterreohl bei den Idg., Piens- 
aische Jahrbucher, Ixziz, ISBO, 2& It. 
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that they can only be matrilineal survivals, residual matrilineal 
ri^ts in the midst of an opposed system.'" Amira points out 
the prominence of the mother's brother in early Low German 
law, saying: "Die geschichtUche Bedeutsamkeit dieser Tatsacken 
toird erhort durch die bekannten Anffaben des Tacitus iiber den 
'sanctior arctiorque nexus' zwischen dem Mutterbruder und den 
Sehwesterkindem.""" And he even finds historical evidence of 
inheritance from the uncle by the nephew in the transmission of 
certain ofBces,""' Contact with the highly patriarchal civili- 
zation of the Romans accelerated the obsolescence of matrilineal 
conditions with the Teutons. The farther north we go the longer 
these conditions lingered, Chadwiek asaerts: "There seems to 
be no evidence for believing that a purely agnatic system ever 
prevailed in the North, while the further we go back in native 
tradition the more prominent become the traces of the opposite 
system.""* 

The oldest of the Banish historians, Saxo Qrammatieus, indi- 
cates cases of succession through the sister's son among the early 
Danish kings ;"^ and "when we get back of the 8th century in 
Scandinavia," says Chadwick, "we constantly find the kingdom 
passing to daughters' sons and even to daughters' husbands.""* 
It seems by no means improbable that Beowulf's expected suc- 
cession to the throne of his maternal unele Hygelac rests upon 
an historical basis. 

It is impossible to recapitulate here, even meet briefly, the 
evidence which many writers have offered of earlier matriliny 
among the various peoples of the Indo-European race. His- 
torians, sociologists, archaelogists, and jurists of repute accept 
the view that there was a stage of matriliny in the development 
of the Indo-Europeans. Leading philologists, however, stand out 

>i> Perhaps the most detailed treatment is that of Dargun: Mvtter- 
recht 60 ff. See also Lamprecht: Festgabe fur Georg Hansien, Bum 31. Mai, 
1889, Tiibingeu, 1880; Heualer: Inatitut., II, 522; Chadwick: Orig. of tke 
Eng. »"., 327 ff. 

■'* Amira: Erbenfolge, 210. 

""Ibid., 8. "»Tr. by Etton, VII, 260, 336. 

I" Op. eit., 334. "« Op. oit., 332. 
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in persistent refusal to aeeept such a theory ; for these Delbriick"' 
and Schrader"* are the chief spokesman. Their ai^fument is 
that whereas there are primitive Indo-European kinship terms 
expressing the relation between the wife and the husband's fam- 
ily, there are none for the relationship between a young man 
and the members of his wife's family ; and that this fact indicates 
that the wife left her relatives and disappeared in the house of 
her husband, the Sippe of the wife being perhaps friendly, but 
not related, and the family organization being strictly of the 
patriarchal type. As increasingly settled ccmditions brought 
about a closer union of the maternal and paternal kinship groups, 
the maternal uncle gained a more favorable position than the 
paternal uncle because he stood as a friendly protector outside 
the relation of authority of the father and his house, Dargun,"* 
by strong argument, fairly maintains the matrilineal viewpoint 
against the philologists. It is important to bear in mind that 
the liuguistic evideuce is purely negative, being based upon the 
absence of certain common terms for relationship in the Indo- 
European languages. Furthermore, philologists themselves cau- 
tion us as to the finality of their own evidence. Thus Hirt, 
although he agrees in the main with Delbriick,'"* says: "Im alt- 
gemeinen gehen die Verwandtschaftsnamen auf das Verhaltnit 
der Frail zu den Angkiirigen des Marines und der Kinder zu den 
Verwandten des Vaters, aber die Annahme ist falsch, doss das Ver- 
hiiltnis des Mannes zu den Angekorigen der Frau, das der Kinder 
zu den miitterlicken Verwandten nickt bezeichnet warden ware, 
ErstUck haben wir tatsdchlick Worter, die dies Verhaltnis 6&- 
zeicknen, und zweiiens konnen wif aus dem Schweigen der 
Sprache mckts schliessen. Die Spracken, die bis zum heutigen 
Tage die idg. Verwandtschaftsnamen, und die Volker, die auch 
die alten Formen der FanUUen z. T. auf das beste bevmhrl haben, 
die I/itauer und die Slaven, kennen auch dne wokl ausgebiidete 

iiT MutUrrecht bei den Idg., 17 If.; also Die Idg. Vencandttchaftsnamfti. 
118 BeallexKon, «. v. FomUie, 213 tt. Ct. aJso his Spmchvergletclning und 
Urgeickichte, 2. Aufl., Jena, 1S90, 533 ft.; ttnd Birt: Die Idg., II, 409. 
m FamiiienTecM, 86 ff. 
120 Die Idg., 704 ff. 
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Benennung der Angekorigen der Frau in ihrem VerkiUtnis eu 
dem Schwiegeraohn."^*' He concludes: "Was wir aus diesen 
Tatsachen entnekmen konnen ist sekr vienig und im wesentUchen 
nur negativ. Es weist in ihnen rucA^s auf eine Mutterfolge hin. 
Eijie Vaterfolge wird durch diese AusdrUcke mcht erwiesen."^" 
Id other words, the most that can be said agaiuat the matrilineal 
theory even from the philol<^cal viewpoint is that the question 
is still an open one. 

But the matrilineal survivals among the Teutons need not 
of necessity find explanation in an Indo-European origin. There 
ia an alternate possibility: that the matrilineal tendencies of the 
early Teutons were contracted in their contact with the nou- 
Indo-European inhabitants of Europe. The foremost upholder 
of this view is Bemhoft'" That there ia indubitable evidence 
of such matrilineal peoples in Europe even the philolt^^s seem 
ready to concede. Let us quote them briefly, as the most con- 
servative group. Shrader remarks: "Es nnd aber Sparen vor- 
kanden, die es als wahrsckeinlick erscheinen lassen, doss die vorin- 
dogermanische Bevolkemng Europas oder TeUe derselben uttter 
Mutterrecht standen. . . . An der Bichtigkeit dieser Ausfiihrun- 
gen kann nach den ieigebrachten Zeugnissen ein Zweifel nicht 
fteafeAe)i,""*Hirt likewise declares the evidence to be beyond 
doubt."* 

The primitive, non-Indo-European population bordering on 
the Mediterranean, in Ada Minor, Africa, and Southern Europe 
were matrilineal. There is clear evidence of matrilineal condi- 
tions among the Loorians and the Etruscans."' In the extreme 
west were the Iberians, to whom Strabo (3, p. 165) attributes 
matrilineal practices; among the Basks, according to Hirt, 
"herracht nock heute die Tererbung durch die alteste Tockter, 

i2< Cf. Hoffmann: Op. int., pattim. 

1** Die Idg., 708. 

m ZvT Geach. det evrop. Familienrechtd, Z. f. vergl. &., VTII, 2.33. 

i2« Seallex., >. v. M-utter^echt, 564 0. 

iM Die Idg., II, 410. 

iz>Bachofen: Mutterrecht, Baael, 1897, 309 ff.; McLennan: Stvdieii in 
Anc. Hitl., London, 1S96; see <rh., "Kinship In Anc. Greece." Hartland: 
Prim. Sooiety, London, 1021, 124. 
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die ihren Oesckwistem Unterkaltungsgelder geiben muss. . . . 
Man wird woki anfiikren durfen, doss auf den Balearen die Frau 
in hoher Werisckatzung stand.'"" In the British Isles the pre- 
Indo-European population was likewise matrilineaUy organized. 
The evidence, first established by H. Zimmer,"' is accepted as 
conclusive by Hirt,'" Sehrader,'*" and Delbriick,"' Hirt says: 
"Bei den Sesten der vorarischen Urbevolkerung Britanniena 
bestand das Mutterreckt {besser die Mutterfolge) in voller Oei- 
tung; es regeUe die Erbfolge noch. Jakrkunderte, als die Pikten 
Uin^st ckristianisiert und sprachUck keltisiert waren. Die 
Frauen nahmen nickt etwa eine besonders kohe Stellung ein, tm 
Qegenteil; nirgends herrscht evne f «Mt."' Die Mutter, also die 
Geburt, beriimmt aber die Stammxugekorigkeit, das Erbreckt. 
Auf einen Piktenkerrscker und seiiie BrOder foigt nickt eftoa der 
Sokn des altexten, sondem der Sokn der Sckwester; auf diesen 
und seine eventueUen Bruder von Mutterseits folgt toieder ein 
Sckwestersokn, u. s. w. " In Scotland, Chadwick telis us,'" pater- 
nal succession was not introduced into the royal family until the 
9th century, and in Ireland, too, there are distinct historical 
traces of matrilineal succession. 

It is clear, then, that we have, over against the theory of 
Indo-European matriliny, the alternative of influence by aborig- 
inal matrilineal peoples. But these alternatives are, of course, 
not mutually exclusive ; outside influences may have strengthened 
existing matrilineal conditions or survivals among the Indo- 
Europeans. 

■»i Die Idg., II, 418. . 

■>^*ZeiUchT. der Savigny-Stiftang fur Bechttgach., XV, Som. Abt., 20B. 

in Die Idg., II, 419. 

isn Beailex., ». v. Mutterrecht, 565. 

i« Mutterr. bei den Idg., IB; cf. Cbadffick; Op. cit., 341 B.; Feist: Idg. 
116 ff. 

IS2 The Britona admitted the sovereignty of women; iu the Ist century 
Cartismandua was queen of the Brigands and Boadicea was <iueen of the 
Ii^eui. The latter not only combined rojal and priestly fuQctiona but alao 
led the army of her people against tlie Komans (Holmes: Ancient Britain,' 
Zm, 297). 

It" Op. cit., 331. 
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CONCLUSION 
The tendencies which we have observed in the medieval Ger- 
man epic seem explicable only in terms of the matrilineal theory. 
The strength of the evidence from the epics lies not only in its 
own consistency but also in its perfect coherence with the great 
mass of evidence available from other sources. The chief evidence 
which the epics present is of course the prominence of the avun- 
eulate. But the evidence afforded by the close association of the 
uncle and the sister's son is corroborated by what we find with 
respect to the other family relationships in the epic. It is main- 
tained by some"* that the closeness of the uncle-nephew tie is 
not always of necessity a survival of matriliny, but is explicable 
on other natural grounds, such as the protection of the wife and 
children against the arbitrary wUl of the husband (father), or 
representation of the interests of the children against the inter- 
ests of the family of the father. Furthermore, when the father 
is dead, the mother would naturally, even in a patrilineal society, 
turn to her own brother for advice and help rather than to a 
brother-in-law. And even with the father living, it would be 
natural that she should turn to the maternal uncle when he is 
more powerful and distinguished (Art^) and can do more for 
the children than the father. 

Now when we pass in review the cases of the avunculate 
found in the epics, we observe that instances of protection against 
the arbitrary will of the husband do not occur, and the same may 
be said of the defense of the children's interests against those of 
the paternal kin. In many cases the father is known to be dead, 
but while the mother's preference for her own brother is natural 
from the patrilineal viewpoint, the same cannot be said of her 
children as between the paternal and maternal uncle except upon 
■ the basis of the call of the blood. Looked at from the standpoint 
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of the uncles, it is the father's brother who should be closer to 
his nephews in a strictly patrilineal society and who should be 
80 viewed by them. Any emphasis of the tie between brother 
and sister and the latter 's children on the one hand as against 
the tie between husband, wife, and children and the husband's 
kin on the other, is a matrilineal tendency at voA. in conflict 
with the patrilineal system.'" Leaving out all cases in the epics 
where there are special reasouB for the prominence of the mater- 
nal nude, there remain frequent cases where the father is living 
and apparently on normal, f^ectionate terms with wife and chil- 
dren, and yet remains in the background, while the maternal 
uncle has charge or takes charge of the nephew and seems upper- 
most in the nephew's regard and affection; and the striking fact 
is that the epics present this relation as a matter of course, if 
they do not expressly refer to the maternal uncle's right and 
duty toward his nephew, and the rigbta and duties of the latter 
toward the former ; in other words, the relation appears institu- 
tional, fixed by custom and tradition. 

It is difficult to determine the extent of reciprocal influence 
between the Germans and the French. The possible influence of 
the imitation of French models is limited, however, to the age 
of chivalry; moreover, it is a question whether the influence was 
not originally the other way. It is now established that the 
French Chansons de Geste are of Oermanic origin, and in his 
study of the avuncnlate in the Chansons Famaworth concludes"* 
that "the traditiwi of nephew-right most have come into the 
French from Germanic sources." In any case, the prominence 
of the avuncular relationship in the earliest, uninfluenced monu- 
ments of Qermanic literature indicates that we have to do here 
with Bconething which was indigenously Germanic, though paral- 
leled in other countries'" and, in German chivalrie poetry, 
strengthened, but not essentially modified, by French concur- 
rence. 

Within German literature the influence of literary convention 
and tradition is large. It ia the tendency of the later epics to 

i*BCf. Dargun; FamUienreeht, 64. 

i*a Op. eil., 22i. i*' Cf. Du-gnn; Uvtterreckt, 76. 
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imitate earlier models and to emphasize conventional relation- 
ships. But the nncle-nephew motif extends from such early 
beginnings of Germanic legend through such varied periods of 
dissociated literary production that the factor of imitation is 
inadequate as an explanation. It can only be aceoimted for, 
eapecially in the light of external historical evidence, by primi- 
tive social conditions."* This factor of imitation or literary 
convention distorts the picture which the epics, studied in chro- 
nological sequence, would otherwise present; nevertheless, with 
the passing of time a change of viewpoint is discernible. Al- 
though the epics of the period of decadence make much of epic 
externals, and assemble and heap up the epic motifs of the pre- 
ceding literary period, they introduce the brother's son with 
increasing frequency, as though there were a fading of the dis- 
tinction between the mother's and the father's kin, and there is 
a growing irregularity in the use of relationship terms. The 
most concise evidence of an unconsciously shifting viewpoint is 
afforded us when it is possible to compare earlier with later 
versions in the historical development of one and the same epic. 
Lingering as a sentimental custom long after its basis in the 
social structure had passed away, the avunculate continued into 
the medieval period until finally obliterated by the paternal 
principle and the disappearance of the distinction between the 
maternal and paternal kin. 

It remains a problem for the broadest investigation to deter- 
mine to how remote a period this matrilineal stage should be 
assigned. Whether such survivals as have been mentioned go 
back to a common Indo-European period, or whether, as the 
philologists would have us believe, they result solely from the 
contraction of matrilineal tendencies from the pre-Indo- European 
population of Europe, cannot as yet be asserted with finality. 
But these are not mutually exclusive alternatives, and it is quite 
poBsible that surviving matrilineal tendencies among the Indo- 
Europeans were reinforced by contact with matrilineal aborigines. 
i*»Cf. Fknisworth: Op. eit., 19S. 
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APPENDIX 

MEDIEVAL OEEMAN EPICAL POEMS 
Albs ANDES. 

By Pfaffe Lamprecht, ed. by K. Eiuzel, Halle, 18S4. 

(a) StTasflburger Alexander. 
7302 verwB. 

(b) Vorauer Alexander. 
1533 versefi. 

Alezahdeblied. 

By Bndolpb von Ems, ed. bj V. Junkt, Beitrage zur Oeachtchte d. d. 
Spmetui und Lit., XXIX, 369-470. 

AliEZANDEBLIED. 

By Ulrich von EBcheabach, ed. by Wendelin Toiacher, Tubingen, 1S88. 
Stuttgart Lit. Vereiu, Vol. 183. 

30,100 verseB. 
Alexius. 

By Eonrad von Wurzburg, ed. by B. Henczynski, Berlin, 1896. Acta 
Germanica, VI, 1. 

1413 verses. 
Alphabts Tod. 

Ed. by Ernat Msrtin, Berlin, 1868. Deatschea Heldenbiich, Vol. 2. 

1865 verees. 
Annolibd. 

Ed. by M. Bodiger, Mon. Germ., DeuUclie Chrontkeit, Vol. 1, Pt. 2. 
Hannover, 1895. 

878 verBOB. 
Antelam. 

Ed. by W. Beherer, ZeiUchrift f. d. AUeTtum, Vol. 15, 140 ft. 

Apollonius von Tyrland, 

By Heinrlcb von Neostadt, ed. by 6. Singer, Berlin, 1906. BaatOie 
Texte des UitteUxltert, Vol. 7. 

20,644 verses. 
Der arine Heinkicb, He under H. 
Athis und pBOPHtLiAS. 

Ed. by W. Grimm, Kleine SOtriften, VoL 3, 2IS fl. Berlin, 18SS. 

1401 verses. 
Baslaau und Jobaphat. 

By Budolph von Ems, ed. by P. Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 1843. DuAtun^m dM 
Uittelatteri, VoL 3. 

16,184 verses. 
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BiTBBOLr and Dstlxik 

Ed. hj Oakar JSnieke, Berliii, 1866. DevUehet Heldenbvch, VoL 1. 

13,500 T«neB. 
Dei C^NK. 

Bj Borthold von Holle, ed. 1^ K. Bftrtoeh, Niirnberg, 1858. 

4919 Tenes. 
Danibl vok Dm BLtHENOEK Tal. 

B^ Der Strieker, ed. hj 0. BoBanbagen, BreaUu, 1S94. Germ. Ahbandl., 
Vol. 6. 

S422 Tergas. 
Daaitant. 

By Barthold von Holle, ed. hj K. BartBch, Niirnberg, 1858. 

265 verses. 
Dew AN TIN. 

By Berthold von Holle, ed. bj K. Bttrtsi^h, Tiibingen, 1875. Stuttgart 
Lit. Verein, Vol, 123. 

11,761 verses. 
DiBTsicH und ■Wenkelan. 

Ed. by Julius Zupitza, Berlin, 1970. DeuUclu:i HeldejibveJi, Vol. 5. 

510 Teraes. 
DiETBiCHB Plucht. 

Ed. hy Ernst Martin, Berlin, 1866. Deuttchei Seldenbvch, Vol. 2. 

10,152 verses. 
ECKXMLIBD. 

Ed., by Julius Zupitza, Berlin, 1870. DevUche» Heldenbuch, Vol. S. 

3176 verses. 
Eneide. 

By Heinrich von Veldeke, ed. by Otto Behagel, Heilbronn, 1882. 

13,52S verses. 
Enselhabd. 

By Eonrad von Wiirzburg, ed. by M. Haupt, Leipzig, 1890. 

6504 verses. 
Eeaclius. 

By Otte, ed. by H. Graef, Strassburg, 1883. Quellen u. Fortehvngen. 
Vol. 50. 

5392 verses. 

By Hartmanu von Aue, ed. by M. Haupt, Leipzig, 1871. 

10,135 verns. 
EKuzmucHS Tod. 

Ed. by Th. Abeling, Teutoitia, Heft. 7, Supplement, 57 ff., Leipzig, 190B. 

95 verses. 
Ebnst, see Hebzoo Ebnst. 
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Flobi und BLAMBCHETLm. 

By Eourod Fleck, ed. by E. Somnier, Quedlenburg and Leipdg, 1S46. 
8006 TeiMB. 

Flos and Blankxflos. 

Ed. by O. Decker, Bostoek L M., 1913. 

lies verses. 
Fkahcibkek Lsbek, «ee 8«nkt Framcibkxh Lbssn. 
Die gute Frau. 

Ed. by E. Sommer, ZeiUchr. f. d. Altertum, II, 385-4S1, LeipEig, 1B41. 

3058 TerwB. 
Fkacehdibnst. 

By Ulrich von Lichtenstein, ed, by B, Bechstein, Leipzig, 1888. 

18,962 verses. 
Fbikd&icb von Schwaben. 

Ed. by M. H. JelUnek, Devtsahe Tettt det MittelalteT$, Berlin, 1904, 
Vol. 1. 

8079 verMB. 
Oarkl von Deu BlShendek Tal. 

By Der Pleier, ed. by U. Wals, Frdbnrg i B., 1892, 

21,310 venm. 
Qadkibl von Mdntabel or Dix Biiteb hit dim Bock. 

By Egnrad von Stofteln, ed. by F. Khull, Qraz, 186S. 

4172 veraeB. 
Der gute Grxhabt. 

By Budolf von Ems, ed. by H. Haupt, Leipzig, 1840. 

6926 verses. 

QOLDBUAB. 

Ed. by Julins Zupitza, Berlin, 1870. DeuUchei Eeldenbuch, Vol. 6. 

120 verses. 
Gbap Budolp. 

Ed. by W. Grimm, Oottingen, 1844. 

£6 pp. of fragmenU. 
GaEGOBins. 

By Hartmann von Ane, ed. by Hermann Paul, Halle a. 8., 1900. 

4006 verses. 
Die GuTT Fbau, tee under F. 
Der GUTB Obkhast, tee wider O. 
OiTi»DM, aee Hinder E. 
Die trene Hausikau. 

By Uerrand von Wildonie, ed. by E. F. Eummer, Wien, 1680. 
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Der arnie HzixucH. 

Bj Hartmann von Aoe, ed. b^ H. Hanpt, Ldpeig, 18S1. 

1520 vsraes. 
Hbinbich nnd KuNianNDE. 

By Bbernand tou Erfurt, ed. by B. Bechatein, Qnedlenbnrg and Leipsig, 
1860. 

4752 yerBes. 
Hmzoa Ebnst. 

Enut A. 32S venes *] 

Brmt B. S02E versealed. hj BartMh, Wien, 1869. 

BT7t»t C. 1157 veraesj 

Sn»t D. 5560 varHeB, ed. by F. Q. v. d. Hagen and J. 0. Buachiug, 
Deutsche Gediohle 4eg Miltelaltert, Vol. 1. 

HiLDZBRANDSLIBD. 

(a) "Baa ahd. Hildebrandelied, " USllenhoff and Scherer, DenkmiUer, 

No. 2. 
68 veraes. 

(b) "Das jiingere Bildebrandalied," ed. by £. Steinmeyer, in Mullenhoff 

and Bcherer, Denkmaler, VoL 2, 26 ff. 
80 Ternes. 
Die HocBzxiT. 

Ed. by A. Waag, Eteinere d. Qediehte, No. 9. Halle, 1690. 

10S3 Teraei. 
HOkiikn BEYrRii>, »ee under S. 
Der JCngkbe Tituxel, see under T. 
IwDH. 

By Hartmann von Aue, ed. by O. F. Bene«ke and K. Laebmann, Berlin, 
1877. 

8166 verees. 
Kaisebchbohik. 

Ed. by E. Schroder, Mon. Oerm., Deutsche Chroniken, Vol. 1, Ft. 1. 
Hannover, 1895. 

17,230-600-483 venies. 
Eakl dkb Gbosse. 

By Strieker, ed. by Karl Bartsch, Quedlenburg and Leipiig, 1857. 

12,205 versoH. 
Kabl Msinet. 

Ed. by A. v. Keller, Stuttgart, 1858. Stuttgart Lit. Verein, XLV. 

3{S,754 versea. 
Die Elaoc 

Ed. by Earl Bartaeh, Leipzig, 1875. 
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KtiHIO BOTBKB. 

Ed. hy H. Bnckert, DiokUtngen det Uittelaltert, 1. 'Lii\iptig, 1872. 

5202 Tsrsea. 
KnEunrAHBT, *m tmder Luinno. 
Die Ebomk deb Abentiuer. 

By Heinrich von Tnrlin, ed, by G, H. P. BthoU, Stuttgart Lit. VerBtn, 
Vol. 27. StottgBrt, 1858. 

30,038 YOTseB. 
KrvBCN. 

Ed. by E&rl BartMb, Leipdg, 1667. 

6820 verees. 
Lanzelet. 

By Xnrich von Zatzighoven, ed. by K, A. Habn, Frankfurt a. M., 1845, 

Ladbik and Walbeuk. 

Ed. by OskBT Janicke, Berlin, 1866. Dfitl«ch«« Heldenbueh, Vol. 1. 

3146 verses. 
LlCT VON Tboti. 

By Herbert von Fritalar, ed. by 6. E. Frommann, Qoedlenbnrg and 
Leipzig, 1837. 

18,458 verses. 
LOHKNOBIN. 

Ed. by H. Riickert, Quedlenburg and Leipzig, 1868. 

7670 verses. 

LOBENOEL. 

Ed. by W. Scherer, ZeiUchr. f. D. Altertum, Vol. 15, 181 ff. 

2070 verses. 
LuDwias DBS Fbomubn Kreutztahrt. 

£d. by F. H. V. d. Hagen, Leipzig, 1854. 

8184 verses. 
Mai und Bbatlob. 

By Pleiert, ed. by F. Pfeifler, Leipzig, 1848. 

9638 verses. 
Das Mbebwunder. 

Ed. by V. d. Hagen and Biisching, DeuUeht OedieMe dei Mittelaltert, 
Vol. 11, 222 ff. Berlin, 1820. 

372 verses. 
Meieb Helmbbecht. 

By Wemh«r der Oartenaere, ed. by Fr. Panser, Halle a. 8., 1902. 

1934 verses. 
Mblxbakz. 

By Der Pleier, ed. by E. Bartach, Stuttgart, 1861, Stutt. Lit. Verein. 

12,840 verses. 
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Ukbldi. 

By Albreeht tod Seharfenberg, ed. b^ F. Panzer, Tubiagen, 1902. 

Stnttgftrt Lit. Vereio, Vol. 227. 
1869 venet. 
MoRiz VON Crmn. 

Bj Edw. Scbroder, Berlin, 1894. Id Zwei aitd. Bittermaeren. 

MUSFILLI. 

Ed. bj £. Steinmej'er, MiillenhofF und Scherer, DenkmSler, Vol. 1, No. 

m. 

Du NlBBLUHOKNUXD. 

Ed. bjr E. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1866. 

19,676 Teraes. 
Okindzl. 

Ed. by A. E. B«Tger, Boon, 1888. 

SS95 verBsa. 
Obtnit. 

(o) "Ortnit," ed, by Arthur Amelung, Berlin, 1871. Deuttchet Selden- 



267 veraes. 

B&nt OSWALDES LlBXN. 

Ed, by Ludwig EttmiilleT, Ziirich, 1835. 
3470 Torses- 
WixNEB Oswald. 

Ed. by Qeo. Baoaecke, Heidelberg, 1912. 
1465 Teraes. 

PiNTAI-BON. 

By Konrad von WUrzburg, ed. by M. Hanpt, ZeiUchr. f. d. Attertum, 

Vol. 6, 193 IT. 
2158 veraBH. 

PABTONOPIEB und Mbliub. 

By KoDrad tod WUrzburg, ed. by K, Bartsch, Wien, 1871, 

21,784 veraes. 
Parzital. 

By Wolfram von Eachenbach, ed. by K. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1875. 

24^12 verseB. 
PrrcB DtEMBiNOEa ton STAurBKBEso. 

By Egenold von Staufeuberg, ed. by Edw. Schroder, Berlin, 1894. In 
ZwH Altd. Sittermaeren:. 

1178 veraes. 
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Pybaiids nnd Thisbb. 

Ed. by H. Hanpt, ZHIsehr. f. d. Altertvm, VoL 6, S04 ft. Leipzig, 1S48. 

4Se venea. 
Rabxnscblacbt. 

Ed. by EinBt Uartin, Berlin, 1866. DeuUch«i Eeldmbveh, Vol. 2. 

6840 verses. 

BSINFBUD VOH BBAUNBCHVKta. 

Ed, by K, Bartsch, Tiibingen, 1871, Stuttgart Lit. Verein, VoL 10». 
37,627 verses. 
Der BiTTEB hit deu Bock, gee under Gaubuu. 

BOLANDBUED. 

By Pfaffe Konrad, ed. by K, Bartsch, Leipzig, 1874. Deultchet Dieh- 

tungen det Mittelalteri, Vol. 3. 
9094 veiMB. 

BOSSKOABTKN. 

(a) "Eos. A," 1580 versesl 
(6) "Bob, D," 253S verses 
(«) "Bob. Ty," 890 verBes led. by Geo. Uolz, Halle a. 8., 1S93. 

(d) "Bos. !>•," 408 verses 

(e) "Bos. P," 452 verses J 
BoTBBB, §ee under EiiNia Bothek. 
BuDOLr, see under GiAr Budoli*. 

fiUODLIEB. 

Ed. by F. Beiler, Halle, 18S2. 

2328 verses. 
Salman nnd Moaoi.F. 

Ed. by Fr. Vogt, Halle, 1880, 

3S15 verses. 
SANKT FSANCieKED Lebek. 

By Lamprecht von Begensborg, ed. by K. Wainbold, Paderbom, 1880. 
5049 verses. 
Sant Oswaldeb Lebbv, see under O. 

Der SCHWAMBITTEB. 

By Eonrad von WiirEburg, ed. by F. Both, Frankfart a. M., 1861. 
1358 verses. 
SuruD De Abdbuont. 

By Albrecbt von Scharfenberg, ed. by F. Panzer, Tubingen, 1902. 

Stuttgart Lit. Verein, Vol. 327. 
3633 verses. 

HUEBNBH SETmn. 

Ed. by V. d. Hagen and Busching, Deitttche Gedichte det XitUlaltert, 

Vol. 2. 
716 verses. 
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Ed. b7 JuHdb Znpitza, Berlin, 1S70. DeuUehet Seldenbueh, Vol. 5. 
STS veraea. 

8ILVK3TXR. 

By Eonrad vod Wurzbarg, ed. by W. Grimm, Oottingen, ISll. 

5&20 veraea. 
Tandabiis und Flobdibbl. 

By Der Pleier, ed. by F. Ehull, Graz, 1SS5. 

18,339 verges. 
TlTUEBL. 

By Wolfram tod Eachenbach, ed. by E. Bsrtsch, Leipzig, 187S. Witb 
Pareival. 

952 verses. 
Der JQDgere Titdbel. 

By Albrecht von Scharfenberg, ed. by K. A. Habn, Quedlsnburg and 
Leipzig, 1S42. 

43,44» verses. 

TOCHTEB STON. 

By Lamprecbt von Begensbarg, ed. by E. Wsinbold, Paderbom, 1880. 

4312 versea. 
Die treua HAUsraAC, tee undtT H. 
Tbistan. 

(a) "Tristrant. " By Eilhart von Oberge, ed. by F. Lichtenatein, 

Straaabnrg, 1877. 
9524 verses. 

(b) By Gottfried von Strassbnrg, ed. by B, Bschstein, Leipzig, 1890. 
19,552 verses. 

(c) By Ulrich von Turheim, ed. by H. F. MasamaDn, Leipzig, 1843, in 

Gottfried von Straasburg, TrUtan und holt, 492-590. 
3728 veraea. 

(d) By Heinrich von Freiberg, ed. by Bechstein, Leipzig, 187T. 
6890 verses. 

Tbojanischeb Kbieo. 

By Konrad von Wiiraburg, ed. by A. von KeUer, etattg&rt, 1898. Stutt- 
gart Lit. Verein, VoL 44. 
Der TuxNEi von Nantheiz. 

By Koorad von Wurzbnrg, ed. by E. Bartacb, Wien, 1871. Bound vrith 
FartoHopier. 

1156 verses. 
Valentin und Namelos. 

Ed. by W. 8eelmanu, Niederd. DenkmSler, IV, Norden and Leipzig, 1884. 

2646 verses. 
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By Albrecbt von Kemenateu, ed. bj Julina Zupitia, Berlin, 1S70. 

Devttchet Heldenbueh, VoL 6. 
14,261 veiBM. 

WiLTAMDS. 

Bj Ekkehard, ed. by H. Altbof, Leipzig, 1890-1906. 

1456 vemeB. 
"WiENBB OswAiJ>, lee vnder O. 

WlSALOIS. 

By Wirnt von Oravenberg, ed. by P. PfeiBer, Leipzig, 1847. 
11,708 Terafes. 

WlGAUUR. 

Ed, by V. d. Hagen und Busehing, DeuUche Gedichte dft Mittelaliert, 

Vol. 1. 
6106 Teraes. 

WlLBILM TON ^TKBBUCH. 

Ed. by E. Begsl, Deutsche Texte des mttelalters. Vol. 3. Berlin, 1906. 
19,S8S verses. 

WlLHEI.!! VON WENDBH. 

By Ulrich von Ea^chenbach, ed. by E. Toischer, Prag, IS76. 
7940 verses. 
WILLEHALU. 

By Wolfram von EBchenbach, ed. by K. Laehmau, in Wolfram ttnt 

Eichenbaeh, Berlin, 1891. 
13,990 versea. 

WlLLEHALU. 

By Ulrich von dem TUrlin, ed. by S. Singer, Prag, 1S93. 
9695 verses. 

WlLLEHALH VON OBLEHS. 

By Budolph von Ems, ed. by V. Junk, Deufurhe Texte del Mitteialtert, 

Vol. 2, Berlin, 1905. 
15,6S9 verscB. 
WOIFDIETRICH, 

(a) "Wolfd. A," ed. by A. Amelung, Berlin, IS7L Deuttche* Betdtn- 
bucA, Vol. 3. 

2424 veriee. 
{h) "Wolfd. B," ed. by Oskar Jftnicke, idem. 

3726 verses. 
(c) "WolM. C," ed. by Oskar ^anicke, Berlin, 1873. Ibid., VoL 4. 
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INTRODUCTION 
la a conversation with Eekermann, October 20, 1830, Goethe 
said: "Ich habe immer nur dahin getraehtet mich selbst ein- 
sichtiger und besser zu machen, den Qehalt meiner eignen 
Persiinliehkeit zu steigern, und dann immer nur auszuspreehen 
was ieb als gut und wahr erkannt hatte."^ The feeling that his 
life was an evolution led him to emphasize facts in his auto- 
biography which would lend themselves to this interpretation,* 
and to neglect or obscure those which seemed out of harmony. 
Kurt Jahn believes that for this reason Goethe gave us an incom- 
plete picture of his political interests: "Ohne Goethes Dies- 
seitigheit, ohne seine feste Oberzeugung, daB das Leben als 
solches schoQ etwas bedeute, wiirden die mannigfachen Lebens- 

iHouben, p. 598. 

3 Of the many allusions to this conviction, the following paspaf^a in 
DichtUTig und Wahrkeit are typical: in earl? childhood, Werke. XXVI, 54 
and 195 J as a pupil, XXVI, 204 and 257; as a student, XXVII, 277; 
XXVIII. 8; in hlB works, XXVI, 77; in morals, XXVIII, 306; in poetic 
talent, XXVIII, 311; XXIX, 14 and 147. 
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verhaltnisse, die Zeitea seiner Liebe und seiner Verlobun^; kaum 
als beachtensTrert erschienen aein. , . . Diese Wirkungen der 
Weltanschauung auf Sto£E und Darstellung sind unschwer 
erkennbar. . . Den Qoethe der StraBburger Epocfae, noch 
weniger deo des eigentlichen Sturm und Drangs finden wir . . . 
nur in sehr abgeschwaehter Form wieder."* 

The attempt to interpret all phases of Goethe's life as com- 
posing a harmonious whole has led to great confusion in the 
evaluation of his practical activity in public affairs. The popu- 
lar notion in that he was indifferent to politics. Many eritiea 
go so far as to deny that Qoethe had any interest in political 
matters; others think he became interested after the French 
Revolution ; still others see a sharp contrast in his views before 
and after his first ten years at Weimar. He is called a socialist, 
a democrat, and an aristocrat; and we frequently find contra- 
dictory statements by the same author. 

Carlyle, witnessing the political turmoil in Germany follow- 
ing the defeat of Napoleon, interprets Goethe in accordance with 
his attitude toward the ultra-patriotic Jung Deutschland agita- 
tors.: "Goethe's political practice or rather no-practice except 
that of self-defense is a part of his conduct quite inseparably 
coherent with the rest."* Goethe's equanimity during that 
turbulent period has always been regarded as proof of his 
indifference to the course of human events. This, together with 
isolated expressions of disgust or irritation, has prompted 
biographers anxious to show consistency in his development to 
assert that he was characterized, throughout his entire career, 
by an inherent inability to comprehend political movements. 
Schrempf says of him that he was "ganz zum Privatmann 
crschaffen . . . und hatte fiir 'groBe* Politik durchaus keinen 
Sinn.'" Chamberlain speaks of him as "Goethe, der keine 
politische Maeht war, noch werden wollte."* 

■ Goethes Dichtvng und Wahrheit, pp. 205 and 306. 

« Work*, Mntenary edition, XXVII, 442. 

» Goethei Lcben$anichattung in threr geschichtlichen Entmicklung, II, 42. 

« Goethe, p. 210. 
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Qrimm, in contrasting the two Weimar poets, represents 
Schiller as "radikal, . . . auf dem Standpunkte der franzo- 
sischcn Revolution" and allied with "Naturkrafte im Kampfe 
gegen politische Verhaltnisee. Ooethe besaB nichts von dieser 
Auflehnung gegen das historisch Qegebene . . . Das Politische 
im heutgen Slnne existierte nicht fiir ihn.'" R. "iS.. Meyer has 
the same contrast in mind when he says: "Und neben den 
einzelnen gibt es Kollektivpersonlichkeiten, die sich aussprechen 
wollen, Omppen, Massen, Stande. Qoethe wies sie zuriick . . . 
wo Massen sprachen, ward er unwilUg.'" 

Witkowski, on the other hand, represents Goethe as essen- 
tially sympathetic with the masses: "Daneben aber hat sich die 
Macht emporgerungen, die Goethe bereits als die eigentlich 
bewegende und schaifende im Volksleben der Zukunft erkannte, 
der Socialismus . . . Goethe, der in seiner Jugend unbedingter 
Individualist und Anhanger des aufgeklarten Despotismus war, 
hat sich in seinen letzten Lebcnsjahren entsehieden zur socialen 
Anschauung hingewendet. "* Heinemann evidently believes his 
development to have been in the opposite direction: "Das Jahr- 
zehnt vor der italienischen Keise ist die Entwicklung des 
Stiirmers und Drangers zum practischen maBvoUen Qeschafts- 
mann, des demokratischen Reiehsstadters zum Adligen und 
Hofmann . . . Der Frankfurter Demohrat war zum Aristo- 
kraten, der jugendlich-leidenschaftliehe Stiirmer ein vornehmer 
Ilofmann geworden. "^'' 

Hettner finds the source of Goethe's ideals of government 
"in den Oberlleferungen und Gewohnheiten des durch Fried- 
rich den GroBen aufgekommenen aufgeklarten Despotismus."" 
Bielschowsky characterizes him in similar terms: "Goethe 
konnte sich nicht einbilden, seine Ziele anders als durch den 
aufgeklarten, sich selbst beschrankenden und dem Landeswohl 

^ Goethe-Forlemttgen, 11, 249. 

» Die deut»che Literatur de» neimehnten Jahrhunderti, I, 4. 

s Goethe, p. 242. 

10 Goethe, pp. 340 ff. 

" Geaehichte der deaUehen Literatur im 18. Jakrhundert, III, 2, 284. 
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faingebenden Absolutismus erreichen zu konnen. ' "* Qeorg Kass, 
however, insists that Qoethe derived his political ideals trom 
Justus Miiser of Osnabriick, who denounced centralization 
and absolutism and opposed every encroachment of external 
authority upon the historical rights of communities, classes, or 
individuals," 

Lewes, in discussing Goethe's attitude toward the French 
Revolution, says he was "without interest in passing politics;" 
and near the end of his biography he states that up to the age 
of sixty-four Goethe had "sedulously avoided politics.'"* Car- 
lyle calls him "neither ministerial nor opposition, and yet 
both."" Thomas speaks of him as "a man of such liberal- 
conservative temper."'* And we could cite many such direct 
contradictions as the following: "Das eaergische Abwenden ein 
fiir allemal, von allem was Folitik heissen kann, ist das erste 
Kennzeichen der zweiten, vier und vierzigjahrigen Periode 
seiner Beamtentatigkeit im Herzogtum Weimar."" "Doch sein 
voiles Interesse wurde auf politische Angelegenheiten erst durch 
die fraozosische Revolution gelenkt."" 

Goethe's attitude toward the public has usually been de- 
scribed as one of scornful condescension. Lewes states that 
Goethe 's ' ' contempt of public opinion was undisguised. ' '•• 
Schrempf believes that he always despised the public: "Fiir 
das groBe sinnliche Publikum hat Goethe kaum je etwas andres, 
gefiihlt als Veracfatung. "*' Witkowski calls attention to hia 
sympathetic nature but says: "In ihm 1^ die Verachtung der 
Masse als Ganzes, so innigen Anteil er auch an dem Geringsten 
als Eiuzelmenschen zu nehmen vermochte."" It would be 

itOoethe, I, 315. 
n Moser und Goethe, Diasertation. 
"Life of Goethe, pp. 371 and 519. 
IB Works, XXVII, 243. 

18 Goethe, p. IfiO. 

17 Chamberl&in, Goethe, p. 212. 

19 Harnsck, Goethe tn der Epoche seiner Vollendung, p. 240. 
i« Life of Goethe, p. 420. 

10 Goelhei Lebenaamchauung, I, 6. 

11 Goethe, p. lU. 
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difficult to imagine a more sweeping statement than that of 
R. M. Meyer: "Immer aber und iiberall blieb Qoethe der groBe 
Veracht«r der Menge."" Finger in Der junge Qoethe v,nd das 
Pnhlikum shows that critics have over-estimated the importance 
of Goethe's isolated expressions of contempt for the public. 
He admits that Qoethe may have been out of sympathy with 
the public during his Sturm und Drang period, but insists that 
it is unfair to interpret an adolescent impatience as constituting 
a lifelong prejudice.** 

This wide variation in judgment as to Goethe's attitude 
toward society and the state prompts a closer study of the period 
when he was actively engaged in politics, his first ten years at 
Weimar, and of the reasons for his entering the service of Karl 
August. 

From the first there has been a tendency to regard his going 
to Weimar as a mistake if not a serious calamity the evil effects 
of which Goethe fortunately overcame by completely breaking 
with his official environment. In 1862 SchoU opposed this 
view and showed that Goethe's life at Weimar provided for a 
systematic unfolding and ripening of his judgment.'* Twenty 
years later he lamented the fact that his interpretation had not 
yet been accepted by the critics." The first ten years at Weimar 
and his sojourn in Italy are now generally regarded as pro- 
gressive stages in the development of his personality,*" but there 
is no agreement as to his attitude toward his environment. 

SchoU analyzes Goethe's point of view in accepting official 
responsibilities as follows: "Nichts Anderes also that er mit dem 
Eingehen in diesen Dienst, als daB er Ernst machte mit seinem 
Genialitatsanspruch, mit seiner Dichteraufgabe, die ganze 
auBere Wirkliehkeit — der Menschenwelt nicht minder als des 
Naturlebens — zum Dasein der eignen Personlichkeit zu haben 

11 DeiitKhe lAteralur, 1, 4. 
MUniv. Calif. Publ. Mod. Phil., I (1908), 17. 
n PrevBUche JahrbucJter, X, 423 H., 585 fl.; XI, 153 ff., 211 ff. 
'^ Goethe in HauptiHgen mines Lebeni und IPirkeni, p. 102. 
■ *» Vogt und Kocli, Qeaehichte der devUchen Literatur, II, 283. 
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untl zu bilden."^' Later biographers usually devote mueli 
attention to his participation in the amusements of court life. 
He "comes to Weimar as a guest, aa a prophet of life and joy 
and love, as a companion or leader in pleasure."" "Er niramt 
mit Behagen teil , . . gibt sich der Lust ohne Bedenken hin. '"^- 
Bielschowsky criticizes this view as extremely superficial: "Es 
kann keine argere Verkennung der Dinge geben, als zu meiuen, 
Goethe sei im wesentlichen Hofpoet und Directeur des ptaisirs 
und nur nebenher Beamter gewesen . . . Der Mittelpuukt seines 
Daseins in jener Epoche ist sein politischer Beruf, dem er sich 
mit ganzer Kraft hingibt."" 

His decision to go to Italy has also been explained in various 
ways. Scholl proposed the theory that the duke had commis- 
sioned Goethe to provide for the artistic embellishment of the 
new palace." Schrempf believes that Goethe's decision was due 
to his inability to bring about a reot^anization of the financial 
affairs of the duchy." Diezmann suggests that Goethe's objec- 
tion to Karl August's Prussian policy was largely responsible." 

Goethe's attitude toward Prussia has never been thoroughly 
investigated. After reviewing the status of Goethe research 
with reference to polities Lorenz frankly concludes: "Die iramer 
und allezeit ein wenig gereitzte Stimmung Goethes gcgeniiber 
von Preufien [ist] von vielen Forsehem ein BiBchen gar zu sehr 
verheimlicht worden, Es paSt zu der heutgen veranderten Zeit 
nicht und daher soil es auch nicht der Fall gewesen sein.'"* 

As Karl August 's personal agent Goethe was involved in the 
secret diplomatic activity which preceded the formation of the 
Filrstenbund in 1785. The earlier biographers were content to 
state that the Fiirsienbund was directed against Austria, and 

91 Goethe, p. 134. 

9« McC&be, Goethe, the man and hit character, p. 149. 

"Witkowski, Goethe, p. 116. 

io Goethe, I, 318, 

81 PreuBigche JahrbUcher, XI, 231. 

" Gocthet Lebensaneckauiing , II, 152. 

" Goethe und die lustige Zeit in Weimar, p. 266. 

'* Goethei polititche Lehrjahre, p. 152. 
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that Goethe opposed Karl August's participation. Scholl gives 
a detailed account of many phases of Goethe's official duties, 
but he avoids discussing his diplomatic activities." Schrcmpf 
also omits all reference to the important part Goethe played in 
the nt^otiations : "In den Bemiihungcn des Herzogs um das 
Zustandekommen des Purstenbundes . . . sah Goethe vielleieht 
nur einen Vorwand fiir die Befriedigung seiner Reiselust, '"" 
Lorenz"' takes the position that Qoethe was deeply interested in 
oi^anizing the smaller states, and that even though his plans 
did not include the leadership of Prussia he should nevertheless 
be recognized as the founder of the Fiirstenbund. His conclu- 
sions are rigorously disputed by Paul Bailleu'* and Diintzer.'* 

Witkowski*" believes that Goethe originated the plan as a 
protection against the encroachments of both Prussia and Aus- 
tria. Bielschowsky" thinks that Goethe was not afraid of 
Prussia but of Frederick II. In direct contradiction to this 
opinion Morsch says: "Sympathisch stand er zwar Preussens 
Konig, Friedrich II, gegeniiber ; aber diese Verehrung gait nur 
dessen Person ; der Staat Friedrichs II. hat ihn nie begeistert."*^ 
Heinemann*' considers Goethe's opposition to Frederick's plan 
as evidence of a narrow provincialism which he contrasts 
unfavorably with the nationalistic ideals of Karl August. Cham- 
berlain,** on the other hand, agrees with those historians who 
tell us that Goethe's and Karl August's political activities can- 
not be judged iii depend en tly. 

The undue emphasis placed from the first upon the literary 
elements in the evolution of Goethe's personality has caused 

»s Goethe, p. 242. 

M Goethee LebeMansehauiing, II, 42. 

»' Goethea pol. Lehrj., p. 147. 

«8 Ristorische Zeittchrift, LXXIII, 14 fl. 

IB Goethe, Karl Augvtt unJ 0. Lorene. 

*" Goethe, p. 121, 

•I Goethe, I, 326. 

«: Goethe- J ahrhuch, XIV, 239. 

«" Goethe, pp. 338 ff. 

** Goethe, p. 212. 
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most critics to underestimate the importance of his political 
interests. The superficial treatment of his political activity 
has resulted in a confusing divergence in the interpretation of 
his attitude toward society and the organized state. An investi- 
gation of his political interests and aspirations preceding his 
acquaintance with Karl August and a careful study of the letters 
and literary works written before his departure for Italy in 
1786 will not only clear up much of the obscurity surrounding 
this period, but will provide a background for a more complete 
appreciation of the human side of his character. 
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RESPONSIVENESS TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS 

It is well known that Goethe ptatmed to continue Dicktung 
■und M'akrkeit, but a large part of the outlines he prepared 
remained unedited until 1907,*° Had he completed the work, 
students of history, economics, and politics would find it a 
valuable document, and his biographers would not deny that 
he was interested in political and diplomatic affairs. Contrast- 
ing Goethe's point of view here with that which be held in 
writing his autobiography, Kurt Jahn remarks; "Die Stelle, 
die dort die Charakteristik der deutschen Literatur einnimmt, 
sollte hier eine kultnrhistoriseh-politisehe Skizze einnehmen.*" 
Hinzuweiaen ist ferner auf die prachtvolle Selbstcbarahteristik 
des Beamten Goethe,*' die slch auf der vorausgehenden des Hof- 
manna aufbauen sollte,"*' 

After making a thorough study of the entire outline, which 
covers a large number of carefully arranged sheets, the editor 
concludes that it is "tatsachlich der OrundriB . . . auf dem 
sich die geplante Darstellung obne weiteres aufbauen konnte."*' 
It is clear that Goethe intended to supplement the scattered 
references to politics which we find in Dichtung und Wakrheit 
by a connected account of hia activity as a lawyer and statesman. 
He surely referred to his entire career, including his activity 
in politics, when he discussed the task of the biographer. He 
states that it was his plan "die theoretisch und praktisch von 



*» Kurt Jahn, "Schemata zur Fortsetzung von Dichtung und Wfthrheit,' 
GoetheJahrtuch, XXVIII, 6 fl. 
*»Ibid., 9. 
" Ibid., 9 ff. 
*»Ibid., 7. 
*» Ibid. 
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mir betretenen Stufen der Reihe naeh darzustellen " and to sbon 
I the influence of the "ungebeuren Bewegungen des allgemeinen 
\ politischen Weltlaufs" upon himself and his contemporaries.'*' 
But the contemplated account of his development as a politician 
and statesman was not written, and we are obliged to study the 
fragmentary or incidental allusions to this phase of his life in 
the portion of the autobiography which he finished, in order that 
we may determine his attitude toward social, economic, or politi- 
cal movements and their influence upon him. 

He tells US that his interest in such matters was aroused at 
a very early age by seeing his grandfather Textor preside at 
the quaint medieval Pfeifergericht: "Man konnte sich diese 
symbolischen . . . Ceremonien nicht erklaren lassen, ohne in 
vergangene Jahrhunderte wieder zuriickgefiihrt zu werden, ohne 
sich naeh Sitton, Gebrauchen und Gesinnungen unserer Alt- 
vordorn zu erkundigen. ""* Frankfort possessed many local 
traditions and historic monuments which inspired him with 
reverence for German antiquity.'* His father's library con- 
tained a wealth of historical treatises. He diligently studied 
Gottfried's Chronik, Dr. Orth's Frankfurter Reformation, 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and Pomey's Pantheon Mythicitm." 
Before he had passed his tenth birthday, legend, history, and 
mythology had endowed him with their choicest treasures." 
Historical paintings further stimulated his imagination and he 
took pride in exhibiting his unusual talent in interpreting pic- 
tures at the galleries of his friends or at the auctions."' 

He became an admirer of Rudolf von Habsburg, "der durch 
seine Mannheit so groBcn Yerwirrungen ein Ende gemacht. 
Auch Karl der Vierte zog unsre Aufmerksamkeit an sieh . . . 
Maximilianen hiirten wir als einen Menscben- und Biirgerfreund 
loben. "°" He listened eagerly vihen friends or relatives told the 
story of recent political events." The coronation of Karl VII 

BO Werke, XXVI, 7. »* Werke, XXVI, 50. 

»i Werke, XXVI, 36. s» Werke, XXVI, 139. 

»J Werhe, XXVI, 22 and 26. o« Werke, XXVI, 26 f. 

B" Werke, XX\I, 117 and 167. o' Werke, XXVI, 29. 
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with its memorable festivities and the presence of Maria Theresa 
at the coronation of Franz I were favorite topics. Interest was 
heightened by tales of personal exploits aach as that of Aunt 
Melbert, his mother's sister.'" 

The election and coronation of Joseph II, April 3, 1764, 
were anticipated by the people of Frankfort with mingled feel- 
ings of pride and veneration. The presence of officials of high 
rank, the pomp surrounding all legal procedure, the entertain- 
ment of guests from neighboring cities occupied the attention 
of old and young. The excitement increased as the ceremonies 
proceeded. Adequate provision had been made to have Wolf- 
gang realize the significance of the event. His father, eager 
to utilize every opportunity to enlarge the youth's acquaintance 
with the world, had seen in this occasion a powerful incentive 
for a thorough study of current history. Some time before the 
arrival of the electors he broached the plan to his son as follows : 
"Er wolle daher die Wahl- und Kronungsdiarien der beiden 
letzteu Kriinungen mit mir durchgehen, nieht weniger die 
letzten Wahlcapitulationen, um alsdann zu bemerken, was filr 
neue Bedingungen man im gegenwartigen Falle hinzufiigeu 
werde, ' "° 

The elaborate course of study was scarcely completed when 
the ceremonies began and supplied new and interesting material 
for further exercises: "Und wirklich gereiehte mir dieS zu 
besondrem Vortheil, indem ich fiber das AuGerliche so ziemlich 
ein lebendiges Wahl- und Kronungsdiarium voratellen konnte. ' "" 
Regarding his own attitude toward these events he says: "Einer- 
seits hatte ich an diesen Dingen manche Lust: weil alles was 
verging . . . docb immer eine gewisse Deutung verbarg . . . 
und solche symbolische Ceremonien das . . . Deutsche Keich 
wieder fiir einen Augenbliek lebendig darstellten; andererseits 
aber konnte ich mir ein geheimes MiBfallen nicht verbergen, 
wenn ich . . . bemerken muBte, daB hier mehrere Gewalten . . . 
nur in so fern einig waren, als sie den neuen Regenten noch 



« Werke, XXVI, 61. m Werke, XXVI, 283. *o Werlce, XXVI, 2SB. 
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mehr aU den alten zu beschranken gedachten. , . Jeder Stand 
wollte . . . seine Gerechtsame gewahrt und sein Anseben vermehrt 
wissen. . , Der Magistrat wollte von den Bilrgem die Laaten 
abhalten, zu denen sie nicht verpflichtet schienen, und m gab 
ea, bei Tag und bei NachJ, stiindlicli Beschwerden, Recurse, 
Streit und MiQhelligkeiten. "*' Thanks to his own interest in 
history and to his father's perseverance and ability as a teacher, 
he had acquired not only a valuable fund of knowledge, but 
an insight into the ideals of men and nations far beyond his 
years. 

His native Frankfort with all its political and social sub- 
divisions appealed to him now for the first time as an organized 
unit: "Was mich . . . besonders interessirte und zu vielen 
Betrachtungen veranlaBte, war die Ablegung des Sicberheits- 
eides, den der Rath, das Militar, die Biirgerschaft . . . leisteten. 
. . . Hier konnte man das ganze Qemeinwesen mit einem Blick 
uberschauen. "" Now indeed he was proud of his citizenship. 
His native city, too, was a political unit, a sovereign power, 
respected and honored as such.** The excitement reached its 
climax with the arrival of the newly elected emperor before the 
gates of the city. The populace was thrilled by the splendor 
of the procession and grati6ed that Frankfort had maintained 
its proud traditions."* And Wolfgang, within the walls, viewed 
all the splendid pageant.** 

The reaction which naturally ensued when the fervor of 
popular enthusiasm cooled and Frankfort settled down to the 
ordinary routine of business and social life was intensified by 
the unfortunate and humiliating incident which terminated his 
intimacy with Qretchen. He was all the more severely mortified 
at finding himself in the toils of the taw because of his knowledge 
of legal proceedings: "Wie viele Familien hatte ich nieht schon 
naher und femer dnrch Banqueroute, Ehescheidungen, ver- 
fiihrte Toehter, Morde, Hauadiebstahle, Vergiftungen entweder 

" Werk€, XXVI, 290 and 293. 
«> Werke, XXVI, 298. 
»» Werke, XXVI, 302. 
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ill's Terderben stiirzeo, oder auf dem Rande kiimmerliciL 
erhalten sehen."" He had enjoyed the coDfidence of men 
prominent in the l^al profession end had often been of service 
to them in private.'^ We can imagine his consternation at sud- 
denly finding himself accused of complicity in crime, suspected 
of betraying the confidence of those whom he most respected. 
His customary optimism gave way to a profound pessimism. 
Everywhere he saw pitfalls, superficiality, pretense, and misery : 
"Bei meiner Oeschichte mit Qretchen und an den Fo^en der- 
selben hatte ich zeitig in die seltsamen Irrgai^e geblickt, mit 
welchen die biirgerliche Societat unterminirt ist. Religion, 
Sitte, Gesetz, Stand . . . alles beherrscht nur die Oberfiache 
dea stadtischen Daseins,'"* Thus confronted by the fact that 
he had been content with a superficial view of life, he now 
endeavored to readjust bis social and political ideals.*' 

It was fortunate that the time had come for him to begin 
his studies at Leipzig. The el^ance and re6nement of this 
popular center of culture formed a welcome contrast to -the 
commercialism of his native city, the wisdom of whose institu- 
tions he had b^un to question. A subtle change took place in 
his political allegiance. He could not retain his confidence in 
Frederick II, whose policies had aroused such bitter resentment 
in Saxony: "Wie mich nun die Einwohner von Leipzig um das 
angenehme Oefiihl bracbten, eiuen groBen Mann zu verehren, 
so verminderte ein neuer Freund [Behrisch], den ieb zu der 
Zeit gewann, gar sebr die Achtung, welche ich fiir meine gegen- 
wartige Mitbiirger hegte."" 

It is not surprising, then, that he became introspective and 
self-reliant. The conclusion that culture is merely superficial 
forced itself upon him, but he insisted on thinking out his own 
philosophy of life. In his third year at Leipzig he expressed 
himself thus in a letter to his sister: "Die VerderbniB der 
heutigen Welt liegt nur darinne daB man sie nicht achtet. Sie 

•• WerUe, XXVII, 113. «» Werlte. XXVII, 41. 

« Werke, XXVII, 113 f. '« Werlce, XXVII, 131. 

" Werkt, XXVII, 113. 
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griinden sich auf die Terehrungswurdigste Walirlieit : Plus que. 
les moeurs se raffinent, plus les komtnes se depravent.'"^ He 
realized later in life that his blind gropit^ for an interpretation . 
of the forces of culture had been beneficial in the end: "Denn 
wie ich in Leipzig nach und nach meine kindlichen Bemiihungen 
geringschatzen lemte, so kam mir nun meine akademische Lauf- 
balin gleichfalls geringschatzig vor, und ich sah nicht ein, daB 
sie eben darum vielen Werth f iir mich haben muBte, well sie mich 
auf eine hohere Stufe der Betrachtung und Einaicht gehoben.'"* 
The long period of illness and convalescence which followed 
his return from Leipzig enabled him to regain his mental poise. 
The study of pietism, association with Fraulein von Klettenberg, 
his mother's inspiring enthusiasm, and the consciousness of a 
new vigor combined to give him a new faith in himself and a 
new charity toward mankind. Ostentation and pageantry no 
longer attracted him ; and when Marie Antoinette passed through 
Strasburg shortly after his arrival there he found that the 
glantour of royalty had lost its eharm.^' Popular sentiment in 
the Rhine provinces was becoming openly antagonistic to kings 
and courts. Interest was centered on human achievement, per- 
sonality, natural rights, the individual. To these influences 
Goethe was ready to respond: "Piir metne Lust mich zu 
unterrichten waren es neue, , . . sehr willlcommene Qegen- 
atande ; ich merhte niir alles genau, schrieb fleiBig auf, und sehe 
jetzt an dem wenigen tJbriggebliebenen, daS solche Naehrichten 
. . . immer in der Folge einen gewissen Werth haben."" The 
strong appeal of the human as contrasted with the formal 
elements of life awakened his interest in nature and primitive 
culture, and resulted in his enthusiasm for Qotbic architecture," 
Alsatian antiquities," and folklore. It accounts for his increas- 
ing antipathy toward French superficiality" and his attachment 



'■ Oct. 12, 1767. Werke, IV, 1, 110. t» Wcrke, XXVII, 269 tC.; 
i» Werhe, XXVII, 208 f. XXVIII, 99. 

■• WeTlce, XXVII, 244 f . " Werkc, XXVIT, 324 fC. 

■* Werke, XXVII, 259. " ffoie, XXVIII, 71. 
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to historic German inntitutions.'" The allegory of the little 
cherrj- tree exemplifies his wholesome attitude toward society.'* 

Like his contemporaries Goethe was moved hy the "Prei- 
beite- und Naturgeist der Zeit, . . . der jedem sehr schmeich- 
lerisch in die Ohren raunte: man habe, ohne viele auBere 
Hiilfsmittel, Stoff und Gehalt genug in sich selbst, alles komme 
nur darauf an, daB man ihn gehorig entfalte. "^° He responded 
freely to the individualistic demand of the ^e and noted its 
effect upon himself and others: "Die Epoche in der wir lebten, 
kann man die fordernde ^ennen : denn man machte, an sich 
und andere, Forderungen auf das was nocb kein Mensoh geleistet 
batte. . . . Erfahning war , , , das allgemeine Losungswort, und 
jedermann that die Augen auf so gut er konnte."*' This 
accounts in part at least for his interest in English literature. 
"Der geistreiehe Brite siebt sich von Jugend auf von einer 
bedeutenden Welt umgeben, die alle seine Krafte anregt. . . 
Wie viele ihrer Dicbter . , , baben sich in den Weltgescbaften 
versucbt . . . und sich bei inneren Unruben, Staats- *und 
Regierungsveriindeningen mitwirkend erwiesen. . . Wie viele 
sind verbannt, vertrieben, im GefangniB gebalten, an ihren 
Giitern bescbadigt worden! Aber auch nur Zuschauer von so 
groQen Ereignissen zu sein, fordert den Menscben zum Ernst 
auf."" 

lie was aware of the " schwankenden Bewegungen des 
Tagea"*' which characterized the social life of the time, and be 
became deeply interested in the relation of the individual to bis 
political environment. In earlier years be had pictured his 
heroes as valiant individuals. Now they appealed to him as 
exponents of social forces. In preparing to dramatize the story 
of Gotz von Berlicbingen he carefully studied the historical 

" Wtrke, XXVIir, 50. 

" To SalcmanD, June, 1771. Werte, IV, 1, 280. 

80 Werke, XXVIII, 260. 

91 Werke. XXVIII, 338 (. 

ai Werke, XXVHI, 212 f. 

it Werke, XXVIIt, 212. 
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Betting: "Ich las die Hauptachriftsteiler fleiBig: dem Werke 
De pace publka von Datt widmete ich alle Auf merksambeit. '"* 
His knowledge of political history also enabled him to realize 
the social significance of the Imperial Court of Justice at 
Wetzlar: "Was mir in Wetzlar b^egnete . . , kanu ein hoheres 
Interesse einfloBen, wenn man eine fliichtige Qesehichte dea 
Katnmcrgerichtfi nicht verschmahen will. . . Zu einem groBen 
Zweeke wurden uczulangliche Uittel angewendet. . . Ob man 
einsah, daS hier nur von Linderung, nicht von Heilung des 
Obels die Rede sei . . . ist nicht zu entscheiden ; genag das 
Gericbt diente mehr aum Vorwande, die Unruhstifter zu 
bestrafen, als daB es griindlich dem Unrecht vorgebeugt hatte. 
AUein es ist kaum beisammen, so erwiichs't ibm eine Kraft aus 
sich selbst. "*' That the court bad become a political power was 
natural enough, but that it had withstood the vicissitudes of 
centuries and continued to exist in spite of manifold inherent 
evils was an anomaly which invited juristic speculation.^' 

He had formerly been inclined to look upon the past as a 
succession of unrelated epochs: "Mein historisches Wissen hing 
nicht zusammen, die Qesehichte der Welt, der Wissenschaften, 
der Literatur hatte mich mir epoehenweis . . . ai^ezogen. "*^ 
But when he began to study the interaction of social forces he 
realized the importance of a philosophy of history: "Ein Gefiihl 
aber, das bei mir gewaltig iiberhand nahm . . . war die 
Empfindung der Vei^angenheit und Gegenwart in Eins."^^ He 
saw that the progress of humanity is dependent upon an essen- 
tial harmony in human endeavor and that the welfare of society 
demands universal justice and tolerance: "Alles wetteiferte, 
auch in recbtlichen Verhaltnissen hiichst menschlicb zu eein. 
Gefangnisse wurden gebessert, Verbrechen entschuldigt, Strafen 
gelindert, die L^itimationen erleichtert, Scheidungen und 
MiQheirathen befordert. . , Die Duldsamkeit der Religions- 
par tei en gegen einander ward nicht bloB gelehrt, sondem 
au^eiibt."*' Goethe's own enthusiasm for reform ideas is 

Bi trerkc, XXVUT, 123. Br Werlce, XXVIII, 164 f. 

»' Werke, XXVIII, 124 ff. s» Werke, XXVIII, 284. 

SB Werke, XXVII[, 134. e» Werke, XXVIII, 1901, 
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evidenced by the following statement regarding his collaborators 
on the Frankfurter gelekrte Ameigen: "Jeder hatte in seinem 
Fach historisehe und theoretiaehe Kenntnisse genug, und der 
Zeitsinn lieB diese Manner nach Einem Sinne virken. Die 
zivei ersten Jahrgtinge dieser Zeltung , . . geben ein wunder- 
sames ZeugniQ, wie ausgebreitet die EinBieht, wie rein die tJber- 
sicbt, wie redlich der Wille der Mitarbeiter gewesen. Das 
Humane** und Weltburgerliche" wird befordert."" 

He was aware that a feeling of solidarity was developii^ 
among the common people. Political leaders were beginning 
to appeal to the masses.'* The Coraiean revolution had failed, 
but Paoli, "ein schoner, schlanker, blonder Mann, voll Anmuth 
und Freundlichkeit, "** made a lasting impression upon him. 
Suddenly America became the center of interest: "Man 
wiinschte den Amerikanem alles Qliick und die Namen Franklin 
und Washington fingen an am politisehen und hriegerischen 
Himmel za glanzen und zu funkeln. . . Manches zur Erleichte- 
ning der Menschheit war gesehehen. .' . So verbreitete aich die 
heiterste Hoffnung iiber die ganze Welt und die zutrauliche 
Jugend glaubte sich und ihrem ganzen Zeitgeschleehte eine 
schone, ja herrliehe Zukunft versprechen zu diirfen.'"' 

It cannot be gainsaid that Goethe was interested in social 
and political movements during the period of his youth and 
early manhood. His experience brought him into contact with 
individuals and groups holding widely divergent views. He 
gained an insight into the development of political institutions, 
and learned to think in social terms. He became an enthusiastic 
advocate of humanitarian reforms, tolerant in religion, and 
abreast with the spirit of the times. 

»« See Werkg, XXXVII, 232 f., review of Der Goldene Spiegel; ibid., 253, 
review ot Bekehrungigeteliiehte des vormaligen Graf en J. F. Struenaee; ibid., 
2i7 1., review of Characteriitik der vomehmeten evropditchen Nationen. 

•1 See Werke, XXXVII, 369 f., review of J. v. Soimenfels, tfber die Uebe 
des Vaterlandei. 

M Werke, XXVni, 164. 

•" WerJce, XXIX, 67. 
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FAMILIARITY WITH OFFICIAL UFE 

Gtoetbe's relations with his friends and associates have been 
favorite subjects for investigation; but while biographers and 
critics have sought out minute details in every case where a 
literary influence could be traced, they have altogether neglected 
the sources of his professional or official tendencies. 

He enjoyed unusual opportunities of gaining insight into 
official life at Fraakfort by acquaintance with his father's 
colleagues and clients: "Wie ich mieh denn noch recht wohl 
erinnere, daO er . . . mich von meiner friihesten Jugend an 
mit diesen und anderen vorziiglichen Handelsherren bekannt 
machte."" Johann Caspar Goethe stood high in the legal 
profession, and he systematically set about interesting and 
instructing his son in legal studies.*' His thorough training and 
his qualities of perseverance and industry served as a constant 
incentive to Wolfgang.'* The career of Goethe's maternal grand- 
father, Johann Wolfgang Textor, was another source of pride 
and inspiration." Through the infiuence of his father and grand- 
father he gained access to court rooms and official ceremonies. 

His familiarity with official circles soon extended beyond the 
narrow limits of Frankfort. His great-uncle Johann Michel 
von Loen'"" was appointed to an executive position by Fred- 
erick II,"' but it seems that von Loen found his duties irksome : 

»•> Werte, XXVII, 56. 

" WerJce, XXVI, 229. 

»8 WerJce, XXVI, 44. 

0" Werte, XXVI, 365. Letarten: "Notiz . . , iiber Jnh. WoKg. Textor 
, . . von Hei Hand der Frau JohannB Maris Melber geb. Teitor. Ooethea 
Tante (1734-1823)." This ib the Houree of Goethe's biographical reference 
to his granflfather in Werke, XXVI, 57. See aUo Bettina, Briefwecluel 
Soetfte* mit einem Kinde, 3. Aufl., p. 366. 

too Von Loen married the flister of gTHndmother Teitor and was the 
author of a didaetic novel dealing: with the difficulties which an honest man 
has to overcome at court. Sm Scherer, Getchiehlt der deuttehen Literatur, 
p. 484. 
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"Mein Vater . . . -versicherte, der gute Oheim hatte besser 
gethan, sich mit dem Eonig nicht einzulassen. . . Es mangelte 
bei solchen Gelegenheiten nicht an Betrachtungeu und Bei- 
spielen, nm vor Hdfen und Herrendienst zu wamen, '""^ 

Hofrath Huisgen was an eminent lawyer whose serious view 
of life provided Wolfgang with food for thoi^bt. He was not 
a native of Frankfort and he professed the Reformed religion. 
Nevertheless, his integrity and legal talent gained for him the 
respect of the authorities and he was often retained in important 
cases, not only in Frankfort but also in the imperial courts: 
"Da er sich nur bedeutender Rechtsfalle annabm, so hatte er 
Zeit genug sich auf andere Weise zu besehaftigen und zu unter- 
halten. Ich hatte lange um ihn gelebt and seine Lehren ver- 
nommen. ' "*' 

One who looked at the world from a very different point 
of view and who delighted in teaching him to understand affairs 
of state was von Beineck, "aus einem altadligen Hause, tachtig, 
rechtschaffen. . . Indem er sich gem mit mir unterhielt, und 
mich besonders von Welt- und Staatsverhaltnissen belehrte, 
schien er selbst sich erleichtert und erheitert zu fiihien, ' ""* He 
attracted and held the attention of these older men, "und jeder 
suchte an mir, als an einem geliebten Sohne, sein Wolilgefallen 
zu vermehren, indem er an mir sein moraliscbes Ebenbild herzu- 
stellen trachtete. Olenschlager woUte mich zum Hofmann, 
Reineck zum diplomatisehen Geschaftsmann bilden. . . Huisgen 
woUte mich zum Timon seiner Art, dabei aber zum tUehtigen 
Bechtsgclehrten haben."'"* 

The political activity of Karl Frederick Moser attracted 
Goethe's attention. In 1759 Moser published Der Herr und der 
Diener in Frankfort, ruthlessly criticizing the sovereigns of the 
smaller German states in bold and passionate language: "diese, 
'von fiiratiieher Hoheitssucht aufgebliihten und um fremdes Geld 
ihre eignen Kinder erwiirgenden angeblichen Landesvater. ' ""■" 

101 Werke, XXVI, 116. 

i'^Werke, XXVI, 254 f. 

101 Werke, XXVI, 250 f. 

ms Werke, XXVI, 256. 
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Moser -was chiefly interested la reforming the chaotic finances 
of German courts. Goethe refers to him thus: "Bin . . . 
vorziiglicher Mann, dessen Personlichkeit nicht sowobl als seine 
Wirkung in der Nachbarachaft und seine Schriften einen sehr 
bedeutpnden EinfluB anf mich gehabt haben, war Karl Fried- 
rich von Moser. . . Sein Herr und Diener, sein Daniel in der 
Liiwengrube, seine Reliquien schjldem durchaus die Lage, in 
welcher er sich . . . immcr geklemmt fiihlte.'""' 

Both as friends of the family and as associates of bis father, 
the Moritz brothers helped broaden his acquaintance with 
current legal and political affairs. One was an embassy coun- 
cillor, the other was director of the chancery and lived with 
bis family in the Qoetbe home after the departure of the 
French."" 

Among the younger men at Frankfort whose enthusiasm for 
the legal profession had a determining influence ttpon him were 
the Schlosser brothers: "Der altere, Hieronymns, ein griind- 
licher und eleganter Rechtsgelehrter, hatte als Sachwalter ein 
allgemeines Vertrauen, , . Ofters berieth ich mich mit ihm 
iiber meinen einzuleitenden Lebens- und Gesebaftsgang, und 
batten mich nicht hnndertfaltige Neigungen, Leidenschaften 
und Zerstreuungen von diesem Wege fortgerissen, er wiirde mir 
der siebeVste Fiihrer geworden sein.""*" Nearer his own ^e, 
however, was the younger brother, Qeorg Schlosser gave up his 
legal practice at Frankfort"" to enter the service of Duke Fred- 
erick Eugene,"' but Goethe remained in close touch with him, 
"wodurch ich denn von mancben weltlicben Zustanden . ; . 
unterrichtet wnrde und zu seiner ernstern edlen Denkweise 
immer mebr Zutrauen faBte,""* 

On the occasion of Schlosser 's visit to Leipzig, Goethe 
became acquainted with a wide circle of minor officials and 
business men."' Schlosser 's position soon proved to have 

!»' Werke, XXVI, 121 f. m Ibid. 

lOB Werke, XXX, 181 f. iti Werke, XXVII, 210. 
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limitations which finally made the employment unbearable, but 
diBappointment did not alter his uprightness of character, and 
his intilaacy with Goethe continued."* 

When Goethe went to Leipzig he had secretly decided to 
give up the study of law,"' but Professor Bbhme persuaded 
him not to disappoint his father. He therefore pursued the 
study of history and jurisprudeaee and hastened to call upon 
men who had had official relations with Frankfort.'" Prom 
his earliest youth he had associated with older people who took 
life very seriously, and even the younger set had arrived at 
the conviction that every individual must exert his best efforts 
to prove himself worthy of his station. The works of Ulrieh 
von Hutten fell into Goethe's hands, "und es schien wundersam 
genug, daB in unsern neuern Tagen sich das Ahnlicbe, was 
dort hervorgetreten, hier gleichfalls wieder zu manifestiren 
schien.""' As an illustration he quotes from the Letter to 
Willibald Pirkkeimer: "Jedes Verlangen nach Ruhm ist ehrbar, 
aller Kampf um das Tiichtige lobenswiirdig. . . Jene Ahnen- 
bilder will ich nieht veraehten, so wenig als die wohl aus- 
gestatteten Stammbaume; aber was auch deren Werth sei, ist 
nieht unser eigen, wenn wir es nicht durch Verdienste erst eigen 
machen.""* These were familiar ideas, "Wenn aueh nieht 
in solchem Flusse des Zusammenhangs, so hatte ich doch von 
meinen vornehmeren Preunden und Bekanuteu dergleichen 
tuchtige und kraftige Gesinnungen zu vernehmen. , . Es war 
zum Credo geworden, man musse sich einen .personlichen Add 
erwerben. ""* 

At Leipzig Goethe was thrown upon his own resources, and 
we take it as a matter of course that the exuberance of youth 
should break away from traditional restraints ; yet bif^raphers 

ii*Werke, XXVIII, 94. 

"» Werke, XXVII, 49 (. 

•"•To his Bister, Jsn. 18, 1766. WerJee, IV, 1, 35. 

»" fPerke, XXIX, 73. 

118 Werke, XXIX, 76. 

"• Ibid. 
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do him an injustice in devoting so much attention to his 'wild 
nights' with Behriseh, his association with girls who were 
'really better than their reputation,' and to the romantic story 
of his 'love' for Kathchen. To be sure Qoethe elaborates these 
and similar themes in Dickttmg und Wahrheit, but in reality 
he was attending the University for a more noble and important 
purpose. He not only continued to cultivate the acquaintance 
of older, serious-minded people, but he valued especially those 
among his younger associates who were cultured in spirit, dili- 
gent in study, and worthy of becoming his permanent friends. 

His escapades with Behriseh are usually regarded as having 
no bearing upon his political career. It must be remembered, 
however, that Behriseh kept him from falling into many of the 
temptations to which a student at elegant Leipzig was exposed : 
"Indessen war sein TJmgang wegen der sehonen Xenntnisse, die 
er besaB, doch Inuner im Stillen lehrreich, und, well er mein 
unruhiges heftiges Wcsen zu dampfen wuBte, auch im sittlichen 
Sinne fiir mich gana heilsam.'"" 

Goethe's love of excitement no doubt contributed to the 
displeasure of Count Lindenau which caused Behriseh to lose 
his position as private tutor. In his letter to Cornelia on the 
day Behriseh departed from Leipzig he wrote: "Er ist endlich 
seine dumme Stelle los geworden. '"" He did not consider 
Behriseh to blame for his dismissal and thought of his new 
position at Dessau as a fortunate promotion: "Sein gutes 
AuBere, seine Kenntnisse und Talente, seine Reehtschafifenheit, 
an der niemand etwas auszusetzen wuBte, batten ihm die 
Neigung und Achtong vorziiglieher Personen erworben, auf 
deren £jmpfehlung er zu dem Erbprinzen von Dessau als 
Erzieher berufen wurde, und an dem Hofe . . . ein solides 
Gliiek fand."'" And so through Behriseh Qoethe must have 
become intimately acquainted with the affairs of Dessau, which 
had so many interests in common with the duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar. 

ISO Werke. XXVII, 134. 122 Werke, XXVII, 144. 

121 Oct. 13, 1767. Werke, IV, 1, 115. 
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The position as tutor which Behriseh had occupied at Leipzig 
was for a time entrusted to Langer, an exceptionaU; well 
educated young man who was later appointed librarian at 
Wolfenbiittcl. Count Lindenau, whose dislike Goethe bad 
incurred, "machte . . . dem neuen Mentor ausdriicklich zur 
Bedingung, keinen Umgang mit mir zu pflegen.""' The two 
young men evidently did not heed this prohibition: "Wir gingen 
zusammen apazieren, unterhielten una von interessanten Dingen. 
. . . Er snchte mich durch deutliche Ubersichten zu beruhigen, 
und ich bin seinem, obwohl kurzen Umgange sehr viel achuld^ 
geworden. "•** The world of affairs to which these men attracted 
his attention no doubt supplied many interesting topics for 
conversation and reflection. The positions secured by two of 
their friends is the subject of a letter to Langer some years 
later.'" 

During the illness which interrupted his studies at Leipzig 
Goethe tells us that his friends did their utmost to reawaken 
his interest in the wholesome activities of university life.'" He 
mentions especially "den damaligen Rathsherm, nachherigen 
Burgemeister von Leipzig, Doctor Hermann. Er war unter 
dcnen Tischgenossen, die ich durch Schlosser kennen lemte. 
. . , Man konnte ihn wohl zu den fleiBigsten der akademischen 
Mitbii^er rechnen, . . Die Sanftheit seines Charakters zog mich 
an, seine lehrreiche Unterhaltung hielt mich fest.""' Another 
solicitous friend was Groning, a native of Bremen: "Er sparte 
nichts, um mich zu ergotzen. . . Wie oft habe ich mich gefreut, 
in dem Fortgange des Lebens zu horen, wie sich dieser vor- 
zuglichc Mann, in den wichtigaten Gesehaften, seiner Vaterstadt 
niitzlich und hcilbringend erwiesen.""* 

Just as the Schonkopf Inn has been the center of attraction 
for bit^aphers in discussing Goethe at Leipzig, ao the Sesen- 
heim parsonage lures them away from the realm of fact in the 
next period of his development. In reality Goethe went to 

itiWerie, XXVII, 190 f. "oWtrkt, XXVIT, 189. 

!*• Iftid. 1" WerU, XXVII, 187 f. 

"» Oct. 27, 1773. Werlce, IV, 2, 115. >" Werlce, XXVII, 189, 
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Strasbnrg to complete his study of law in accordance with his 
father's plan. Finding that hia academic preparation had been 
practically completed and that his dissertation would not require 
all his time, he seized the opportunity to study medicine in com- 
pany with those who composed the Tisckgesellschaft, "feine^ 
gesetztc, emsthafte Leute.""" Most of these men were medical 
students: "Bei Tische also horte ich nichts anderes als medici- 
nische Gesprache. . . Auf Spaziergangen und bei Lustpartien. 
kam aueh nicht viel anderes zur Sprache,""" A bachelor sixty 
years of age became his friend and confidant.'" Salzmann was 
a capable, scrupulous but tolerant official :•" ' ' Er war Actuarius 
bei'm Pupillen-Collegium. . . Indem er nun dieses Qeschaft 
viele Jahre lang auf das genaueste besorgte, so gab es keine 
Familie von der erslen bis zu der letzten, die ihm nicht Dank, 
sehiildig gewesen ware.'"" And although his position did not 
afford an opportunity for the public display of his talents, he 
was acknowledged b^' all who knew him as a leader, adviser, and 
friend. 

Another member of the table group who influenced Qoethe'a 
political ideals was the Ludwigsritter, whose hobby it was to 
assail the unjust practices of unsympathetic or vindictive 
authorities, "deswegen ich auch gem auf Spaziergangen mich 
zu ihm gosellto. "^^ One of his favorite themes was the dire 
fate of a certain magistrate named Klingling who, though 
highly esteemed and eminently successful in his profession, had 
incurred the hostility of the nobility. He thereupon became the 
object of unscrupulous persecution and was finally cast into 
prison where he died in disgrace.'"' The fact that Goethe 
listened to these stirring imaginative attacks upon the social 
order substantiates the statement made in the preceding chapter 
that he was responsive to the spirit of the times which was 
becoming increasingly hostile toward kings and privileged 

«» Werke, XXVII, 233, i»» Werlre, XXVII, 245 f. 

110 Werke, XXVII, 237. "4 Wcrke, XXVII, 262. 
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classes. He tells us that he was "iiberhaupt sehr zutraulieher 
Natur,""" that he was inclined to accept new ideals without 
attempting to analyze their full significance. In Hamann's 
enigmatic works he found something attractive, "dem ich mich 
iiberlicB, ohne zn wissen, woher es homme und wohin es 
fiihre.'"" 

He approached Herder in the same receptive manner, but 
he was constantly annoyed by the feeling that he must be on 
his guard.'** Nevertheless he recognized in this new friend the 
embodiment of many of the ideals which had gradually asserted 
themselves in his consciousness. He spoke of his acquaintance 
with Herder as "das bedeutendste EreigniB, was die wichtigsten 
Folgen fiir mich haben sollte.""* The Fra^mente and the 
Kritiscke Wdlder had won Herder an enviable reputation as a 
literary critic,'*" He was qualified to arouse Goethe's enthusi- 
asm and to direct his development: "Ich ward mit der Poesie 
von einer ganz andem Seite, in einem audern Sinne bekannt 
als bisher . . , und je heftiger ich im Empfangen, desto frel- 
gebiger war er im Geben, und wir brachten die interessantesten 
Stunden ziisammen zu. ' "•' But Herder was more than a poet. 
He was a philosopher and historian as well. It would be a grave 
misapprehension to believe that these interesting conversations 
were confined to poetic themes. Herder had profound convic- 
tions regarding organized society, and often by a well chosen 
sarcastic remark he was able to influence his ardent disciple. 
Goethe describes one of these incidents in Dichtung und Wakr- 
heit: "leh erzahlte ihm . . . von einer Siegelsammlung, die 
ich . . . zusammengebracht. , . Ich hatte sie nach dem Staats- 
Kalender eingerichtet, und war bei dieser Gelegenheit mit 
sammtlichen Potentaten, grbSern und geringern Machten und 
Gewaltcn, bis auf den Adel herunter wohl bekannt geworden. 
. . . Ich spraeh von diesen Dingen mit einiger Behaglichfaeit ; 
allein er war anderer Meinung, verwarf nicht allein dieses ganze 

iM Wtriee, XXVII, 304. "» Werke, XXVII, 302. 

i»r Werke, XXVIT, 314. ttt, Werke, XXVII, 308. 
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Interesae, sondem wuBte es mir auch lacherlich zu machen, ja 
beinahe zu verleiden. ' "** 

Herder, who condemned dt^matiam and intolerance in 
religion, was Buffieiently clear-sighted to recognize the evil of 
similar phenomena in politics. Hin reading was not confined to 
religious and literary topics; he was interested in everythii^ 
which appeared in print on political subjects as well. It was 
Herder who called Goethe's attention to the Osnabritcker Intelli- 
gembldtter and thereby brought him under the influence of 
Moser, whose practical articles on history and economics sup- 
plied abundant material for comparison and analysis. Pro- 
posals for the amelioration of economic conditions were Moser 'a 
favorite themes. His discussions were for the most part confined 
to matters of local interest, but a broader significance attached 
to bis original and vigorous treatment of taxation, trade and 
labor problems."* In the introduction to the second part of 
the Patriotiscke Pkanlasien he states bis doctrine of individual 
liberty as opposed to despotic agression: "Jeder Landmann 
sollte . . . mit dcm Qefiibl seiner eignen Wiirde auch einen 
hohen Qrad von Patriotismus bekommen ; jeder Hofgeseasener 
soUte glauben . . . der Staat gabe auch ihm Reehenschaft von 
seinen Unternehmungen ; und zu den Aufopferungen, die er 
von ihm fordere, wiirde auch seine Ucberzeugung erfordert. 
. . . Er sollte die Blendungen durchschauen konnen, welche ein 
despotischer Rathgeber zum Nachteil seiner und der deutschen 
Freiheit oft nur mit maBigen Eraften wagt.""* Georg Kaas 
has endeavored to show that Goethe owes all his political ideals 
to Moser,"" yet it seems probable that Abeken's more conserva- 
tive opinion will prevail.'** 

Goethe speaks of him as "dor herrliche Justus Moser,'"" 
and repeatedly expresses his appreciation of this remarkable 

1" Werke, XXVII, 304 f. 

'*» M6»ers gammtliche Werke, I, Inhalt iii ff. 

1" Ibid.. II, 4. 

i«s Mofer und Goethe. Dissertation. 
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man's political discourses: "An diesen kleinen Aufsatzen . . . 
ist die inuigste KenntniB des burgerlichen Wesens im hochstcD 
Grade merkwiirdig und riihmenswerth. , . Wir sehen den Ver- 
fall, als den Erfolg von mancherlei Ursacfaen, und diesen Erfolg 
wie^eyals die Ursache neuen Verfalla, in einem ewigen schwer 
zu losenden Cirkel ; doch zeicbnet Jhn der wackere Staatsbilrger 
anf eine so- deutliche Weise bin, daB man noch glaubt, sich 
daraus retten zu konnen. . . In Absicht auf Wahl gemein- 
niitziger Gegenstande, auf tiefe Einsicht, freie tJberaicht, 
gliickliche Behandlung, so griindlichen als frohen Humor, wiiQte 
ich ihm niemand als Franklin zu vergleichen, ""' In associating 
Moser with Franklin Ooethe justifies the inference that he felt 
and responded to the democratic tendencies which characterized 
the doctrines of the sage of Osnabriiek. 

It has been asserted that Moser 's influence upon Goethe was 
responsible for his attachment to Schopflin at Strasbui^*" but 
this is quite improbable. Sehopflin's colleagues, Koch and Ober- 
lin, were on intimate terms with Salzmann and took a personal 
interest in Goethe: "Sie kannten mieh genug, um zu wissen, 
wie leicht ich bestimmbar sei, . . . und sie dachten mich daher 
fur Geschichte, Staatsrecbt, Redekunst . . . zu erwerben. . . 
Der Vorgang von Schopflin, dessen Verdi enst mir freilich 
unerreichbar schien, sollte . , . zur Nacheiferung reizen.""" 
Goethe's description of the torchl^ht serenade to Schopflin 
leaves no room for doubt that he was attracted by the apprecia- 
tive, democratic personality of the popular scholar, statesman, 
and orator :"'' "Nach geendiglem Musikgerausch kam er herab 
und trat unter uns; und hier war er reeht an seinem Platze. 
. . . Wir lieQen unsere Zufriedenheit iiberlaut vernehmen, 
Trompeten- und Paukenschall erklang wiederholt, und die aller- 
Uebste hoffnungsvolle akademische Plebs verlor sich mit innigem 
Behagen nach Hanse.""' Goethe therefore knew and respected 
Schopflin long before Herder's arrival at Strasburg and we 

1" Werlce, XXVIII, 238 ff. is' Werlce, XXVIII, 45 ff. 

"• KoM, lioaer und Goethe, p. 118. isi Werl-e, XXVIII, 47 f. 
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may assume that Schopflin 's influence upon Goethe contributed 
toward his interest in Moser'a articles when Herder brought 
them to his notice. 

Goethe realized that the "Freiheits- und Naturgeist der 
Zeit""* was a political as well as a literary phenomonon. This 
is especially clear in his discuBsion of republican institutions and 
their influence upon the development of Lavater'a personality: 
"Schon der republicanische Knabe gewohnt sich fiber das 
cfFentliche Wesen zu denken und mitzusprechen. . . Will er 
gerecht und selbstandig urtheilen, so muQ er . . . indem er 
andere zu erforschen trachtet, immer in seinen eignen Busen 
zuriickkehren. ""* His own experience as a youth in the free 
city of Frankfort enabled him to understand the ru^ed indi- 
viduality of Lavater: "Er fiihlte sich . . . mit alien seinen 
Kraften zur Thatigkeit, zur Wirksamkeit gedrangt.""' In 
Switzerland as elsewhere, those in authority often exercised 
arbitrary powers, and Goethe expressed his hearty approval 
when his friend Lavater succeeded in bringing a presumptuous 
governor to justice even though he had employed a culpable 
stratagem,'"* 

On the memorable Rhine journey Goethe became more inti- 
mately acquainted with Lavater and also with Basedow. The 
seriousness with which his friends pursued their vocation made 
him feel that he was negligent in the employment of his own 
time and talents.'^' Basedow's philanthropic designs and educa- 
tional reforms did not interest Goethe."' For his political 
ideals Goethe had the utmost respect. He gave them his 
unqualified endorsement io a review of Basedows palitische und 
moralische Reden in the Frankfurter gelekrte Anzeigeti: "Die 
jenige, welche unter diesen Reden uns am besten gefallen hat, 
ist die von der politischen Tugend. . . Diese neue Rede enthalt 
wichtige Wahrheiten. , . Wir empfehlen sie alien unsern Lesem 
vorziiglieh, ""* 

i«s Werke, XXVIII, 260. i" Wfrkc, XXVIII, 293. 
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Goethe's frequent visits to Darmstadt and his friendly rela- 
tions with the Gemeinschaft der Heiligen may seem to have very 
little bearing upon the fonnation of his political ideals; but 
here, as at Leipzig and at Strasbni^, biographers have dwelt 
upon the poetic and romantic to the exclusion of official or 
political interests. Pinger"" has called attention to the impor- 
tant influence of Merck upon Qoethe's attitude toward the 
public. The Schlosser brothers and Herder were friends of 
Mereb before Goethe became acquainted with him. Prom a 
position as private tutor he had risen to the office of army pay- 
master. "Mit Verstand und Geist geboren, hatte er sich . . . 
in der Welt- und Menschengeschichte nach alien Seiten und 
Gegenden umgesehen. Treffend und scharf zu urtheilen war 
ihm g^eben. Man schatzte ihn als einen wackern entschlossenen 
Qeschaftsmann.'"" He had lived for a time in Switzerland 
and was well versed in political affairs, so that his propensity 
to scorn and deride what others approved must have clarifled 
Goethe's ideas, as Herder's ridicule had done at Strasburg. 
Through Merck he became acquainted with von Hesse, the min- 
ister of the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt,"" and his political 
horizon was perceptibly widened by Merck's letters from St. 
Petersburg."* 

Qoethe's experience at Wetzlar is of interest to the literary 
student chiefly because it forms the background for Die Leiden 
des jungen Werther; but Goethe went to Wetzlar in conformity 
with his father's plan of juristic training: "DaB mir, auQer 
dem deutschen Civil- und Staatsrechte, hicr nichts Wissen- 
schaftliehes sonderlicb begegnen, daQ ich aller poetischen Mit- 
theilung entbehren wurde, glaubte ich voraus zu sehn.'"" The 
Bittertafel and the mystic order, des Vbergangs Vbergang, were 

iw Per jvnge Goethe und das PublikvM, Univ. Calif. Publ, Mod. Phil., 
vol. I, p. 81 f. 
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the centers of recreational activity. Here Goethe was pleased 
to dnd himself associated on terms of equality with the entire 
group of subordinate officials of the court and with the delegates 
from the surrounding German states.'** He made the most of 
this opportunity to attach himself to older, more experieziced 
and serious-minded men: "Dem Grafen von Kielmanusegg bin 
ich bei dicsem Aufenthalt vielen Dank sehuldig geworden. Er 
war der emsteste von alien, hochst tiichtig und zuyerlassig. '"" 
Among the younger men who had been sent here to prepare 
themselves for appointment to governmental positions was Kest- 
ner, whose friendship Goethe valued more than all the others. 
"Seine heitere Thatigkeit, sein anhaltender FleiB empfahl ihn 
dergestalt den Vorgesetzten, daQ man ihm eine baldige An- 
stellung versprach. Hiedurch berechti^, untemabm er, sich 
mit einem Frauenzimmer zu verloben, das seiner Gemiithsart 
und seinen Wiinschen voUig zusagte.""^ His industry was 
rewarded by an appointment at Hanover, and thro\^h him 
Goethe became familiar with the official life of a most influential 
German state. 

At "VVetzlar, too, he found Qotter, who introduced him to the 
literary circle at Gottingen."' The university at Qottingen had 
excited his youthful aspirations.'*' It was founded by George II 
in 1733 and became an important center of liberal culture, which 
found literary expression in the Hain. "In einem solchen, sich 
immer mehr erweitemden deutsehen Dichterkreise entwiokelte 
sich zugleieh . . . aueh noeh ein anderer Sinn, dem ich keinen 
ganz eigentliehen Namen zu geben wuBte. Man konnte ihn das 
BediirfniB der Unabhangigkeit nennen,""" Scherer describes 
their 'militant' zeal as follows: "Sie sprachen . . . von Frei- 
heit, verabscheuten die Knechte und Schranzen der Hiife. . , 
In ihren Trinkliedern zahlten sie die Verbrechen der R^enten 
auf, traumten von kiinftigen Sehlachten, in denen sie dieselben 

"s Werke, XXVIII, 136. i«s Werke, XXVIII, 139. 
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rachen wollten,'"" However imaginative their convivial tyrant- 
baitii^ may have been, it was for Qoethe but another evidence 
of the potency of the spirit of self-assertion which he observed 
at Wetzlar: "Es war kein GeheimniQ geblieben, daS Fiirsten 
unter einander sich die Absicht vertraulich mitgetheilt hatten : 
man miisse sehn, ob man niebt, bei dieser Qelegcnheit, dem 
Oberhaupt etwas al^ewinnen konneT""* 

The enthusiasm with which many l^sl authorities were 
investigating the subject of natural rights was another expres- 
sion of the individualistic spirit which characterized the period, 
Hopf ner, a professor of law at Giessen, had attracted Goethe 's 
attention. He knew, "daB er sich eben mit dem Naturrecht 
beschaftigte, ""* and that he was "als tiichtig in seinem Fach, 
als denkender und wackerer Mann, von Merekeu und Sehlossern 
anerkannt und hochlich geehrt.""* He desired to be personally 
acquainted with so noted a jurist and eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity to meet him in company with Schlosser and Merck. 
Hopfner became one of the editors of the Frankfurter gelehrte 
Ameigen and so they often had occasion to discuss matters of 
common interest. Qoethe was planning to divide his time 
between Giessen and Wetzlar^" when it became necessary for 
him to return to Frankfort. His sister had become engaged 
to Georg Schlosser, who was confident of securing a respon- 
sible position at Karlsruhe. "Seine gehofFte und dringend 
gewuDSchte Anstellung in Karlsruhe kam nicht zu Stande. 
Mir aber klarte sich diese Zogerung auf, als die Stelle eines 
Oberamtmatins in Emmendingen ledig ward, und man ihn 
alsobald dahin versetzte. Es war ein stattliches eintragliches 
Amt.""* Schlosser was thus encouraged to retain his interest 
in practical affairs and later cooperated with Goethe in planning 
the organization of the Fiirstenbund. 

iTi Scherer, Gf»eMc\te d. deutichen Lit,, p. 506. 
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After the publication of Oiitz and Wertker Qoethe enter- 
tained a constant stream of viaitors who desired to pay him 
homage or perchance to obtain his patronage. As his circle 
of friends widened we may be sure that he was especially 
responsive to those who shared his interest in the practical prob- 
lems of the German states. When Major von Knebel quite 
unexpectedly called upon him he was delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to substantiate his impressions of the duchy of Sase- 
Weimar: "Von den dortigen Verhaltnissen hatte ich schon 
manches Giinstige vernommen : denn es kamen viele Fremde 
von daher zu uns, die Zeugen gewesen waren, wie die Herz(^in 
Amalia zu Erziehung ihrer Prinzen die vorziiglichsten Manner 
beruf en ; wie die Akademie Jena durch ihre bedeutenden Lehrer 
zu diesem schonen Zweck gleichfalls daa Ihrige be^etragen. "^" 
He knew that the ducal palace had recently been destroyed by 
fire, that the Ilmenau mines were at a standstill, and that the 
academy at Jena was in danger of losing its most capable instruc- 
tors,"* In short, he was so well informed as to the critical 
condition of affairs in the duchy that he inquired about the 
details quite as though he were an old friend: "Wie ich mich 
nun, gleichsam ale ein alter Bekannter, nach diesen Personen 
und G^enstanden erkundigte und den Wunsch auQerte, mit 
den dortigen Yerhaltnisaen naher bekannt zu sein, so versetzte 
der Ankommlii^ gar freundlich : es sei nichts leichter als dieses, 
denn so eben lange der Brbprinz mit seinem Herrn Bruder, dem 
Prinzen Constantin, in Frankfurt an, welche mieh zu sprechen 
und zu kennen wiinschten, ""' 

It may have been an accident that Moser's Patriotische 
Phantasien lay on the table "frisch geheftet und unaufge- 
Bchnitten, """ but it was by no means accidental that the first 
conversation between Qoethe and Karl August should center 
around political and economic questions. Here was a young 
prince about to assume his executive responsibilities, and an 
author who was interested in history, trained in the law, familiar 

1" Werlre, XXVIII, 316. "• Werie. XXVIII, 317. 
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with ofSeial life, and accustomed to dealing witli men of affairs. 
Here was a prince who had been spared the irksome apprentice- 
ship of administrative routine, in conversation with a lawyer 
eight years his senior, whose experience had brought him in 
contact with aU classes of society, who was well versed in the 
political and .economic development of the various sections of 
Oermany, and who had from boyhood been interested in govern- 
ment and diplomacy. It is no wonder that Moser's work 
afforded the " schicklichate AnIaB zu eiuem Oesprilch mit einem 
juQgen Piirsten, der den besten Willen und den festen Vorsatz 
hatte, an seiner Stelle entschieden Gutes zu wirken.'"*^ 

Th*: story of Goethe's political development from the time 
when his imagination was kindled by the Pfeifergericht to the 
arrival of Karl August at Frankfort would have formed the 
transition from the literary books of Dichtung und Wahrheit to 
the account of his political career, if he had completed his auto- 
biography.^" He would no doubt have discussed the significance 
of his studious interest in the coronation of Joseph II and the 
evolution of his social ideals at Leipzig, Strasbui^, and Wetzlar^ 
leading up to the conception of society which characterizes 6dtz, 
Weriher, and Egmont. He would certainly have given us many 
interesting glimpses of his association with merchants, jurists, 
and officials, and he might have told us the reasons for the 
enthusiasm with which he discussed practical affairs on the 
occasion of his first interview with Karl August. 

"1 Werie, XXVIII, 318 it. la* See footnote 45. 
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INTEREST IN LAW AND POLITICS 

Many ioflueQces had combioed to make the middle of the 
eighteenth centurj' a "fordernde Epoche,'"" and in his boyhood 
Goethe listened eagerly when his playmates recounted tales of 
success and achievement: "Ich horte ihnen mit Vergnugen zu, 
wenn sie von den vielfachen Mitteln und Wegen sprachen, wie 
man sieh etwes erwerben kiinne, Jeder diinkte sich etwas, wenn 
er sieh in dem Augenblick vorstellte, daS- in ihm selbst so viel 
vorhanden sei, nicht nur um in der Welt fortzukommen, sondern 
Eogar ein auBerordentUches Gliick zu machen,""* He allowed 
no one to surpass him in these flights of imagination: "Was 
mich betriift, so faatte ich auch wohl im Sinne, etwas AuQer- 
ordentliches hervorzubringen ; worin ea aber bestehen kiinne, 
woUte mir nicht deutlieh werden.""" 

Vague and indefinite as his ambition was, he did not fear 
the danger that might attend an audacious adventure: "Etwas 
Ungewohnliches, vielleicht Gefahrliches zu untemehmen, hatte 
ich zwar Verwegenheit genug, und fuhlte mich wohl manchmal 
dazu auf gel^t. ' "*' The atmosphere of commercial prosperity 
which surrounded him at Frankfort and the weakening of social 
barriers which accompanied the age of enlightenment favored 
the development of the conviction among the rising generation 
that every individual must seek to be worthy of his station, that 
nobility of character and success in life must be acquired by 
personal initiative. The overpowering desire for achievement 
which characterized bis friends and associates made them 
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susceptible to the inSuenee of the great individualist Moser, So 
persistent was this craving for self-espression in Qoethe's experi- 
ence that only his resolute firmness of will prevented a whole- 
some ideal from becoming a monomania: "Aber daQ ich das 
iiber mcine Krafte Ergriffene durcbzuarbeiten, das iiber mein 
Verdienst Erhaltene zu verdienen suchte, dadurch untersehied 
ich mich bloQ von einem wahrhaft Wahnsinnigen. ' "" 

An enei^etic striving for high attainment characterized his 
entire life. As a boy he attacked his studies with a zeal that 
must have been very gratifying to his father: "Meinem Vater 
zu Liebe repetirte ich fleiQig den kleinen Hopp, und konnte 
mich vorwarts und riickwarts darin ezaminiren lassen, wodurch 
ich mir denn den Hauptinhalt der Institutionen vollkommen zu 
eigen machte. ""^ When the time came for him to begin his 
formal studies at Leipzig the feeling of personal responsibility 
for his ovm actions asserted itself and contributed to his indiffer- 
ence toward the institutions of Frankfort and the plans of his 
father: "So liisen sich in gewissen Epoehen Kinder von Eltern 
. . . los, und ein solcher Versnch, sich auf seine FiiBe zu stellen 
— sich unabhangig zu machen, fiir sein eigen Selbst zu leben, 
. , . iat immer dein Wiilen der Natur gemaS, ' "*" 

When Professor Bohme persuaded him to continue his prep- 
aration for the profession of law, he was won over by an appeal 
to his own judgment : " Es war noch ganz artig von ihm, nieht 
anf der Stelle in mich zu dringen. Seine Argumente und das 
Gewicht, womit er sic vortrug, hatten meine biegsame Jugend 
schon iiberzeugt, und ich sah nun erst die Schwierigkeiten und 
Bedenklichkeiten einer Sache, die ich mir im Stillen so thulich 
ausgebildct hatte.""* Both Bohme and his wife were careful 
not to antagonize him in any way. They invited him to their 
home and discussed his career in such an appreciative manner, 
"daB ich mich nicht enthalten konnte nachzugeben; ... da 
sollte ich denn Philosophic, Rechtsgeschichte und Institutionen 
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und noeh einiges andere horen.""^ An air of serious antici- 
pation pervades the letter he wrote to Riese after the work of 
the semester had begun,"' The reputed !aek of interest in his 
legal studies at Leipzig and the fondness he displayed for art 
and literature during this period do not prove that he lost his 
enthusiasm for history and law; "denn ich wuQte gerade schon 
so viel, als uns der Lehrer zu iiberliefern fiir gut fand. Mein 
erst hartnaekiger PleiB im Naehscfareiben wurde nach und naeh 
gelahmt, indem ich es hdchst langweilig fand, dasjenige noeh- 
mals aufzuzeiehnen, was ich bei meinem Vatcr, theils fragend, 
theils antwortend, oft genug wiederholt faatte, um es fiir immer 
im GedachtniB zu behalten.'"" 

A letter written to Cornelia on October 14, 1767, contains a 
remarkable summary of his attitude toward his serious studies ; 
it establishes beyond doubt that he realized the importance of 
his work, and the bitterness of his disappointment as to the 
results attained is an adequate indication of the seriousness of 
his intentions T "Die guten Studia die ich studiere machen mieh 
auch manchmal dumm. Die Pandeckten haben mein GedachtniB 
dieses halbe Jahr her geplagt und ich habe warrlich nichts 
sonderlich behalten. Unser Docente hat's auch sauber gemacht 
und ist biB ins 21 Buch gekommen. . . So ist mirs auch mit den 
Institutionen mit der Historia Juris gegangen, die Narren 
Bchwatzen im ersten Buche einem zum Eckel die Ohren voll und 
die letzten da wissen sie nichts. . . Da kannst du dir eine Vor- 
stellung von einem Studioso Juris machen, was der vollstandiges 
Wissen kann. Ich lasse mich hangen ich weiB niehts. Wenn 
du auch dieses Stiick meines Briefs nicht verstehst, so laB es 
den Vater lesen, es wird ifam so unangenehm seyn wie mir,'"** 

During the weary months of his convalescence at Frankfort 
he pursued his studies again in private, aided by his father. 
He hoped to complete his academic work at Strasbui^, where 
he desired primarily, not, as Thomas supposes, "to perfect hia 

101 Werhe, XXVII, 53 1. 
inWerle, IV, I, 117. 
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command of French,""^ but to obtain a deserved recognition 
of his juristic attainments: "Gegen Ende Marz ■will ich meinen 
Fli^ welter nehmen. Zuerst naeh Strafiburg, wo ich gerue 
mogte meine iuristisehen Verdienate gekront haben, '"*' 

So thorough and extensive was his preparation that he met 
with diBillusionment at Strasburg as he had at Leipzig; his 
hopes of obtaining a deeper insight into the sources of legal 
theory and practice were not to be realized: "So wie es rair in 
Leipzig gegangen war, ging es mir hier noch schlimmer. Ich 
horte nichts als was ich schon wuSte, ... da ich .,, die letzte 
Zeit meines Aufenthalts zu Hause . . . aueh juristisehe Dinge 
geme trieb. . . Dem ungeachtet ging es anfangs noeh ganz 
leidlich bis ich mit einigen Verwegenern zti sprechen kam, 
welche, da sie vernahmen, daB ich in StraQburg promoviren 
wollte, micb auslachten daS ich deshalb noch weitlau% studiren 
wolle.""' In this predicament his friend Salzmann came to his 
rescue, indicated the courses which he could pursue with profit, 
and advised him to get a tutor. "Mit diesem Manne beredete 
ich meinen Vorsatz, mich hier in StraQburg der Bechtswissen- 
schaft ferner zu befleiBigen, nm bald moglichst promoviren zu 
konnen. . . Er machte mich darauf mit eincm Mann bekannt, 
zu dem man, als Repetenten, ein groBes Vertrauen hegte. . . 
Ich fing an mit ihm zur Einleitung iiber Qegenstande der 
Rochtswissenschaft zu sprechen, und er wunderte sich nicbt 
wenig iiber mein Schwadroniren : denn mehr als ich in meiner 
bisherigen Darstcllung aufzufiihren Qelegenheit nahm, hatte 
ich bei meinem Aufenthalte in Leipzig an Einsicbt in die 
Rechtserfordemisse gewonnen, "'** 

After Iist«ning to the young candidate's theoretical dis- 
cussions the tutor attempted to impress upon him that the 
interests of his clients would require a more definite acquaint- 
ance with the then extant laws and procedure. "Er ubergab 

IBS Thomas, A Sittory of German Literature, p. 231. 
1" To C. O. HennHnn, Peb. 6, 1770. Werke, IV, 1, 227. 
i»t Werlce, XXVII, 309. 
ivs Werke, XXVII, 234 f. 
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mir hierauf seine Hefte, welche in Fragen und Antworteti 
gcschrieben waren und woraus ieh mich sogleich ziemlieh koimte 
examiniren lassen, veil Hopps kleiner juristischer Katechismus 
mir noch voUkommen im GedachtniB stand: das Cbrige sup- 
plirte ich mit einigem FleiBe und qualificirte mich, wider meinen 
Willen, auf die Icichteste Art zmn Candidaten, ""• It was not 
the Decessity of qualifying for the examination which was 'con- 
trary to his wishes,' but rather the ease with which he was 
able to complete his preparation, and the consequent alteration 
in his plans: "Da ieh eigentlich nach StraBburg gegangen war, 
um zu promoviren, so gehorte es freilieh unter die Unregel- 
maBigkeiten meinee Lebens, dafi ich ein solches Hauptgeschaft 
als eine Nebersache betrachtete. Die Soi^e wegen des £xameDS 
hatte ich mir auf eine sehr leichte Weise bei Seite geschafft; es 
war nun aber auch an die Disputation zu denken: denn von 
Frankfurt abrcisend hatte ich mciuem Vater versprochen und 
mir selbst f est vorgesetzt, eine solcbe zu sehreiben. ' "°° He was 
interested in a number of topics which seemed to call for careful 
research and constructive analysis: "Eine t!bersicht der Reehts- 
wissenschaft und ihres ganzen Fachwerks hatte ich mir so 
zJemlich verschafft, einzelne recbtliche Gegenstande interessirten 
mich hinlanglich. . . Es zeigten sich groBe Bewegungen in der 
Jurisprudenz ; es sollte mehr nach Billigkeit geurtheilt werden ; 
alle Gewobnheitsrechte sah man taglieh gefahrdet, und besonders 
dem Criminalwesen stand eine groBe Veranderung bevor,""'^ 

Even though he found no encouragement among faculty or 
students*"' at Strasbui^ to undertake an extensive investigation 
of a theoretical question, he persisted in bis attempt to find a 
subject which might prove suitable. He at last decided to 
I present hia solution of a most important political question, the 
reconciliation of the conflicting interests of the church, the 
state, and the individual: "Ich war von Kindheit auf Zeuge 
soleher Bewegungen gewesen, wo die Geistlichkeit es bald mit 
ihren Oborn, bald mit der Gemeine verdarb. Ich hatte mir 
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daher in meinem jugendlichen Siune festgesetzt, daQ der Staat, 
der Gosetzgeber, das Recht habe, einen Cultus zu bestimmen, 
nacb welchem die Oeistlichkeit lehren und sicb benehmen Bolle, 
die Laieo hingegen sich auQerlich und offentlicb genau zu 
ricbten batten ; iibrigens sollte die Frage nicht sein, was jeder 
bei sich denke, fiihle oder sinne. '""' The reasonable conclusion 
to be drawn from Goethe's dissertation is not that he revealed 
an autocratic or aristocratic inclination in asserting that it was 
the right and duty of the ruler to formulate a cult. His think- 
ing was based on the conviction that the authority which pre- 
scribes the form has no right to interfere with the feelings or 
thoughts of the individual. The minds and souls of the people 
are to be freed from the dictatorship of the clergy. The insti- 
tutions of government are not to encroach upon freedom of con- 
science. Rousseau had been exiled for expressing similar con- i 
victions. Naturally, therefore, the faculty at Strasbui^ con- / 
sidered it unwise to sanction*"* such doctrines and of course the I 
'storm and stress' enthusiasts were disappointed when the dis-/ 
sertation was rejected,"" / 

As the time approached for the examination Goethe renewed 
his engagement with the tutor, who may well have been proud 
of his brilliant pupil, "da mir denn meine alte Obung, im 
Corpus juris . . . gar sehr zu statten kam, und ieh fur einen 
wohlunterrichtoten Mensehen gelten konnte,"*"' The fifty-six 
theses which he defended-"' do not form a coherent or lexical 
whole, but a number of them show his familiarity with the theory 
of the law of nature and his opposition to the prevailing 
tendency in Germany to abrt^ate local rights and privileges 
in order to secure uniformity and ease of administration. His 
hostility toward the effort to centralize political authority is 
clearly indicated in his review of a pamphlet which attempted 
to justify the innovation: "Etwas schlechteres ist noch nie 
aus einer Qansefeder geflossen, als dieses Schriftchen. . . . 

M» Werke, XXVIII, 41. 
M4 Wcrke, XXVIII. 43. 
MBlferte, XXVIII, 44. 
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Allenthalben so viel Confusion in den Begriffen, so viel falsches 
und halbwahrea in den TJrtheilen, so viel unniitzes in den 
Kaisonnements, daS man daa Becensiren versehworen wiirde, 
wenn man immer solche Arbeiten durehlesen miiBte."""* 

On Au^st 6, 1771, he received his licentiate .degree, and now 
a life of expanding influence lay before him: "Ich hatte nun 
promovirt, der erste Schritt zu dem ferneren biii^er lichen 
stufenweisen LebcoBgangc war gethan.""" He was willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to establish himself in his profes- 
sion and was eager to prove himself worthy of the place he 
hoped to occupy in society by devoting himself to the interests 
of his clients and his native city. Within three weeks after his 
graduation at Strasburg he filed his application for permis- 
sion to practice law in Frankfort.: "Da mich nabmlieh, nach 
vollbruchten mehreren akademischen Jahren, die ich mit 
mogliehstem PleiS der Reeht^elehrsamkeit gewiedmet, eine 
ansehnliche Jurlsten Fakultat zu StraQbui^, nach beyli^ender 
Disputation, des Gradus eincs Licentiati luris gewiirdigt ; so 
kann mir nunmehro nichts angelegner und erwiinschter seyn, 
als die bisher erworbenen Kcnntnisse und Wissenschaften 
meinem Vaterlande brauchbaar zu machen, und zwar vorerst 
als Anwald meinen Mitbtirgem in ihren rechtlichen Angelegen- 
heiten anhanden zu gehen, um mich dadureh zu denen wichtigern 
Gesehafften vorzubereiten, die, einer Hochgebietenden und 
verchrungswiirdigen Obrigkeit mir dereinst hochgewillet auf- 
zutragen, gefitllig seyn konnte."*'" 

His familiarity with official life and his extensive acquaint- 
ance with men in positions of authority encouraged him to 
aspire to similar honors: "In solchen Stadten, wie Frankfurt, 
gibt es collective Stellen: Residentschaften, Agentschaften, die 
sieh durch Thatigkeit griinzenlos erweitern lassen. Dergleichen 
bot sich auch mir dar, bei'm ersten Anblick vortheilhaft und 
ehrenvoll zugleich. ' '"' His self-reliance and independence 
would not permit him to be content in a subordinate position. 

loa Werlce, XXXVIII, 347. "« Werke, XXXVIII, 259. 

los WeTle, XXVIII, 92. sn Werke, XXIX, 65 f. 
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In a letter to Herder he said lie would rather be the smallest 
of the planets than the largest among the moons of Saturn.''' 
All the energy* of his being ur^ed him onward: "Mein nisus 
vorwarts ist 8o stark, daB ich selten mich zwingen kann Athem 
zu holen, und riickwarts zu eehen.""' Although his legal 
practice occupied only a small part of his time during the 
first year after his return from Strasbni^ his mind was never 
idle: "Das Diarium meiner ubrigen Umstandc ist . . . fiir den 
geschwindesten Schreiber unmoglich zu fuhren,'"'* 

The diversity of his interests and the intensity with which 
he applied himself to literary and recreational activities detract 
one's attention from his more serious aims in life. Realizing 
that the casual reader of Dichtuvg und Wahrheit would he led 
astray, Goethe was careful to point out that the duties of his 
profession occupied the first place in his plans: "Manner und 
Frauen waren in ihrem Pflichtkreise eifrig beschaftigt. Auch 
ich versaumte nicht, in Betracht der Q^enwart und Zukunft, 
das mir Obliegende zu besorgen. , . Die friihesten Morgen- 
stunden war ich der Dichtkunst schuldig; der wachsende Tag 
gehorte den weltliehen Gesehaften, die aut eine ganz eigene Art 
behandelt wurden, Mein Vater . . . fiihrte seine Geschafte 
selbst. . . Diese seine Thatigkeit war nur lebhafter geworden 
dureh mein Herantreten. . . Griindlich und tiichtig . . . studirte 
er die Aeten als gcheimer Referendar, und wenn wir zusammen- 
traten, legte er mir die Sache vor und die Ausfertigung ward 
von mir mit solcher Leichtigkeit vollbracht, daQ es ihm zur 
hoehsten Vaterfreude gcdieh, und er auch wohl einmal aus- 
zuspreehen nicht unterlieU: wenn ich ihm fremd ware, er 
wiirde mich h?neiden. . . Unser sich immer mehr ausdehnendes 
Geschaft [bezog] sich sdfeohl auf Reehtsangelegenheiten, als 
auf mancherlei Auftrage, Bestellimgen und Speditionen, ""' 

So great was his nisas vorwarts that he could scarcely endure , 
the restraints which his occupation placed upon him. His 

"I Summer, 1771. Werie, TV, 1, 264. 
"» To SaliunanD, Nov. 28, 1771. Werlre. IV, 2, 8. 
"* To Salzmann, Feb. 3, 1772. Werke, IV, 2, U. 
"» Werlce, XXIX, 45 ff. 
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academic trainir^ and his interest in legal theory and social 
justice assured him of ultimate success in the profession, but he 
could not hope for rapid advancement until he had mastered 
the intricate details of court procedure. It was "die Lust 
meinen Zustand zu verandern, mehr als der Trieb nach Kennt- 
nissen""* which moved him to take the next step in his pro- 
fessional career, bis sojourn at Wetzlar. "Piir einen frohen 
vorwarts schreitenden Jiingling war doch bier kein Heil zu 
finden, . . Wollte man einigermaSen wirken und etwas bedeuten, 
so muQte man nur immer demjenigen dienen, der Unrecht batte, 
stets dem Beklagten, und in der Fechtkunst der verdrehenden 
und auswcicbenden Streiche reebt gewandt sein. "*" 

All his pent-up energy demanded an outlet in productive 
activity and on his return to Frankfort he assumed official 
responsibilities with an eagerness which completely satisfied his 
father's ideals: "Ich machte mich mit den Acten bekannt . . , 
und mit groBer Leichtigkeit macbte ieh alsdanr die nothigen 
Aufsatze . . . und so war mir dieses Qescbaft eine um so 
angenehmere Unterhaltung, als es mich dem Vater naber 
brachte, der mit meinem Benehmen in diesem Puncte vollig 
zufrieden, allem Obrigen was ich trieb, gerne nachsah, in der 
sehnlicben Erwartung, daB ich nun bald auch schriftsteller- 
ischen liuhm einemten wiirde.""* Here the word auch is sig- 
nificant. To be sure Goethe's father took pride in the poetic 
talent which his son possessed, but literary fame was quite 
unattainable for the average man who was not first successful 
in his business or profession : ' ' Ein Poet . . , erschien in der 
Welt auf die traurigste Weise subordinirt. . . Gesellte sich 
hingegen die Muse zu Mannern von Ansehen, so erhielten 
diese dadurch einen Glanz, der auf die Geberin zuriiekfiel. . . 
Besonders wurden auch solche Personen verehrt, die, neben 
jenem angenehmen Talente, sich noch als emsige treue Geachafts- 
manner auszeichneten, ""* 
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Writers of recognized talent were honored for their con- 
tribution to culture but seldom received financial returns in 
keeping with the value of their productions: "Die Production 
von poetischen Schriften aber wurde als etwas Heiliges angesehn, 
und man hielt es beiuah fUr Simonie, ein Honorar zu nehmen 
Oder za steigern. ""'" No literary genius could hope to make his 
living by publishing his works, for it was evident from the 
bitter experiences of many able authors "daB gerade das so 
sehr gesuehte und bewunderte Talent in Deutschland als auBer 
dem Gcsetz und vogelfrei behandelt werde. . . Es war aus- 
gesprochen, daS die Hechte, so wie das Eigenthum dea Genies 
dem Handwerker und Fabrikanten unbedingt preisgegeben 
seien.""^ Only by performing material services to society could 
the individual hope to receive material rewards, and happy the 
man whom the muse had blessed if his inner nature urged him 
to participate in practical aflEairs, What others might have 
regarded as an odious necessity Ooetbe welcomed aa an avenue 
for self-realization: "So trat mir . . . der Gedanke entgegen, 
oh ich nicbt . . . die Zwischenzeit, wie ich es ja auch schon 
gethan und wie ieh immer starker aufgefordert wurde, den 
Weltgeschaften widmen und dergestalt nichts von meinen 
Kriiften ungebraueht Lassen sollte. Ich fand dieses . . . mit 
meinem Wesen, mit meiner Lage so iibereinstimmend, dad ich 
den Entseblufl faSte auf diese Weise zu handeln.'"" 

Goethe's father had encouraged him to visit the courts of 
justice at Regensbui^ and Vienna. "Dagegen aber waren 
andere Preupde, die einen so groSen Umweg in's thatige Leben 
zu gelangen, nicht billigen konntcn, der Meinung, man solle den 
Augenblick, wo so manche Gunst sich aufthat, benutzen und 
an eine bleibende Einrichtung in der Vaterstadt denken. . , 
Manche Agentschaften gaben zu thun genug, und ehrenvoll 
waren die Residenten-Stellen. Ich lieS mir davon vorreden und 
glaubte wohl auch, daB ich mich dazu schicke. . . Nun gesellte 
sich zu diesen Vorschlagen und Vorsatzen noeh eine zarte 
222 (Ferie, XXIX, 18 f. 
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Neigang, welchc zu bestimmter Hauslichkeit aufzufordern und 
jenen EntsehluB zu bescbleunigen schieti.'"^* This was his love 
for Lili Sehonemann. In the hope of winning her he unre- 
servedly devoted his entire attention to "Einsicht und Ausiibung 
biirgerlicher Gesehaf te. "^" His talent and ability inspired con- 
fidence. His practice grew by leaps and bounds; "Konnt' ich 
denn auch wcgen vermannichfaltigter Geschafte die Tage dort 
drauBen bei ihr nicht zubringeu, so gabcn die heiteren Abende 
Gelegenheit zu verlangertem Zusammensein im Preien. "*" 
More and more assiduously he applied himself to the Geschdfts- 
kreis which he ' ' aus Liebe zu ihr zu crweitem und zu beherrschen 
tracht(>te. . . Wie nun meine Auasichten sich nach und nach 
verbesserten, hielt ich sic fiir bedeutender als sie wirklieh 
waren. ' '"* 

AVhen interested admirers of Gotz von Berlichingen began 
to flock to Frankfort from all parts of Germany, Goethe's modest 
prospects for official promotion began to lose their attractive- 
ness. But the eager enthusiasm of the literary public did not, 
as manj' biographers seem to believe, lessen his interest in prac- 
tical affairs. His sudden popularity was due to a superficial 
interpretation of Ms work: "Da der groBte Theil des Publicuins 
mchr dureh den Stoff als durch die Behandlung angeregt wird, 
so war die Theilnabme junger Manner an meinen Stiicken 
meistens stoffartig. . . Gerade die besten Kopfe, in denen 
schon vorlaufig etwas Ahnliches spukte, warden davon hin- 
gerissen, "'^' He was astonished at the intensity of the feelings 
which he had aroused and had serious mi^ivings as to his 
ability to hold his audience. More than ever he looked forward 
to practical activity: "Ich glaube nicht dasa ich so bald was 
machen werde das wicder das Publikum findet. Unterdessen 
arbeit ich so fort, oh etwa dem Strudel der Dinge beliebcn 
mogte was geseheuters mit mir anzuf angen. ""* 

Hi Werkc, XXVIII, 343, 

»i« Werl-e, XXIX, 162. 

1" Werke, XXIX, 57. 

MHWfrke, XXIX, 59. 

"T Werke, XXVIII, 204. 

228 To Kertner, Aug. 21, 1773. Werke, IV, 2, 100. 
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The ofScial career to which Goethe had looked forward de- 
mended years of patient effort and contrasted unfavorably with 
Kestner's brilliant prospects which he must have had in mind 
■when he suggested a similar career to Hans Buff: "Und hemach 
Commisswnen, wenn er die recht ausrichtet so sell er einmal 
Agent von Churfiirsten, FUrsten und Standen des Reichs 
werden."*"' The world of affairs allured him. His approval 
of Kestner's ambition indicates that he cherished like aspira- 
tions. He bad not neglected his unusual opportunities to become 
acquainted with men who stood high in the political world, and 
he certainly was conscious of his own lofty .ideals : "Ich kann 
eueh nieht tadeln dass ihr in der Welt lebt, und Bekanntschafft 
macht mit Leuten von Stand und Plazzen. Der Umgang mit 
Grossen ist immer dem vortheilhaft der ihrer mit Mass zu 
brauchen weis. . . Ein junger Mann wie ihr muss hoffen, muss 
auf den besten Platz aspiriren. "^'" 

Goethe had evidently given serious consideration to the 
desirability of obtaining an appointment outside of Frankfort, 
for he was overjoyed when a letter from Kestner gave him 
reason to hope that a place might be found for him at Hanover : 
"Die Stelle in deinem Brief die einen Winek enthalt von 
mbglicher Naherung zu euch, ist mir durch die Seele gangen. 
Ach es ist das schon ho lange mein Traum als ihr wcg seyd. 
Aber es wird wohl auch Traum bleiben, Mein Vater hatte zwar 
nichts dagegen wenn ich in fremde Dienste ginge, auch halt mich 
hier weder Liebe noeh Hoffnung eines Amts — und so seheint es 
konnt ich wohl einen Versuch wagen, wieder einmal wie's 
draussen aussicht. "■*' Such a step would require subordination 
on his part, but he was willing to make the sacrifice. He knew 
that an intimate friend would not misconstrue his expressions 
of reluctance and self-depreciation: "Aber Kestner, . , . ich 
binn von ieher gewohnt nur nach raeinem Instintt zu handeln, 
und damit konnte keinem Fiirsten gedient seyn. . . Und wenn 

*J* June, 1773. Werke, IV, 2, 92. 

*»o To Kertner, Aug. 21, 1775. Werke, IV, 2, 99. 

Ml To KertDer, 1773. WerJce, IV, 2, 135. 
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auch das nicht ware, unter all meinen Talenten ist meine 
Junsprudenz der geringsten eins. Das bissgen Theorie, und 
Mcnsehenver stand riehtens nicht aus — ^Hier geht meine Praxis 
mit meinen Kenntnissen Hand in Hand, ich leme ieden Tag 
und handere mich weit»;r,— Aber in einem Justiz CoUegio — Ich 
habe mich von ieher gehiitet ein Spiel zu spielen da ich der 
unerfahrenste am Tiseh war — Also — doch mocht ich wiBsen ob 
deine Worte etwas njehr ala Wunsch und Einfall waren,""' 

The eagerness and suspense with which he awaited Kestner's 
reply can be seen in his next letter: "Auf einen Brief vom Iten 
Weynachtstage erst den 13, Pebruar Antwort zu haben ist nicht 
schon. Kiinftig, Kestner, schiek mir deine Briefe mit der Post. 
Und schreib ofter, sonst wend ich mich an Lotten dass die mir 
schrcibt.""' "We may surmise that Goethe's feeling of vex- 
ation was due in part to disappointment regarding the proposed 
situation at Hanover. Kestner had evidently encountered 
obstacles which could not be overcome: "Von meinen Wiinschen 
und Hoffnungen zu euch zu kommen m^ ich nicbts reden. Mir 
gehts wie ouch — und also wollen wir'e unterdessen auf sich 
beruhen lassen.""' Kestner was banning to feel the enervat- 
ing influence of political subservience, and Goethe too would 
have been unhappy in a position where his advancement 
depended upon the whim of a superior rather than upon Ms 
own merits. He resented all offers of patronage: "Selbst die 
angeaehene wohlgcgriindete Freimaurer-Loge, mit deren vor- 
nehmsten Oliedem ich eben durch mein VerhaltniB zu Lili 
bekannt geworden war, wuSte auf schickliche Weise meine 
Annaherung einzuleiten; ich aber, aus einem Unabhangigkeits- 
gefiihl, welches mir spater als Verriiektheit erschien, lehnte jede 
nahere Verkntipfung ab, nicht gewahrend daQ dieae Manner, 
wenn schon in hoherem Sinne verbunden, mir doch bei meinen, 
den ihrigen so nah verwandten Zwecken, hatten forderlich sein 
miissen,'"" 

2X1 To Keatner, 1773. Werke, IV, Z, 135 f. 

=>3 To Kestner, March, 1774. Werke, IV, 2, 149. 

2S4 To Kestner, March, 1774. Werbe, IV, 2, 150. * 

!a= WerJce, XXIX, 65. 
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Had be been wlUing to profit by the influence which Lili's 
friends were able to bring to bear in his favor, he might easily 
have risen to prominence in his profession. But his whole 
nature revolted against such a confession of weakness. He 
could not accept as a gift that which he hoped to attain through 
self-reliance and independent activity. So it appears that his 
hints to Kestner regarding employment at Hanover, his interest 
in the material affairs of other German courts, his eagerness to 
demonstrate his political insight to Karl August, and the anxiety 
with which he awaited the arrival of the servant who was to 
conduct him to Weimar, were in each case prompted by a craving 
for self-realization. 

Franlein Delf's appeal that he devote his energies to the 
service of her community made a profound impression upon 
him: "Churfiirst Karl Theodor . . . residirte noch zu Mann- 
heim, und gerade weil der Hof katholiseh, das Land aber 
protestantisch war, so hatte die letztere Partei alle Ursache, sich 
dureh rustige und hoffnungsvolle Manner zu verstarken. . , 
Indessen woUe man fiir mich arbeiten, es werde sich bei meiner 
Riickkunft ausweisen, . . . oh es rathlich sei . . . mein Oluck 
in einem neuen Vaterlande zu begriinden. ""' Here too he 
felt that he would not he entirely true to himself, for his appoint- 
ment would depend upon the influence of his friends. Goethe 
firmly withheld his consent to her plan and was gratifled when 
the letter arrived esplaining the delay of Karl August's messen- 
ger. He knew that Weimar was seeking to enlist men of talent 
and ability. Its problems of organization and development 
offered an attractive field for young men of originality and 
power; "Die dureh den SchloBbrand gewirkten grauliehen 
Ruinen betraehtete man schon als AnlaB zu neuen Thatigkeiten. 
Daa in Stocken gerathene Bergwerk zu Ilmenau, dem man . . . 
eine mogliche Wiederaufnahme zu sichern gewuBt, die Akademie 
Jena, die . . . mit dem Verlust gerade sehr tiichtiger Lehrer 
bedroht war, wie so vieles andere, regte einen edlen Gemeinsinn 
»" Werke, XXIX, 188 f. 
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auf. Man blickte nach Personlichkeiten umher, die in dem 
aufstrebenden Deutschland bo maimichfaches Gute zu fordem 
benifen sein konnten, und so zeigte sieh durchaus eine frische 
Aussicht, wie eine kraftige und lebhafte Jugend sie nur 
wiinfichen konnte. ""^ 

Goethe welcomed the opportimity of employing hia legal 
training and official experience in the solution of Weimar's 
economic and political problems. He was convinced that Karl 
AuguBt valned him for his own attainments and that the rights 
of bis own individuality would be respected: "Es konnte mir 
deQhalb nichts erwtinsehter sein, als daS das junge herzoglich 
Weimarische Paar von Karlsruhe nach Frankfurt ^ommen und 
ich, friiheren und spateren Einladungen gemaQ, ihnen nach 
Weimar folgen sollte. Von Seiten jener Herrschaf ten hatte sich 
eln gnadiges, ja zutrauliches Betragen immer gleich erhalten. ' "" 
Any misgivings he may have entertained as to the serious pur- 
pose of the duke in inviting him to Weimar had been dispelled 
by the confidential attitude of President von Moser and Count 
Oortz: "Meine Gespraehe mit beiden hohen Personen waren 
die gemiithllchsten, und sie schlossen sich, bei der Abschieds- 
Audienz, wiederholt mit der Verslcherung : es wiirde ihnen 
beiderselts angenehm sein, mlch bald in Weimar zu sehen.'"** 

Mf WerJce, XXIX, 172 f. 
1*8 Werlie, XXIX, 179. 
"• Werke, XXIX, 97. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD POLITICAL EMPLOYMENT 

Judffing from appfioranees alone, Goethe's first year at 
Weimar was indeed a continaons round of pleasure and excite- 
ment. He participated with unheard-of recklessness in every 
sport or distraction which pleased the fancy of a young duke 
eager to break away from conventional restraints. He incurred 
the ill will of persons whose pride or dignity he offended and 

To them 
■tre de plaisir, 
ion would have 



the hatred of those whose interests were jeopardi 
he was a foreign interloper, a self-centered mai 
and any effort on his part to correct their impressi 
increased their hostility. In reality Karl August had already 
taken him into his confidence concerning many important 
matters and Goethe was willing to await developments. Less 
than a month after his arrival at Weimar he wrote to Johanna 
Fahlmer: "Wie eine Schlittenfahrt geht mein Leben, rasch 
weg und klingelnd und promenirend auf und ab. Gott weis 
wozu ich noch bestimmt bin, daQ ich solche Schulen durch- 
gefiihrt werde. Diese giebt meinem Leben neuen Schwang, und 
es wird alles gut werden. Ich kann niehts von meiner Wirt- 
schaft sagen, sie ist zu verwiekelt, aber alles geht erwiinscht, 
wunderlicb Aufsehn machts hier, wie natiirlich. """ To be sure 
he enjoyed the fun. In a letter to the Countess Stolberg he 
exclaimed: "Ich erwarte deine Briider, o Gustgenl was ist die 
Zeit alles mit mir vorgegangen. Schon fast vierzehn Tage hier, 
im Treiben und Weben des Hofs. Adieu bald mehr. Vereint 
mit unsem Briidern!"*" He described himself as one driven 
about "in verbreiteter Wirtaehaft, und Zerstreuung von Mor- 

»«o Nov. 23, 1775. Werhe, IV, 3, 1. 
*»i Nov. 2i, 1775. Werle, IV, 2, 306. 
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gens zu Nacht,""' and to Merck he confessed: "Ich treib's hier 
freilich toll genng."*" 

But we must not overlook the self-confidence which char- 
acterized him. During the weeks of frolic and excitement he 
was becoming familiar with local conditions and laying plans 
for practical activity: "Ich leme taglich mehr steuern auf der 
Woge der Mensehheit. Bin tief in der See.""* "Ich bin immer 
fort in der wiinschenswerthsten Lage der Welt. Schwebe iiber 
all den inrsten groQten Verhaltnissen, babe gtiicklichen Einfluss, 
und geniesse und lerne und so weiter. . . Ich muss seyn in dem 
was meines Vaters ist. Ich kann nichts einzeln schreiben. Die 
Zeit mags lehren.'"*' 

Within two months after he came to Weimar he had received 
so much encouragement from the duke that he confided to 
Merck: "Wirst hoffentlich bald vernehmen, daS ich auch auf 
dem Theatro mundi was zu tragiren weiQ und mich in alien 
tragikomischen Parcen leidlich betrage."**" These tragi- 
komischen Farcen were a part of the game, but his attention 
was fixed on the Theatrum mundi, where he instinctively felt he 
must play an important role: "Ich bin nun gan2 in alle Hof- 
und politische Handel verwickelt und werde fast nicht wieder 
w^ konnen. Meine Lage ist vortheilhaft genug, und die 
Hersogthiimer Weimar und Eisenach immer ein Schauplatz um 
zu versuchen, wie einem die Weltrolle zu Gesichte stiinde.""' 
He resolved to play his part with the utmost diligence: "Ich 
werd auch wohl dableiben und meine Rolle so gut spielen als 
ieh kann und so lang als mir's und dem Sehicksaal beliebt. 
War's auch nur auf ein paar Jahre, ist doch immer besser als 
das untatige Leben zu Hause wo ich mit der grossten Lust nichta 
thun kann. Hier hah ich doch ein paar Herzogthiimer vor 
mir.'"" 

"! To LavHter, Dec. 21, 1776. Werice, IV, 3, 5. 

:<" Jan. 5, 1778. Werke, IV, 3, 15. 

i"To Lavater, Dec. 31, 1T75. Werke, IV, 3, 12. 

3<5 To Johanna Fahlmer, Jan. 5, 17T6. Werke, IV, 3, U t 

>" Jan. 5, 1776. Werke, IV, 3, 15 f. 

I4T To Merck, Jan. 22, 1778. Werke, IV, 3, 21. 

"6 To Johanoa FaMmer, Feb. 14, 1776. Werke, IV, 3, 28 t. 
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Social and political traditions had hindered his advancement 
at Frankfort, but at Weimar there were to be no artificial 
limitations to check his development as a servant of the people 
and the state: "Den Hof hah ich nun probirt nun will ich auch 
das Regiment probiren, uud so immer fort."'" On March 6, 
1776, he wrote to Lavater: "Ich bin ganz eingeschiSt auf der 
Woge der Welt — vol! entschlossen : zu entdecken, gewinnen, 
Btreiten, scheitern, oder mich mit aller Ladung in die Lufft zu 
sprengen. '"*" He was under no illusion as to the hazards of 
his undertaking and he was on his guard against the wiles of 
court intrigue.'*' 

He realized that many of his plans would meet with oppo- 
sition and that there were many matters wherein the duke 
would not be susceptible to his influence: "Wir haben heute 
viel guts gehandelt iiber der Vergangenheit und Ziikunft — 
Geht mir auch wie Margreten von Parma: ich sehe viel voraus 
das ich nicht andem kann. ""' But he also saw much that was 
worth doing and many things which he might hope to accom- 
plish. With admirable resolution he sought to protect his per- 
sonality from the distracting influence of the boisterous life 
about him: "Der Kopf ist mir manchmal toll genug doch hab 
ihn Gott sei danck noeh immer oben behalten.""" During the 
first nine months at Weimar he proved himself worthy of the 
duke's confidence and also convinced the duchess Anna Amalia 
that his experience and judgment entitled him to a seat and 
vote in the governing council of the duchy. On July 9, 1776, 
he wrote to Kestner: "Ich bleibe hier, und kann da wo ich, 
und wie ich bin meines Lebens geniessen. . . Der Herzog mit 
dem ich nun schon an die 9 Monate in der wahrsten und 
innigsten Seelen Verbindung stehe, hat mich endlieh auch an 
seine Geschaffte gebunden. . . Er hat mir Siz und Stimme in 

neTo Merck, March 8, 17T6. Wcrke, IV, 3, 38. 

Jio TPerl-e, IV, 3, 37. 

2S1 To Merck, Jan. 22, 1776. Werke, IV, 3, 21. 

2BI To Charlotte von atein, Jan., 17TB. Werke, IV, 3, 22, 

"Sit To Herder, July 5, 1776. Werke, IV, 3, 80. 
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seinem Geheimen Rath, unci den Titel als Geheimer Legations- 
rath geben, und wir hofiFen das beate.""* In the light of his 
earlier correspondence with Kestner*" it is 'clear that the 
expressions wie ich bin, endltck, and wir hoffen daa beste con- 
veyed a meaning to his friend at Hsnover which would escape 
the casual reader. The letters regarding an appointment there 
had no doubt been supplemented by an exchange of views 
r^arding the deplorable effects of political subordination. At 
Weimar Goethe had finally found an opportunity to exercise 
his powers of initiative in a congenial environment. He hoped 
for the beat results in submitting his social theories to the test 
of practical experience. 

Some of his biographers, in their eagerness to portray him 
as the inapiring friend and loyal servant of Karl Ai]^ust, have 
created the erroneous impression that Goethe desired to lead a 
parasitic existence. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
His experience in the affairs of the world substantiated his 
conviction that in order to be happy a man must be "about his 
Father's business,"*" that he must be willing to forget self in 
the accomplishment of a lofty purpose. This is the substance 
of his advice to Kestner in September, 1777, when the latter 
had grown impatient with his surroundings: "Bleibt fest und 
treu auf eurem Plazze. Fest und treu auf Einem Zweck, ihr 
seyd ia der Mann dazn, und ihr werdet vordringen durchs 
bleiben, well alles hinter eueh weieht. . . Das sag ich dir 
als Weltmensch, der nach und nach mancherlei lemt wie's 
zu'geht, ' '"' 

In his dealings with men and affairs Goethe was constantly 
on the alert: "Aus allem was ich von den vier Enden der Erde 
bore, zieh ich immer meine eigne Nuzzauwendung. Im Stillen 
Kraft und Fertigkeit zu sammeln, zu halten, und auszuarbeiten 
und auf Gliick zu warten wo das mogte zu brauchen seynl! 

i«« To Keftner, July 9, 1776. Werlce. IV, 3, 81. 

MS See p. 227 f. above. 

»a See p. 232, 1. 10, above 

=»' To Kestner, Sept. 28, 1777. Werle, IV, 3, 179. 
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Zom Laufen hilft nicht schnell seyn."*** He was willing to be 
patient and deliberate in establishing tbe base of the 'pyramid 
of his existence,' but it is noteworthy that he had determined to 
concentrate his untiring energy upon the achievement of a life 
purpose; "Diese Begierde, die Pyramide meines Daseyns, deren 
Basis mir angegeben und gegriindet ist, so hoch als moglich in die 
huflt zu spizzen, iiberwiegt alles andre und lasst kaum A-ugen- 
blickliches Vergessen zu . . . Wenigstens soli man sagen es war 
ktUm entworfen bnd wenn ich lebe, sollen wills Gott die Kraffte 
bis hinauf reichen. ' "" The joy of accomplishment was dearer to 
him than material rewards. After having successfully con- 
dacted Karl August over the Furka Pass in the face of a moun- 
tain storm in November, 1779, he wrote to Charlotte von Stein: 
"Das Qliick in dieser Jahrszeit seinen Plan rein durchzufiihren 
[ist] liber alien Preis."*'" When his official responsibilities were 
repeatedly increased by the duke, he assumed each new task 
with intrepid zeal: "Ich sehe aber aucfa weder rechta noch 
lincks, und mein altes Motto wird immer wieder iiber eine neue 
Expeditions Stnbe gesehrieben Hie est aut nusquam quod 
quaerimus.""^ 

He could imagine no happier situation for himself than that 
in which he lived in Weimar. Here his expanding powers were 
not hemmed in as at Frankfort but stimulated by the ever 
increasing demands of ofScial responsibility. A letter written 
to his mother August 11, 1781, shows bow accurately, he analyzed 
the relation of his personality to his environment. The 
monotony of his experience at Frankfort was fresh in his 
memory: "Das UnverhaitniS des engen und lai^am bewegten 
biirgerlichen Kreyses, zu der Weite und Oeschwindigkeit meines 
Wesens hatte mich rasend gemaeht. . . Wie viel gliicklicber war 
es, mieh in ein VerhaltniQ gesezt zu sehen, . . . wo ich . . . 
durch so viele Priifungen ging . . ., deren ieh aber zu meiner 

>Ba To Charlotte von Stein, May 5, 1780. Werke, TV, 4, 215 f. 
iw To Lavaler, Sept. 20, 1780. Werlce, IV, i, 299. 
»«« To Charlotte von Stein, Nov. 13, 1779. Werke, IV, 4, 120. 
Ml To Knebel, July 27, 1782. Werke, IV, 6, 16. 
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Ausbildung auBerst bedurftig war. Und Doch iezt, me konnte 
ich mir, nach meiner Art zu seyn, einen gliicklichem Zustand 
wiinschen, als eioen der fiir mich etwas uQendliches hat. Denn 
wenn sich auch in mir tagUch neue Fah^keiten entwickelten 
. . . und mein Muth lebhaffter wiirde, so fande ich doch taglich 
Gelegenheit, alle diese Eigensehaften, bald im groBen, bald im 
kleinen,.anzuwenden.""" He sought happiness not in the pur- 
suit of gain or advantage for himself, but in the consciousness 
of having used his best powers in the service of others. Very 
frankly he wrote to Kestner: "Ausser meiner Qeheimraths 
Stelle, hab ich noch die Direcktion des Kriegs Departemens 
und des Wegebaus mit denen dazu bestimmten Eassen. Ord- 
nung, Prazision, Oesehwindigkeit sind Eigenschafften von denen 
ich taglich etwas zu erwerben suche.'"** 

The occasional expressions of vexation and disappointment 
found in Goethe's letters should not be construed as evidence 
of indifference or hostility toward political employment. Every 
executive oi* administrative official must at times deal vith 
situations which try his patience. He must often labor with 
intractable subordinates. He must W£ge constant warfare 
against incompetence, ignorance, and selfishness. He may often 
feel that his load is heavier than he can bear. He may attempt 
to conceal his state of mind, but he will occasionally express 
himself freely to his intimate friends. In 1781 Goethe wrote 
to Lavater : ' ' Ich bin auch zeither kranck, meist ohne es zu sagcn, 
dass niemand frage, und der Credit aufrecht bleibe. Ich halt 
es oiCt mit den Zahnen wenn die Hiinde vcrsagen. . . Ich lade 
fast zu viel auf mich, und wieder kan ich nicht anders.""* To 
Jacobi he confided "daB mir wiircklich manchmal das Leben 
sauer wird.""" "When he felt depressed he frequently turned 
to Frau von Stein for sympathy and encouragement: "Ich sehe 
fast niemand als die mit denen ich zu thun babe. , . Mir mogten 

M» Aug, 11, 1871. Werke, IV, 6, 179 f. 

2" To Kestner, May 14, 1780. Werke, IV, 4, 220 f. 

'M Feb. 19, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 55. 

a«5 Nov. 12, 1783. Werke, IV, 6, 211. 
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manchmal die Knie zusammenbrechen so schweer wird das Kreiiz 
das man fast gsjiz allein tragt. ' '*'' The monotony of his admin- 
istrative duties sometimes threatened to subvert all his other 
interests: "Wieviel wohler ware mir's wenn ich von dem Streit 
der politisehen Elemente abgesondert, in deiner Nahe meine 
Liebste, den Wissenschafften und Kiinsten wozu ieh geboren 
bin, meinen Oeiat zuwendon konnte, "*"' Intense application to 
uninteresting or even distasteful minutiae required an abstract 
concentration quite unsuited to his impulsive nature: "Ich bina 
reeht zu einem Privatmenschen erschaffen und begreiffe nicht 
wie mieh das Scbicksal in eine Staatsverwaltung und eine 
fiirstliche Familie hat einflicken mogen."*^* After long hours 
spent on official documents he became irritable or petulant: 
"Ieh babe bfise Aekten von denen ich nicht abkommen kann.""* 
And again: "Ein boser Aekten Bund den ich heute friih nicht 
habe Ilerr werden konuen, niitigt mich noeh einige Stunden 
naeh Tische zu arbeiten.""" 

Because of these expressions of impatience and distress, 
many critics have felt justified in assuming that Goethe was 
indifferent to politics and uninterested in his of&cial duties. A 
closer scrutiny of the available evidence shows that his periods 
of depression were frequently due to delays or hindrances in the 
execution of his plana. He expressed this thought in a letter 
to Frau von Stein January 14, 1782: "Die viele Zerstreuung 
und das Vertrodeln der Zeit ist mir unangenebm, und doch 
seh ich daB es hochst nothwendig ist, mich mit dieaen Saehen 
abzugeben, und daB man Oelegenheit gewinnt das Qute zu thun 
indem man zu scherzen seheint."^'* After another period of 
depression in August of the same year he wrote her: "Du muQt 
die beyden letzten Tage bemerckt haben daS ich nicht ganz bey 

!•• June 30, 1780. Werke, IV, 4, 245. 
"«' June 4, 1782. Werke, IV, 5, 337. 
»»8 Sept. 17, 1782. Werke, IV, 6, 58. 
108 Feb. 2, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 240. 
»io UDdated. Werie, IV, 7, 278. 
3" Jan. 14, 1T82. Werke, IV, 5, 251. 
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dir war. Ich fand mich in einen unaugenehmen Handel ver- 
flochten, cigentlich von keiner Bedeutung, aber naeh meiner Art 
Sachen an einander zu kniipfen, und Entschliesungen auf die 
Spitze zu stellon, von Folgen die sich nieht iibersehen Uesen. 
Ich habe mir nicht nachgesetm, mich so wacker als moglieh 
gehalten, das Gliick hat mich begtinstigt and alles ist abge- 
than.""" Similarly he confesses to Kestner: "Freylich schont 
mich aiich Tviedcr die Hitze und Miibe dea Lebens nicht, und 
da kann 's denn \rohl geschehen daQ man zu Zeiten miide und 
matt auch wohl einmal miBmutig wird,""' The effort required 
\yas often out of proportion to the result obtained: "Es ist 
eine veriluchte Art von Sehiffahrt, wo man oft bey seichten 
Flecken aussteigen und den Kahn der einen tragen soU Ziehen 
muS.""* Moreover one may easily err in assigning prominence 
to a passing mood: "Habe du nur mit mir Qeduld und laQ dich 
nicht irren wenn mir's manchmal fatal wird,""' 

It is therefore essential, in order to form a fair judgment 
of Goethe's attitude toward his official duties, that we be on 
our guard in interpreting isolated expressions of irritation or 
discontent. In a letter to Jacobi, for example, he referred to 
himself thus: "Ich bin ein armer Sclave der Pfiieht mit welcher 
mich das Schicksal vermahlt hat.""' Some biographers quote 
these words without reEereace to the context or the unusual 
circumstances which prompted such a dispirited utterance. 
From the ceremonies incident to the reopening of the Ilmeuau 
mines, where he had joined heartily in the celebration of this 
triumph, he had hastened to Jena to assist the authorities in 
organizing relief for the victims of an unusually severe spring 
flood. The local officials seemed utterly helpless. The situation 
demanded the presence of a leader who commanded respect 
and confldence. Ooethe promptly decided to assume the 
responsibility and in a hurried letter to Prau von Stein described 

2" Sept. JO, 1782. Werlce, IV, 6, 55. 

2" March 15, 1783. Werlre, IV, 6, 136. 

!f* To J&cobi, Sept. 26, 1785. Werlce, IV, 7, 102. 

3TB To Charlotte von Stain, Feb, 18, 1786, Werl-e, IV, 7, 176. 

»^« March 3, 1784. Werte, IV, 6, 251. 
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the disaster as follows: "Alles rennt durch einander, die Vor- 
gesetzten sind auf keine auserordentliehen Palle gefasst, die 
Ungliicklichen ohne Rath und die Verschonten untbatig. . . 
An einigen Orten der Voratadt ist das Cbel gros, und in einer 
allgemeinen Noth auch ein gemeiner Verstand niitze, wenn er 
Gewalt hat. Drum will ieh bleiben.""' After two days of 
unremitting struggle with the elements he found time to pen 
a note to his bereaved friend : ' ' Der Qedancke an dich und 
deincn Zustand hat mich auf einer sonst frohen Reise, da ich 
das alte Ilmenauer Bergwerck wieder eroffnet, immer begleitet, 
und folgt mir auch hierher wo ich von Wassem, Eise and Noth, 
ich darf wohl aagen umgehen sitze, und Beruf und Gelegenheit 
babe mensebliehe Schieksale wieder zu kauen. . . Ich bin ein 
armer Selave der Pflicht mit welcher mieh das Sehickaal ver- 
mahlt hat, drum verzeihc wenn ich trocken und trage scheine. ' '"" 

It is quite obviously unfair and misleading to cite the 
expression armer Selave der Pflicht in justification of the infer- 
ence that Goethe regarded his official duties as a condition of 
servitude from which he longed to be released. The significant 
facts are that he had been auf einer sonst frohen Reise, where 
he had seen his labors to reopen the Ilmenau mines crowned 
with success; a sudden emergency cut short this pleasant 
experience; an arduous journey over many leagues of thawing 
mountain roads takes him to a scene of devastation ; wearied by 
days of nerve-racking relief work "amid waters, ice, and dis- 
tress ' ' he writes a letter which turns out to be " dry and dull ; ' ' 
and in excuse he pleads that he is "a poor slave of duty." 
Nothing could be more natural or leas significant than this mood 
and its expression in circumstances so exceptional. — We may 
add that Goethe did not content himself with remedial measures 
on this occasion, but in the course of the year took steps to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the disaster and at the next spring thaw 
■ despatched an engineer"* to watch the situation.""' 

ITT March 1, 1784. Werke, IV, 8, 248. 

"8 To Jacobi, March 3, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 230 f. 

«T» See WerJce, IV, T, 301 f. 

»8o To Knebel, Apr. 20, 1785. Werke, IV, 7, 44. 
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The importance which Goethe attached to his constmetive 
talent as an organizer and administrator is clearly seen in the 
notes he prepared for the part of his autobiography dealing 
with his political activities.*"' In Dicktung und Wahrheit he 
characterized himself as one "den seine Natur immerfort aus 
elnem Extreme in das andere warf. "**' Inactivity made him 
restless. He was happiest when he had least time for relaxation 
and reflection. To Burger he wrote: "Da ich iezt in einer Lage 
bin da ich mieh immer von Tag zu Tage aufzubieten habe, 
tausend groscm und kleinem . . . meinen Kopf und Brust 
entgegen sezzen muss so ist mir's wohl. '"** And to Lavater: 
"Ich lebe ganz glucklieb in anholtendem Beiben und Treiben 
des Lebens. "^** He expressed himself even more explicitly in 
a letter to Frankfort: "Ich will euch nur mit wenig Worten 
sagen dass ich so vergniigt und glucklich bin, ala es ein Mensch 
seyn kan. Von . . . den toUen Grillen, Leidenschaiften und 
Thorheiten und Schwilchen xind Starken der Mensehen, davon 
hab ieh den Vorteil dase ich nicht uber alles das Zeit habe an 
mich selbst zu dencken, "^° After five years of the most varied 
activity in the service of Karl August he wrote to Knebel : "Das 
BediirfniB meiner Natur zwii^ mich zu einer vermanich- 
faltigten Thatigkeit, und ich wiirde in dem geringsten Dorfe und 
auf einer wiisten Insel eben so betriebsam seyn miiBen um nur 
zu Icben. ""* And two months later: "Ieh daneke Gott, daB 
er mich bey meiner Natur in eine so eng-weite Situation gesezt 
hat, wo die manigfaltigen Fasern meiner Existenz alle durch- 
gebeizt wcrden kiinnen und miissen.'"*' He expressed the same 
thought to Frau von Stein: "Ich bin vei^niigt und wohl, well 
ich alle Hande voll zu thun und ein ganzes Herz voU Liebe zu 
dir habe.""* 

asi GoetheJahrbuch, XXVIII, 10 f. 
iMTFerfce, XXVII, 110. 
sai Feb. 2, 177B. Werle, IV, 3, E7. 
19* Feb. 19, 17T7. Iferke, IV, 3, 136. 

SBB To hiB mother and friends at Frankfort, Nov. 6, 1770. Werl-e, IV, 
3, 117 f. 

IM Dee. 3, 1781. Werlf, IV, S, 228. 

IST To Knetel, Feb. 3, 1782. Wcrke, IV, 5, 257. 

"88 July 15, 1782. Werke, IV, 6, 7. 
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His correspondence during the pre-Italian period contains 
abundant evidence that he vas happy in his prospects and 
activities. The following excerpts from his letters of 1776 to 
1786 are typical of his normal state of mind: "Meine Lage hier 
ist die gliicklichate, die eine menschliche Binbildung sich kaum 
zu iviinschen wagt.""' "leh habe keine Wunsche als die ich 
wiircklich mit schonem Wanderschritt mir entgegen kommen 
sehe.""" "Im innersten aber geht alles naeh "Wunsch,""' 
"Was meine Lage selbst betrifft, so hat sie, ohnerachtet groBer 
BeschweerniBe, auch sehr viel erwiinschtes fur mich, wovon der 
bestc BeweiB ist, daB ich keine andi>re miigliche denken kann, 
in die ich gegenwartig hiniiber gehen mogte. ""' "Ich richte 
mich ein in dieser Welt, ohne ein Haar breit von dem Wesen 
naehzugeben was mich innerlich erhalt und glucklich maeht. """ 
"Mir blast das Gliiek in den Nacken. ""* "Ich . . . fuhle mich 
recht gliicklich dafi ich an iedem Orte ohne Vorurtheil leben 
und in einem richtigen VerhaltniS, zu meinem, und der andern 
Vergniigen esistiren kan. """ "In meinem neuen Hause . . . 
rekapitulire ich mein Leben, vergleiche die Epochen und seze 
das karackteristische der Qegenwartigen fest, Sie gewahrt mir 
gute Hoffnungen und Aussichten. """ "Dabey [taking cha^e 
of finances] bin ich vergniigter als iemals denn nun hab ich 
nicht mehr, wenigstena in diesem Fache das Gute zu wiinschen 
und halb zu thun und das Biise zu verabscheuen und ganz zu 
leiden, "'"' "Heute Friih kam mir's vor als wenn kein Mensch 
in einer gliicklichern Lage seyn konnte als ich."*** "Ich sehe 
sehr schone und gute Sachen und werde fiir meiuen stillen Fleis 
belohnt. Das gliickliehste i^t daB ich nun sa^en kann, ich bin 
auf dem reehten Wege, und es geht mir von nun an nichts 

M» To Anna Luise Karsch, Sept. 11, 1770. Werke, IV, 3, 104. 

SOD To Lsvater, Jan. 8, 1777. Werke, IV, 3, 131. 

2S1 To Merck, Aug. 5, 1778. Werke, IV, 3, 237 1. 

in To his mother, Aug. 11, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 178 f. 

"> To Merck, Nov. 14, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 222. 

*e* To Charlotte von Stein, Jan. 20, 1782. Werke, IV, 5, 253. 

2SST0 Kncbel, Apr. 17, 1782. Werke, IV, 5, 312. 

MS To Karl August, June IS, 1782. Werke. IV, 5, 347. 

*8' To Knebel, July 27, 1782. Werke. IV, 6, 16. 

*•« To Charlotte von Stein, July 27, 1782. Werke, IV, 6, 18. 
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verlohren. '""' "Ich bin nach meiner Constitution wohl, kann 
meinen Sachen vorstefan, den Umgang guter Freunde geniesen 
und behalte noeh Zeit und Kraflte fiir ein und andre Lieblings- 
beschafftigung. Ich wiisste nicht mir einen bessern Flaz zu 
dencken oder zu ersinnen. '""" "Ich bin fleisig und meine 
Sachen gehen gut. . . So stefat doch das Okonomikum auf einem 
giiten Grunde, und das iet die Hauptsaehe. Personlicb bin ich 
gliieklieh. "'" "Mein Geschaffte geht gut, ieh habe so viel Geld, 
Gewalt, Verstand, Menschen und Gechick dazu als notig ist, 
und da kanna wohl nieht fehlen.'""* "Mir geht es recht wohl, 
meine Arbeit gerath in der Stille, und der natiirlichen Dinge 
betraehtung besehafftigt una die iibrigen Stunden. "^'" "Ich 
bin wohl und gehe still meines Pfads."^" "Ich bin fleiaig, habe 
ein Geschaffte das mich interessirt und werde den Tag damit 
zubringen. '"" "Ich bin iiber Hoffen wohl und es geht mir 
recht gut.'"®" "Meine Saehen gehn so fort und ieh habe 
Heiterkeit genug ihnen nachzugehen und nach zu helfen.'"*' 
Over against these oft-recurring and obviously spontaneous 
expressions of well-being, of satisfaction with his condition, and 
of happiness generally, the occasional irritation and discontent 
displayed by Goethe seem to be mere passing moods due to the 
ordinary annoyances and trials of life, accentuated as these are 
in the case of an impetuously striving and highly sensitive man : 
wearying monotony of routine or pettiness of detail, vexatious 
delays or failures, unpleasant frictions, overburdening and over- 
work, and physical indisposition. Even bad weather had a 
depressing effect upon Goethe."" 

!»» To Charlotte von Btein, Oct. 2, 1783. Werlce, IV, 8, 204. 
soo To his mother, Dec. 7, 17»3. Werkt, IV, 6, 222. 
«oi To Knebel, Feb. 16, 1T84. Werke, IV, fl, 243. 
aoa To Charlotte von Stein, May 7, 1784. Werke, IV, 8, 274. 
»oa To Charlotte von Stein, Marcli 7, 1785. Werke, IV, 7, 23. 
»o* To Charlotte von Stein, Apr. 2, 1783. Werke, IV, 7, 36. 
»»■ To Charlotte von Stein, Jan. 8, 1786. Werke, IV, 7, 158. 
"o* To Charlotte von Btein, Jan. 26, 1786. Werlce, IV, 7, 170. 
""' To Charlotte von Stein, June 13, 1786. Werke, IV, 7, 229. 
SOS Pingcr, op. cit., p. 43. 
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In hia enthusiasm to accomplish desired results Id his varied 
projects he did not neglect to cultivate his literary talent. On 
May 14, 1780, he wrote to Lavater: "Meine Schriftstellerey 
snbordinirt sicb dem Leben, doch erlaub ieh mir , . . auch 
manchmal eine Ubung in dem Talente das mir eigen ist. 
Geschricben liegt noch viel,' fast noch einmal so viel als gedruekt, 
Plane hab ich auch genug, zur Ausfiihmi^ aber fehlt mir 
Sammlung und lange Weile. Yerscfaiednes hab ich fiir's hiesige 
Liebhaber Theater, freilich meist Conventionamaaig aus- 
gemiinzt.""" Even when his oflBcial obligations were repeatedly 
increased he persisted in reserving a part of his time for literary 
activity : ' ' Ieh babe mein politisches und gesellsehafftliches 
Leben ganz von meinem moralischen und poetischen getrennt. 
. . , Nur im inncrsten meiner Plane und Vorsaze, und Unter- 
nehmungcn bleib ich mir geheimniSvoll selbst getreu und kniipfe 
so wieder mein gesellsehafftliches, politisches, moralisches und 
poetisches Leben in einem verborgenen Knot en zusammen, 
Sapienti sat.""" 

So he quietly coordinated his plans for ofQcial activity and 
literary production. They were essentially akin in that both 
appealed to his creative impulse and provided avenues for 
self-expression. Success in the one encouraged him to greater 
activity in both, as he indicated to Frau von Stein: "Unsre 
Expeditionen gehen gut und unsre Liebhabereyen laufen so 
gatlich nebenher, es ware Menscben und GescfaafFten geholfen, 
wenn es immer so werden konnte.""' Similarly to Knebel: 
"Seit einiger Zeit lebe ich sehr gliicklich. Ich komme fast nicht 
aus dem Hause, versehe meine Arbeiten und schreibe in guten 
Stunden die Margen auf die ich mir selbst zu erzahlen von ieher 
gewohnt bin."*'* 

MB To Keatner, M»7 li, 1780. Werke, IV, 4, 221. See aUo lis letter to 
Merck, Nov. 14, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 220. 

»io To Knebel, Nov. £1, 1872. Werke, IV, -6, 96 f. 
. Ill To Charlotte von Stein, June 7, 1785. Werke. IV, 7, 61. 
■ »i2 To Knebel, Nov. 21, 1782. Werke, IV, 6, 95 f. 
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In his youth he had observed that a close relationship 
existed between energetic physical activity and the vigor of 
his poetic imagination: "leh binn in einer stillen unthatigen 
Ruhe, aber das heisst nicht gliicklich seyn. Und in dieser 
Gelassenheit, ist meine Einbildungskrafft so stille, dass ieh mir 
auch keiue Vorstellui^ von dem nmchen kann was mir sonst 
das liebste M'ar."*'* In the tumult of official life the muses 
were wont to favor him. "Ich stecke mitten unter metnen 
Gesehafften noch immer noch so voll Leidenschafften, Lieb- 
habereyen, Erfindungen, Einfalle, Qrillen und Plane."*'* Dur- 
ing the busy months after he had assumed the responsibility of 
administering the finances of the duchy he felt himself capable 
of attempting to rewrite his Weriher: "Meinen Werther hab 
ich durchgegangen. . . Da ich sehr gesammelt bin, so fiihle ich 
mieh zu so einer delikaten und gefahrlicben Arbeit geschickt. "•'* 
Again and again Karl August laid new burdens upon bim, but 
in the midst of his executive labors he found time to compose 
many of his best lyrics. He completed the prose Iphigenie and 
two acts of Tasso. Book after book of WUkelm Meister he wrote 
"mitten in dem Taumel"*" or surrounded by "Kasten und 
Akten Paebe.'"" Each step in his ofQcial career suggested new 
possibilities for the unfolding of his personality, and there ean 
be little doubt that it was this joy of self-realization in the 
service of others which led him to transform his Faust from "a 
conceited necromancer into the altruistic apostle of activity. 

Jis To Katchen 8ch6iikopf, Dec 12, 1769. Werke, IV, 1, 219. 

»i«To JxFobi, Nov. 12, 1783. Werke, IV, 9, 211. 

SIS To Knebel, Nov. 21, 1782. Werke, IV, fl, 98, 

"leTo Knebel, Julj 27, 1782. Werke, IV, B, 18, 

»i»To Charlotte von Stein, Nov. 9, 1783. Werke, IV, 6, 209 f. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD SOCIAL REFORMS 

The rise of the 'territorial princes' in Germany had, by the 
middle of the eighteenth century, deprived the 'free cities' of 
their political and economic influence. The decline of civic 
prestige was fatal to the free institutions which had grown up 
within their walls. Biedermann in Deutschland im Achtzehnten 
Jahrkundert says: "Das alte . . . Biirgerthum war selbst in 
den freien ReichsRtadten kaum uoch zu finden. . . Der an seine 
Stellc getretene Gewerbs- und Handelastand . , . hing fast 
durchweg, mittelbar oder unmittelbar, von der Gunst der 
Fiirsten, der Hofe, der Regierungsbehiirden Oder einzelner 
Beamten ab.'"" 

At Frankfort, however, the proud traditions of a free citizen- 
ship survived. The youthful Goethe, better informed than his 
playmates as to the history and ideals of his 'fatherland,' the 
'sovereign state' of Frankfort, was not at all perturbed when 
they maliciously referred to his father's plebeian ancestry; 
"Ich erwiderte darauf, daS ich davon keineswega beschamt sei, 
Weil gerade darin das Herrliehe und Erhebende unaerer Vater- 
stadt bestehe, daQ alle Burger sich einander gleicfa halten 
diirften, und daS einem jeden seine Thatigkeit naeh seiner Art 
forderlich und ehrenvoll sein konne.'"" When they impudently 
repeated the legend that his father was the disinherited son of 
a nobleman, he responded calmly, "daS man vijllig fiir gleich- 
giiltig aehten konne, wem man es zu verdanken hahe; denn es 
Bchreibe sich doch zuletzt von Gott her, vor welchem wir alle 
gleich waren. """ In this he was in accord with the new spirit 
of humanitarianism. A striking illustration of the weaken- 
»" r, 164. iie Werie, XXVI, 106. »io Werke, XXVI, 107. 
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ing of traditional barriers in Frankfort was the innovation 
dispensing with eostly and ostentations funeral ceremonies. 
Oehaenstein, who inaugurated the reform, was at first held up 
to ridicule, but the gorgeous processions became less and less 
frequent.'"" 

The fact that trades and occupations diversify the com- 
munity into economic units did not alter Goethe's belief in the 
fundamental equality, of men. On errands for his father he 
became acquainted with various industrial and social groups 
and their limitations. Hero it was not the divergence of con- 
ditions but rather the universal human element which interested 
him, "und so entwickelte, so bestarkte sicb in mir das Gefiibl 
der Qleicbheit wo nicht aller Menschen, doch aller menschlicben 
Zustande, indem mir das nackte Dasein als die Hauptbedingui^ 
das tJbrige alles aber als glcichgiiltig und zufaUig erschien.'"" 

In the conflict between dogmatic protestantism and indivi- 
dualistic dissenters he admired the zeal and determination of 
the courageous minority: "Ihre Sinnesweise mg an dureh 
Originalitat, Herzlichkeit, Beharren und Selbststandigkeit. . . 
Dieses und dergleichen mag T\"ohl Eindruck auf den Knaben 
gemacht und ihn zu ahnliehen Gesinnungen ' aufgefordert 
haben. "*"* Intolerance or repression in any form aroused his 
resentment and when he had witnessed the public burning of 
the complete edition of a French novel which "zwar den Staat 
aber nicht Religion und Sitten schonte,""* he was animated by 
an intense desire to know its contents: "Auch ruhten wir nicht, 
bis wir ein Exemplar auf trieben. ""' 

He felt that he was "ein zur Thatigkeit gebomer Mensch,""* 
and in striving for independence of personality**' he emulated 
such self-taught individualists as Lessing, Herder, Nieolai, Men- 
delssohn, and AVinkelmann. In fact most of the men, "welche 
in den 60ger und TOger Jahren Wirkung thaten, waren Auto- 

»" Werte, XXVI, 117 f. J" Werke, XXVI, 237 f. 

»« Werke, XXVI, 239. «« Werke, XXVIII, 7, 

I" Werke, XXVI, 02 f. '" Werke, XXVIII, 69. 
•M Werke, XXVI, 237. 
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didaeten die sich in einem zerstreuten Leben gebildet hatten.'"" 
Thrown largely upon his own responsibility during his years as 
a student at Leipzig and Strasbui^, he became more and more 
convinced of the sacredness of human personality.'** An 
enthusiastic exponent of the doctrine of Originaliidi, Natiirlieh- 
keit und Kraft, he abhorred servility in every form; for "je 
freier man ist, desto freier will man sein.""" 

On his arrival at Weimar, Qoethe found himself encom- 
passed by a social order entirely different from that to which 
he had been accustomed. The political and economic depression 
of central Europe following the Thirty Years' War, the gradual 
decline of imperial authorify, the decay of the sidndische System, 
and the rise of petty despots had reduced every class to a con- 
dition of impotence bordering upon actual serfdom. Merchant, 
manufacturer, and artisan alike were hopelessly enmeshed in 
the evils of the system."' The lot of the peasant class was 
truly pitiable; "Durch jahrhundertelangen Druck feudaler 
Abhangigkeit in Stumpfsinn und Entkraftung versunken, lieB 
der Bauer rait dumpfer Resignation alles fiber sich ergehen.'"" 
The official classes before whom peasant and craftsman grovelled 
had in their turn to fawn and cringe before their masters, the 
more or less tyrannical despots who ruled the land."* 

Many biographers believe that Goethe became reconciled to 
the doctrine of absolutism during his first ten years at Weimar. 
They tell us that the Frankfurter Demokrat became ein gamer 
Hofmann, ein genialiscker Ounstlvng, in plain English, a parasitic 
aristocrat. But Goethe's attitude toward social reforms and bis 
activity in politics and diplomacy prove this view to be erron- 
eous. He had changed his mode of attack, to be sure, but he 
should not be accused of treasonable motives when he selected 
less conspicuous and therefore more effective weapons. The 

SM Werke, XXVII, 404, Lewrtcn. 

»se Werke, XXVIII, 306. 

MO Wfrke, XXVIII, 139. 

MI Biedermann, Bevtschland im 18. Jh., 1, 184. 

»»* Ibid. 

"" Ibid., I, 91 a. 
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unselfish idealism of Gotz von Berlichingen had failed to awaken 
" a responsive chord; Werther's bitter resentment at the injustice 
imposed upon him by a caste-ridden social order was interpreted 
as shallow sentimentalism. In March, 1775, Goethe wrote to 
Johanna Fahlmer: "Ich bin miide iiber das Schicksaal unsres 
Gescblecbts von Menschen zu klagen, aber ich will sie darstellen, 
sie sollen sich erkennen, wo mi^lich wie ich sie erkannt habe, 
und sollen wo nicht beruhigter, doch starker in der Unruhe 
seyn. ' '"* Then he portrayed the stolid masses who are unmoved 
by the fate of an Egmont or by the passionate appeal of a 
Clarehen. Their souls seem dead to love and sympathy; fear 
and greed rule their benighted minds. But Qoethe had not lost 
faith in humanity. Here, as on other occasions, pessimism 
resulted from the difficulty he encountered in realizing his ideal 
of a social order. 

It required great moral course for one who knew the world 
as Goethe did to persevere in his idealism. In the summer of 
1781 he wrote to Karl August: "Die Welt ist vol! Thorheit, 
Dumpfheit, Inconsequenz und Ungerechtigkeit, es gehort viel 
Muth dazu diesen nicht das Feld zu raumen, und sich bcyseite 
zu begeben.""* For one who realized the purport of the 
struggle it was natural "daS man von ernsthafFten Saehen 
ernsthafft wird . . . besonders wenn man von Natur nach- 
dencklich ist, und das Gute und Rechte in der Welt will.*" He 
was convinced that 'the good and right in the world' could not 
be attained by philanthropic condescension or by scornful con- 
tempt for the lower classes; "Es bleibt immer gewiss, dieses so 
geehrte und Verachtete Publikum betriigt sich iiber das einzelne 
fast immer und iiber das ganze fast nie, ' '"' The faults and short- 
comings of the public were perfectly obvious, but Goethe refused 
to deba.se himself by indulging in self-glorification at the expense 
of others: "Wenn Selbstgefiihl sich in Verachtung andrer, auch 

»>* Wcrke, IV, 2, 224. 

«"« Werke, IV, 5, 164. 
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der gerii^sten auslaBt, muss es widrig auffallen. . . Wer auf 
sich etwas halt scbeint dem Bechte entsagt zu haben andre 
gering zu sehatzen. ""' 

In his remotivation of the story of Iphigenia he applied the 
ideal of human equality to the entire human race, showing that 
civilization, culture, or power do not alter the fundamental 
moral relationship of one human beii^ to another. Interpreting 
Iphigenia as an expression of Goethe's ideals, Deile says: "Der 
Gnindgedanke der Dichtung ist die Gleichbereehtigung jedes 
Menschen mit jedem anderen, gerade insofem er Mensch ist; 
ea ist der Triumph des echten und wahren Menachentums iiber 
die AusschlieBliehkeit der hoheren Berechtigung eines Teils der 
Menschheit iiber den anderen, weil er sich fur ein von der Gott- 
heit besondera erlesenes Volt glaubt halten zu diirf en. ' '"' 

If we would understand Goethe, we must ceaae to regard his 
life as a succession of clearly contrasting epochs; we must 
endeavor to apprehend hia essential, peraistent life-motives. A 
comparatively obscure contemporary said of him in 1838: "leh 
glaube, daS in diesem Krater . . , noeh alle jene vulkanisehe 
Masse gahrte, die sich einst im Faust, im Egmont Bahn braeh 
und iiber die Uoerhaltbarkeiten der Gesellscbaft und des Staates 
Verderben ausatromte, "**" 

Encompassed by a vicious and d^rading social order, 
Goethe 'a sympathy went out to the lower classes : ' ' Hier 
jammern einen die Leute, sie fiihlen wie es bey ihnen aussieht 
und ein fremder maeht ihnen bang. Sie sind schlecht ein- 
gerichtet, und haben meist Schopse und Lumpen um sich,'"** 
He was ill at ease when he felt that his own comfort entailed 
suffering on the part of others: '.'Die VerdammniB daB wir des 
Landes March verzehren lasst keinen Se^en der Behaglichkeit 

i»i To Jaeobi, May 5, 1786. Werke, IV, 7, 213. 

»sti Goethe aU Freimovrer, p. 136. 

«•" Bpurmann, Vertrmtte Brief e av* PreuBens Hanptetadt, 1837. II, 
121. Quoted by Kanehl, Der jiinge Goethe im Vrteile de» jungen Detitsch- 
land, Diraertation, p. 36. 

"1 To Cbarlotte von Stein, Jan. 3, 1780. Werke, IV, 4, 159. 
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priinen."**' He consoled himseli with the thought that human- 
ity, like nature, was Bustained by a recuperative power: "Die 
stille, reine, immer wiederkehrende, Leidenlose V^etation, 
trostet mich offt iiber der Menschen Noth. "*** He observed that 
cordiality and contentment reasserted themselves whenever the 
inordinate pressure was released; "Ein alter lauuiger Bauer 
machte uns bey Tische allerley Spas. Es giebt docb noch in 
dieser Klasse recht gluekliche Menschen, wenn sie nur einiger- 
massen wohlhabend sind und der Druck nicht zu stark auf ibnen 
liogt."*** They had preserved the virtues which humanity was 
in danger of losing in the struggle for position and preference : 
"Wie sehr ieh wieder. . . Liebe zu der Classe von Menschen 
gekriegt habe 1 die man die niedre nennt ! die aber gewiss fiir 
Gott die hochste ist. Da sind doch alle Ti^enden Beysam- 
men."**' The thrift and industry of the common man especially 
appealed to him: "Mit lauter Menschen umzugehn die ein 
bestimmtes, einfaches, daurendes, wichtiges QeschaSt haben , . . 
ist wie ein kaltes Bad, das einen aus einer bui^crlich wollustigen 
Abspannung, wieder zu einem neuen krafftigen Leben zusammen 
zieht. ' "*' 

On his trip to Switwrland with Karl August in 1779 he 
visited the canton of Bern and was deeply impressed by the 
industry and independence of the Swiss peasants as compared 
with the indigence of their French neighbors across the border: 
"Die Leute sind gut gebildet und gesittet. . . Die Hauser sind 
dauerhaft und sauber gebant. . . und durchaus spiirt man 
Fleiss, Riihrigkeit und Wohlstand. . . Durch einen kleinen 
Pichtenwald rtikten wir ins franzosisehe Gebiet ein. Hier 
veranderte sich der Schauplaz sehr. Was wir zuerst bemerkten 
waren die schlechte Weege. . . Die Waldungen umher sind sehr 
ruiniret, den Hausern und Einwohnem sieht man . . . ein sehr 

a*i To Charlotte von Stein, Apr. 3, 1782. Werke, IV, 5, 295. 
s*sTo Lavater, Apr. B, ITS]. Werke. IV, 5, 109. 
»«To Charlotte von Stein, May 28, 1783. Werke. IV, 6, 167. 
«*s To Charlotte von Stein, Deo. 4, 1777. Werke, IV, 3, 191. 
s«» To Charlotte von Stein. Hea, 9, 1777. Werke, IV, 3, 194 £. 
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engr^ Bedtirfniss an, sie ^horen fast als Leibeigne an die 
Canonicos von St. Claude, sie sind an die Erde gebunden, . . . 
aujets d la main morie et au droit de la suite. . . Sie nahren 
sich muhsam und lieben doch ihr Vaterland sehr, atehlen 
gelegentlieh den Bemem Holz und verkanfen's wieder in's 
Land.""' Goethe had a profound respect for the Swiss con- 
stitution'*^ and perhaps be planned the excursion into French 
territory with a view to the eflfeet it would have on Karl August, 
for here was a striking demonstration of the fact that the 
institutions of a state determine the development of its people. 
When the difficulties of solving the social problems of the 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar weighed heavily upon him he often 
retired to the solitude of the woods and hills, "um . . . der Un- 
verbesserlichen Verworrenheit der Menschen auszuweichen. "**' 
He was not unmindful of the great difference between philan- 
thropy and social justice as sources of human happiness: "Vom 
Elend zum Wohlstand sind unzahlige Grade. Das Gute was 
man in der Welt thun kan its ein Minimum,"*"' Social vision 
and enthusiasm for cfBcient administration had no place in the 
then current ideals of ofBcialdom, so Gk)ethe rarely found a man 
who was really capable: "Die ganze Welt lauftvoller Leute, 
die versorgt seyn woUen und wenn man einmal zu einem Platze 
einen tiiehtigen Mann braucht, so sieht man erst, wie einzeln 
die brauchbaren Leute gesat sind.""' It was the lofty idea of 
his usefulness and influence which moved him to observe more 
scrupulously the many conventionalities of court life, aa he 
stated to Karl August: "Da ich . . . naeh und nach lerne, 
offen zu seyn und mieh bis auf gewisse Punckte gehen zu 
lassen, obne die bergebrachten, und natiirlicben Schicklichkeiten 
zu beleidigen, so werd ich fiir andre, und mir selbst wohl- 
thatiger.""* "Wlien men spoke well of bim he was eager "erst 

»" To Charlotte von Stein, Oct. 28, 1779. Werke. IV, 4, 104 f. 

i"To Lavater, May 7, 1781. Werke, IV, fl, 123, 

s«» To ChMlotte Ton Stein, Sept. 6, 17S0, Wtrlce, IV, i, 281. 

MO To Charlotte Ton Stein, Sept. 14, 1780. Werle, TV, 4, 290 f. 

Ml To Merck, Ang. 11, 1782. Werke, IV, 6, 34. 

»" Oct. 12, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 204. 
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auch Tjm des Rufs willen etwas [zu] thun. "*"* More and more 
he applied himself to ' ' irdiache Dinge um der Irdischen 
willen.'"" He felt that social justice must prevail before the 
higher forms of human activity could become truly beneficial 
to mankind; that those in authority should subordinate their 
own cultural and aesthetic aspirations in an unselfish effort to 
readjust the economic foundations of society," eiue wahre leben- 
dige auf die ersten Bediirfnisse, auf das notige und uiitzliehe 
gerichtete Wiirckaamkeit. ""' 

He believed that man's instinctive love of justice and fair 
dealing would assert itself if he would but allow himself to think 
in social terms: "Denn der Mensch mag immer geme . . . die 
stille Herrschafft des rechten bef ordern, '"" Throughout his 
official career he was especially interested in the agencies which 
tended to counteract or overcome the evils of the social order. 
First among these was the development of industry. Long 
before coming to Weimar, on his visit to the Saar valley, he had 
been impressed by the prosperity of that region: "Hier wurde 
ich nun eigentlich in das Interesse der Berggegenden eingeweiht, 
und die Lust zu okonomischen und technischen Betrachtungen, 
welche mieh einen groBen Theil meines Lebens beschaftigt haben, 
zuerst erregt."^" Before his first interview with Karl August 
he had heard of the Ilmenau mines and knew that an effort to 
reopen them was contemplated. Soon after his appointment he 
accompanied the duke on a tour of inspection: "Wir sind hier 
und wollen sehn, ob wir das alte Bergwerh wieder in Bewegung 
setzen.'"'* The next year he visited the Caroline and Dorothea 
mines at Clausthai in the Harz Mountains, where he caught the 
vision of a new world order based, not upon the artificial 
expedients of pri^-il^e and presumption, but upon the social 

»saTo Charlotte vod Stein, March 26, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 97. 

as4 To Charlotte von Stein, Apr. 16, 1783. Werke, IV, 6, 151. 

WB To Herder, March 20, 1783. Werke, IV, 6, 140. 

"" To Charlotte von Stein, June 17, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 308. 

»" Werl-e, XXVII, 330. 

i=« To Merek, July 24, I77fi. Wtrke, IV, 3, 90. 
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power of production: "Seltsome Empfindung ans der Beichs- 
stadt, die iD uud mit ihren Privil^ien, vennodert, hier herauf 
zu kommen wo vom unterirdisehen Seegen die Bergstadte froh- 
lieh nachwachsen. '"" Then he attacked the problem of reopen- 
ing the Ilmenau mioes with characteristic tborouglmess. The 
science of mineralogy appealed to him now as never before.**" 
He was impelled by a growing sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of the workers: "Wir sind auf die hohen Gipfel 
gestiegen und in die Tiefen der Erde eing^rochen. . . Konnten 
wir nur auch bald den armen Maulwurfen von hier Be- 
schaftigung und Brod geben.""' A similar project in Eisenach 
had proved suecessfuL**' 

In the execution of his plan for Ilmenau he encountered 
unexpected diplomatic obstacles which challenged his shrewd- 
ness and determination. Reporting the results of his conference 
with representatives of Gotha and Saxony he wrote to Fritsch : 
"Man hat auch hier das notige reparirt, und . . . den Schluss 
der Conferenz grade auf die Publikation und die Zusammen- 
bringung eincr Gewerckscfaafft gerichtet, ohne daB ienseita 
widersprochen worden ware.""' Another matter which threat- 
ened to obstruct the enterprise was the difficulty of securing 
l^al possession of the mining property. This task he entrusted 
to Eckhardt, to whom he wrote on July 2, 1781: "Den Modum 
und die Stricke und Bander . . . iiberlasse ich Ihrer bekannten 
Klugheit. '"*• Eckhardt evidently gave the matter prompt 
attention, (or only two days elapsed before Goethe approved his 
suggestions as to ways and means: "Mit Ew. Woh^eboren bin 
ich vollig einverstanden was den Modum betrifift. Die Angelegen- 
heit selbst, glaub ich, wird sich durch ein gutes Benehmen gar 
leicht endigen lassen.'"" 

5»» To Charlotte wn Stein, Dec. 7, 1777. Werke, IV, 3, 198. 
3«« To Sophie von Lb Boche, Sept. 1, 1780. Werlce, IV, 4, 378. 
SSI To Charlotte von Stein, Sept. 7, 1780. Werte, IV, 4, 283. 
Ml To Lavater, Sept. 20, 1780. Wcrke, IV, 4, 298. 
ai* June 30, 1781. Werl-e, IV, 5, 157 f . 
10* July 2, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 160. 
iwJulj 4, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 162. 
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EUs interest extended to the miuatest details of construction, 
operation, and peraomiel: "leh ^ill alsdenn noch eine kleine 
Excursion in die Naehbaarschaift than, urn mich mit den Berg- 
wereken in dieser Gegend bekannt zu maehen, wo ich den wobl 
in aeht Tagen wieder zu Hause eintreffen mogte.'"" A week 
later he reported to Karl August : ' ' Schwarzbu^, Blanckenbni^, 
Rudolstadt, ToBchnitz haben wir besueht. . . In ^ Blanckenburg 
hab icb einen alten Bergmeister gefunden, der ehmals auf dem 
hiesigen Wercke gearbeitet hat. er ist 72 Jahr alt und erinnert 
sich aller Vomahmen und Zablen. Dieser kommt Sonntags 
hierher und ich werde ein gros Colloquium anstellen und seine 
Aussagen protokoUiren lassen damit alles klarer werde,'"" 

After overcomii^ all obstacles in the way of opening the 
mines he took personal interest in assembling the workers and 
invited his friends to be present at the formal opening cere- 
monies: "Hier Bchicke ich Einladungen zum Ilmenauer Bei^- 
werck. Die NUrnberger waren in vorigen Zeiten starck dabey 
interessirt vielleicht finden sich dort wenigstens einige 
Qewercken. Wir haben schon 500 und eroffnen den ueuen 
Jobannisscbacht auf FaQnacht. Gs maeht tnir viel Vergniigen 
daB naeh iiberwuudnen so manigfaltigen HindemiBen auch 
dieses Untemehmen endlich soweit ist.""' To Duke Ernst II 
of Gotha he expressed his gratification as follows: "Nicht leicht 
habe ich etwas mit soviel Hoffnung, Zuversicht und unter so 
gliicklichen Aspekten unternommen, als diese Anstalt erofiEnet 
worden, und das allgemeine Zntrauen scheint mit einzustim- 
men.""' And a month later to Knebel: "Ich danke dir daB 
du dich vor unsere Ilmenauer neue Anstalt interessirst. Die 
Halfte unserer Gewerkschait ist sehon beysammen und es finden 
sich noch taglich Liebhaber. , . Man kann das Werk mit gutem 
Gewissen empf ehlen, "■"' 

sea June 30, 1781. Werie, IV, 6, 158. 

M' July 5, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 164. 

8«9 To Knebol, Feb. 10, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 243. 

»" MBTch 15, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 254. 

»"> Apr. S4, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 268. 
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He was not satisfied with an organization wbicli demanded 
of the employees mere mechanical obedience to orders and failed 
to arouse an intelligent interest in their work."* In many ways 
be endeavored to aroaee initiative amot^ his subordinates, know- 
ing that contentment of the workers arising from cooperation 
is an essential factor in the development of industrial efSeiency : 
"Ich habe zu dieser Handlung ein besonder Concilium bestellt 
welches sich lustig genng ausnimmt. Der Assessor Biittner, der 
Cammer-Calculator Treuter, der Heichelbeimer Pachter, der 
Postmeister Liittieh, . . Der Schmidtische Pachter in Obringen 
macht ancb Versuche und so dencke ich soil sicbs nach und 
nueh ausbreiten. ""' 

In the partition of landed estates Qoethe further displayed 
his ideals of social reform. In Switzerland he had observed 
the advantages of a free peasantry, and through his acquaint- 
ance with oEBcials at Darmstadt he had learned many of the 
legal details involved in parceling out the ancient feudal hold- 
ings. When his opportunity finally came in the spring of 1785 
to institute a similar reform in the duchy of Saxe-Weimar, he 
turned to Merck for advice: "Wir haben hier ziemlich vor- 
gearbeitet nun mogt ich auch noeh von erfahren etwas boren. 
. . . Die Sache ist simpel wir fangen aber mit einem sehr 
ansehnlichen Giite an und ich woUte daQ der erste Versuch glelch 
zum besten ansfiele.""' He also wrote to Councilor Martini at 
Darmstadt who for thirteen years had had charge of similar 
operations."* Six weeks later he sent out a personal repre- 
sentative to make a thorough investigation and called upon 
Merck to guide and assist htm : ' ' Ich habe ihn abgeschiekt. damit 
er cuer Zerschlagungswesen in der Nahe besehe, sey ihm ja 
forderlich, damit er Akten und alles Nothige zu Augen und 
Nasen kri^e.'"" That Goethe realized the social significance 

»" To KbtI August, Nov. 28, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 396 ft. 
SI! To Kntl AogUBt, Nov. 26, 1784. Werlce, IV, 8, 397. 
»■"> Feb. 13, 1785. Werke, IV, 7, 13. 
an To Karl August, March 15, 1785. Werke, IV, 7, 28. 
STB M»y 30, 1785. Werke, IV, 7, 56. 
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of the reform is evident from the letter of March 15, 1785, to 
Karl August: "Jemehr ich mir das Geschaft der Zerschlagung 
des Outes Burgau bekannt maehe, von desto groSerer Wichtig- 
keit finde ich es, sowohl an sich, als in Absicht auf den EinfluQ, 
welcben es in manche audere Angelegenheiteu habeu wird. £s 
kommen dabey verschiedene politische, jnristische und okono- 
misclie Betrachtungen vor, welehe wohl zu erwagen sind. "*'• 

It is well known that Goethe's lifelong interest in the 
reclamation of agricultural lands by drainage and irrigation 
was aroused by Hatty's successful operations at Tiefenort. On 
October 11, 1780, he wrote to Merck: "Baty treibt seit einem 
halben Jahre dort seine Anstalten und ich habe mit dem 
groBten Vergniigen auch endlich einmal etwas gethan gesehen. 
. . . Was er gemacht hat, sind eigentlich Abzagsgraben und 
Wiisserungen. '"" Batty was a capable man and in this matter 
Goethe had implicit confidence in him: "Mit Batty hab ich mieh 
diesen Abend vom Detail der Landwirtschafft unterhalten. Wie 
riehtig und sicher der Mensch ist!"*" 

A similar project carried out under Goethe's own super- 
vision was the grading of the bed of the Saale. After the dis- 
astrous flood at Jena in March, 1784, he gave careful attention 
to the problems of reconstruction and prevention. On May 9 he 
wrote to Knebel: "Ich komme eben von Jena, wo wir Anstalt 
machen das Verschwenunte wiederherzustellen, "*" By October 
the work was completed and he made a detailed report to Karl 
August.'** He was ready to sacrifice his own comfort or leisure 
in response to a call of distress if his authority, encouragement, 
or example could be of any avail. At times he risked serious 
injury in his altruistic zeal, as in the case of the fire at QroS 
Brembach: "Aus dem Teich wollte niemand schopfen denn vom 
Winde getrieben schlug die Flamme der nachsten Hauser 

"" Wtrke, IV, r, 27 1. 

"I Werlce, IV, 4, 300. 

»'8 To Charlotte von Stein, April 6, 1782. Werke, IV, 5, 298 t. 

iiB Werke. IV, 6, 275. 

SB" Oct. 28, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 380. 
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wirblend hinein. Ich trat dazu und rief ea geht es geht ihr 
Kinder, uud gleieh waren ihrer wieder da die schopften. . , 
Meine Augbranen sind versengt, und daa Wasaer in meinen 
Schuhen siedend hat mir die Zehen gebriiht. "*^^ His interest 
Iq the public v/eal even led him to risk the displeasure of the 
duke by openly sympathizii^ with the peasants in their protest 
against the harboring of the herd of wild hogs in the forest at 
Ettersberg.'*' 

He took an active interest in the administration of alms- 
houses and public workshops, and improved the lot of the unfor- 
tunate inmates.^'' He transformed the Grimmenstein spinning 
house for old people so that an air of contentment replaced the 
misery and dejection which had formerly prevailed: "Ich hoffe 
bey Ihrer Wiederkunft sollen Sie das Baub und Rattennest 
wenigstens so umgeformt finden daQ die Wohlthatigkeit ein 
Abate igequartier daselbst nehmen kann.'"** And in favoring 
the discontinuance of the public KirchenbuBe he showed himself 
to be more truly humanitarian than Herder who had once been 
his leader in the province of self-realization."" 

All students of Goethe are impressed by the many evidences 
of his generosity, and if an investigation of his private papers 
were to be made, much material of human interest would be 
discovered."* Personal incidents often throw new light upon 
his attitude toward society. In the case of his ward, Peter im 
Baumgarten, for example, he was actuated by the same practical 
ideals which had guided him in his own youth: "Der Mensch 
muB ein Handwerk haben, das ihn nahre. Auch der Kiinstler 
wird nie bezahlt, sondem der HaHdwerker. '"*' His kindly 
treatment of Kraft is frequently cited as typical of his sympathy 



a»i To Charlotte von Stein, June 26, 1780. Werke, IV, 4, 23B f. 

SBJ To Karl Auguet, Dee. 26, 1784. Werlee, IV, 6, 416 t. 

»s3 To Karl August, Oct, IB, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 373. 

w« To Karl August, Oct. 28, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 379. 

«"» JFcrte, LIII, 234 ft. 

See tbe diseumion accompanjring Qoethe'i letters to Karl August 
Ding tbe Meudelelob orphaas, Goethe- J ahrbvch, XI, 73 ff. 
To Kraft, Sept. 9, 1779. Werke, TV, 4, 59 f. 
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for the unfortunate, but here hia biographers usually overlook 
the fact that Goethe had a political motive in secretly supporting 
him at Ilmenau: "Von den . , . Unredlichkeiten erfuhr Ooethe 
durch Kraft, dessen Anfgabe es war, dnrch heimliche Auf- 
deckuitg der verrotteten Ilmenaner VerliAltnisse den Reform- 
planen Qoethes Richtung und Mittel zu zeigen. Seine Berichte 
beflnden sich . . . im Goethe- and Sehiller-Arehiv, "*" He 
deplored the fact that the morale of the student body at Jena 
was being lowered by the activity of a group of Landsmann- 
sckaftlichen Senioren who had eluded the "concUmm abeundi 
. . . dureh simulirten Fleie."*" He did not agree with those 
who advocated prohibiting student organizations"" but hoped 
for the elimination of their undemocratic features."' 

For a number of years before Karl August entrusted him 
with the responsibility of supervising the receipt and expendi- 
ture of public moneys, Goethe had been deeply interested in 
the problem of equalizing taxation. He was sensitive to the 
growing social perils involved in grantii^ exemption to the 
powerful interests at the expense of the seemingly helpless 
masses."* He know of the efforts Frederick II was then making 
"ganz besonders dafiir zu sorgen, daQ alle Lasten und Abgaben 
an den Staat 'durch gchends mit gleichen Schultern und nach 
Vermogen der Contribuenten getragen werden mogen'."*" On 
April 28, 1777, he ordered a copy of the-Prussian Accis Ordnung 
from Reieh,'** and Frederick's expression mit gleichen Sehidtem 
may have suggested the use of a similar figure in a letter to 
Herder: "Das arme Yolck muB immer den Sack tragen und 



s«s Werke, IV, 6, 466. Letarten. 

»8» To Karl August, April 7, 1786. Werke, IV, 7, 197, and LIII, 277. 

»*o Werke, IV, 7, 325. Letarten. 

»»i To Karl August, Judo 1, 1786. ' Werke, IV, 7, 223. 

*si BiedermBJin, DevUchland int 18. Jh., I, 205 t., summarizcB the flnaii- 
cial EituatioD in the various German states as follows: "Die Finanzpolitik 
des vorigen Jahrhunderts suchte ihre bBchste Weisheit darin, so viel Geld 
als moglicb fiir die fiirstlichen Kassen aus den Tascheo der Unterthanen 
zu Ziehen, und zwar moglichst bo, daB dieee setbst nicht merkten, wie viel 

"«* Onekeu, Diu Zexialter Friedriclu de» GroBcn, II, .'>23. 
«• Werlce, IV, 3, IBl. 
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es ist ziemlich einerley ob er ihm auf der rechten oder lineken 
Seite zu schweer wird.""" 

■ Prudence forbade arousing the suspicion or incurring the 
hatred of an unscrupulous privileged class, so he rarely com- 
mitted himself regarding the tax reform, but there is sufficient 
evidence to show that during his first ten years at Weimar he 
entertained the same fundamental idea of the relation of prop- 
erty to the state which Lothario sets forth in the Wanderjahre, 
namely, that an owner of private property should not be per- 
mitted to escape the burden of taxation. The Tagebuck contains 
several enigmatic references which show the trend of his thinks 
ii^: November 29, 1777, "Wenn wird der zehende aufhoren und 
ein Epha — ich weis wohl wos steht.'"" May, 1779, "Steuer 
Erlass pp war ich die Zeit sehr beschafftigt. '"•' 

Through his secret agent at Ilmenau he encouraged an 
official, whose name he did not disclose, to formulate a plan for 
revisii^ the taxing system. On February 11, 1781, he wrote 
to Kraft: "Was den Plan betrifft den der Amtmann in der 
Steuersache einzuschicken hat, so mag er ihn aufrichtig, doch 
mit der fiir seine Lage nothigen Vorsicht abfasaen. Besonders 
wegen des Zukiinftigen ganz bestimmte und auslangende Vor- 
schlage thun, das Obrige wird sich findeu. ' '**' He also informed 
Karl August of this plan: "Vom dicken Amtmann bab ich ein 
Projeckt die Steuersache zu reguliren das recht gut ist, man 
muB nur erst sehn was das letzte Rescript wiirckt."*" And no 
doubt Schi>ll*"' is right in assuming that Qoethe had reference 
to a plan for tax reform when he wrote the following cryptic 
message to Frau von Stein : ' ' Ich weis wohl was man statt all des 
Bennens und Laufens und statt der Propositionen und Resotu- 
tionen thun sollte. Indessen begiest man einen Garten da man 
dem Lande keinen Regen verschaffen kann. Wie eingeschranckt 

»«s June 20, 1784. Werke, TV, 6, 308. 

"B WerlcB, III, 1, 55. 

"T Werke, III, 1, 85. 

»0B Werke, IV, 5, 51. 

3B» Jan. 25, 1781. Werke, IV, 5, 39 1. 

too Goethe, pp. 226 1. 
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ist der Menseli bald on Yerstand, bald an Krafft, bald an Qewalt, 
baldanWillen.'"*' 

He was famiUar with the controversy going on in Prance 
as to theories of public finance. Regardit^ Necker's De I'admin- 
istration des finances de la France he said to Fran von Stein : 
"Neckers nenes Werck macht mir viel Freude besonders da ich 
auch seine befftigen Gegner lese. Wenn Stabl and Stein so 
zueammen kommen springt der Funeke herror von dem man 
sein Licht anzunden kann wenn man klug iet."*°' Even in the 
clasaical environment of Borne he was alive to the financial 
situation at Weimar. A letter to Voigt, February 3, 1787, eon- 
tains a definite hint as to the nature of the reforms he bad in 
mind. After referring to certain abuses of authority in the 
matter of levying taxes he continued: "XJnd mag auch die 
Oegenwartige Generation des Vorteils genieQen, wenn es una 
Qur nicbt an Berichtigung der Heerdeschillii^ Differenz hin- 
dert, wo ich immer dachte den ErlaQ anzuf angen. ' '•*" 

Goethe's 'flight' to Italy in 1786 was an important event in 
his career, but it marks an enlai^ement of his personality, a 
broadenii^ of hia horizon rather than a complete renunciation 
of his former interests. To be sure he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to artistic pursuits and his letters contain abundant 
evidence that he continued to regard his poetic talent as his 
highest accomplishment. But he did not, as many suppose, 
relinquish his bold upon the practical affairs of Saxe-Weimar, 
nor did he seek to evade the resxmnsibilities which his official 
I>osition bad laid upon him. He made careful plans for the 
conduct of business in bis absence. His instructions to Seidel*°* 
indicate that he expected every department to function normally 
during the period of his sojourn abroad. When his preparations 
were completed he wrote to Karl August: "Ich gehe allerley 

«oi June 9, 1784. Werke, IV, 6, 295. 

•03 Sept. 8, 1785. Werke, IV, 7, S6t. 

«» Werke, IV, 8, 166. 

4M July 23, 1786. Werke, IV, T, 252 f., and Sept. 2, 1786. Werke, IV, 

S, le v. 
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Mattel zu verbesaem und allerley Liicken auazufuUen, stehe mir 
der gesunde Geist der Welt bey."*"* On the day he left Carls- 
bad for Italy he wrote to Seidel: "Wenn jemaud iiach mir fragt, 
80 sag ich kame bald.""" He expected his sabordinates to con- 
tinne their tumal routine awaJtiDg his return from day to day. 

In his letter to the duke requesting a leave of absence be 
expressed confidence that his personality would continue to be 
an effective force in the affairs of the duchy: "Es ist gut daQ 
... ich auch abwesend, als ein immer erwarteter, wiircbe . . . 
und glauben Sie : daQ, wenn ich wiinsche meine Existenz ganzer 
zu machen, ich dabei nur hoffe sie mit Ihnen und in dem 
Ihrigen, besser els bisher, zu genieBen.""" His eagerness to 
continue to exert an influence along practical lines is patent 
in the letter to Karl August from Rome, August 11, 1787, in 
which he refers to his plans for the future as follows: "Ich 
wiirde . . . mieh zu jeder Art von Dienst gleichsam aufs neue 
qualificiren, zu der mich Ihre Giite Ihr Zutrauen bestimmen will. 
Sekundirt der Himmel meine Wiinsche ; so will ich mich alsdann 
der Landes Administration einige Zeit aussehlieBlich wiedmen, 
wie jetzt den Kiinsten, ich babe lange getappt und versucht, 
es ist Zeit zu ei^reifen und zu wiircken. "'°* 

His experience as an executive had taught him the value of 
the careful selection and training of subordinates. In his 
absence he entrusted this important task to Voigt: "Ich 
wiinschte daS zu den Itmenauer Sachen einige junge Leute 
nacbgezogen wiirden, auf die man in der Folge einen Theil des 
Gesehafts legen konnte.""* He suggested in particular that one 
or perhaps two of his most capable associates be familiarized 
with the details of the two great economic problems, industrial 
development and taxation, "daB wir hoffen konnten wenigstens 
auf eine Zeit hinaus unsre Grundsatze befolgt und unsre Miibe 

"> July 24, 1786. Werke, IV, 7, 253 f. 
•MSept. 2, 1786. Werke, IV, 8, 18. 
•0' Sept. 2, 1786. Werlce, IV, 8, 12 f. 
«« Werlct, IV, 8, 242. 
«o» Oct. 23, 1787. WerU, IV, 8, 274. 
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auch durcb andre in derselben Kichtimg fortgesetzt zu sehen."*'" 
He appreciated Voigt'B effort to keep him informed aa to the 
prioress of the various projects in which they had a common 
interest: "Ihre Brief e machen jedesmal Epoche in meinem 
stillen und von aller Welt abgeschiednen Leben, sie geben mir 
. . . schnlich erwartete Nacbricfat von dem Fort^ang jener 
Geschafte die mir immer interessant bleiben."*" 

When he learned that the duchess Anna Amalia was planning 
to visit Italy in the spring of 1788, he was willing to comply with 
Earl August's suggestion that he postpone his return to Weimar 
in order to be of service to her.*" He felt that he could trust 
Voigt and Schmidt to execute his plans but he was prepared to 
return to bis post at a moment's notice. On January 25, 1788, 
he wrote to Karl August: "Was Ihre innere Wirthschaft 
betriSt, haben Sie an Sehmidten, einen trefiflichen Rathgeber. 
. . . Ohne Ihre Finanzen in seinen Handen zu wissen, konnte 
ich nicht einen Augenblick ruhig sein. . . Das nunmehr ver- 
sicherte Gliick des Bergwercks freut mich nnendlich und wir 
konnen nun mit emstlicben Anstalten dem Wercke entgegen 
gehn. . . leh wiederhole nochmals: daQ wenn Sie . . . mich 
notig finden soUten ; ich auf jeden Winck zu kommen bereit 
bin."*'* The world may never know the complete story of 
Qoetbe's political activity. The records are for the most part 
nnpnblished or lost, bat in the evaluation of his character it is 
of supreme importance that we understand aright his attitude 
toward the social and economic problems of his day. 

«n> To Voigt, Oct. 23, 1787. Werke, IV, 8, 274 t. 

ill To Voigt, I>ee. 29, 1787. Werke, IV, 8, 317. 

*n To Karl Augurt, Jan. 25, 1788. Werke, IV, 8, 325 ff. 

«i« Werke, IV, 8, 333 1. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD DIPLOMACY 

In the spring of 1778 Goethe became deeply interested in 
practical diplomacy. Earl August and the other Saxon princes 
faced the difficult task of preserving their neutrality in the war 
which was imminent between Prussia and Austria over the 
Bavarian succession: "Jetzt macht una der Eindringende Krieg 
ein ander Wesen. Da unser Kahn auch zwischen den Orlog- 
sehiffcn gequetecht werden wird."*" Similar circumstances had 
repeatedly shown the need for a league of the smaller Qerman 
states. Many plans had been proposed and discussed only to 
he rejected aa visionary or ineffective.*" Now, however, the 
necessity for immediate cooperation in localizing the impending 
conflict made it plain to all that the time for action was at hand. 
Goethe accompanied Karl August to Leipzig and Dessau where 
they conferred with the diplomatic leaders of the neighboring 
states, and on March 12 he wrote to Prau von Stein: "Fiirchten 
Sie niehts fiir uns, wenn die Gotter iezt keinen Meisterstreich 
maehen wollen so lassen sie die schonste Gelegenheit aus der 
Hand. . , Es ist alles in Bewegung und Krieg und Priede 
immer zwelf elhafft. ""* As the gravity of the situation in- 
creased, his personal interest became more intense: "Und ieh 
scheine dem Ziele dramatisehen Wesens immer naher zu kommen, 
da michs nun immer naher angeht, wie die Grosen mit den 
Mensehen, und die Gotter mit den Grosen spielen."*" 

*"To Merck, March 18, 1778, Werjce, IV, 3, 215. 

iiBErdmaimBdSrffer, Aus den Zeiten de* deuttchen Furtteiibundet, p, 15. 
4IB To Charlotte von Stein, May 12, 1778. Werke, IV, 3, 222. 
«i' To Charlotte von Stein, May 14, 1T78. Werlce, IV, 3, 222. 
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The actual information which he or Karl August may have 
obtained during the memorable visit to Berlin is of little con- 
sequence compared with the vivid impressions he received of 
Frederick's personality and the operation of his system. Kis 
letter to Merck is often quoted by biographers: "Es sind mir 
tausend Lichter aufgangen. Und dem alten Fritz bin ieh recht 
nah worden, da ieh hab sein Wesen gesehn . . . und hab iiber 
den groBen Menschen seine eignen Lumpenhunde rasonniren 
horen. . . Mit Menschen hab ieh sonst gar Nichts zu verkehren 
gehabt."*^* Here he seems to deny any personal interest in 
the human element involved in the complicated affairs of 
state. Yet it would be unfair to conclude that he had suddenly 
lost sight of his humanitarian principles. In addressing 
Mephistopheles-Merek we can scarcely expect Goethe to assume 
a sympathetic attitude toward the common man. His real feel- 
ings can be more clearly seen in his letters to Frau von Stein 
written in the midst of the feverish activity of the Prussian 
capital: "Qleichmut und Reinheit erhalten mir die Ootter aufs 
sehonste, aber dagegen welckt die Bliite des Vertranens der 
Oflfenheit, der hingebenden Liebe tagtich mehr. . . Die eisernen 
Beifen mit denen mein Herz eingefasst wird treiben sieh taglich 
fester an dass endlich gar nichts mehr durchrinnen wird. — 
Wenn Sie das Qleicbniss fortsezzen woUen, so liegt noch eine 
schono Menge AUegorie drinn,'"" 

He saw that the splendor of the few was obtained at the 
sacrifice of the many. The servility of the underlings aromed 
his contempt. The utter disregard of humanity which character- 
ized the thinking of military leaders seemed hideous beyond 
description. No monograph has yet been written on his Allegory 
of the Iron Bands. On his return to Dessau he wrote to Prau 
von Stein: "Endlich kann ieh Ihnen die Zettelgen schieken 
und Ihnen sagen dass ieh . . . mich wieder nach Hause sehne 
obgleich aueh in der weiten Welt alles nach Wunsch geht."*'" 

Ill AugaBt S, 1778. Werle, IV, 3, 23B (. 
•"May 17-18, 1778. Werke, IV, 3, 224. 
*ra May 24, 17T8. Werke, IV, 3, 226. 
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Evidently Karl Au^st's mission to the Prussian capital had 
resulted satisfactorily from a diplomatic point of view and the 
negotiations among the smaller states continned.*" 

It was extremely difBcnlt to overcome petty prejudice and pri- 
vate interests, and even the urgent need of localizii^ the conflict 
failed to bring about a complete understanding. In January, 
1779, Qoethe lamented the fact, "daas ohnerachtet dieser inner- 
lichen Ubereinstimmnng man sich bisher nach einem gemein- 
schafftlichen Flan zu faandeln noch nieht habe verstehen 
konnen. ' '*** Goethe hoped that Frederick 's demand for recruits 
from the smaller states might serve as an incentive for cooper- 
ative action. In his letter to Karl At^ust he discussed the sit- 
uation in detail, emphasizing the fact that further delay might 
lead to disaster,*^' 

Acting independently, Karl August had no alternative but 
to comply with Frederick's demand. There remained only the 
decision as to the method of obtainii^; the recruits. Should 
the Prussian agents be authorized to conduct the enlistment 
campaign according to their own methods or should the duchy 
guarantee to enlist and deliver the number of men required! 
"Er«rahlt man das erste, so werden diese gefahrliche Leute sich 
festsetzen, und uberall Wurzel fassen, sie werden aaf alle Weise 
die beste iunge Mennschafft an sich zu ziehen suchen, sie werden 
mit List und heimlicher Qewalt eine grose Anzalil wegnehmen, 
sie werdens an nichts fehlen lassen selbst die Soldaten Ew. 
Dorchl. untreu zu inachen. . . Will man endlich sich ent- 
schliesscn eine AuswabI selbst zu macfaen und ihnen die Leute 
auszulief ern ; so ist darinn wohl fiirs ganze das geringste tibel 
aber doeh bleibt auch dieses, ein unangcnehmes verhasstes und 
schaamvolles Gesehafft."*" 

The situation was further complicated by the danger that 
Austria would consider herself justified in forcing even worse 

*»■ To Charlotte von Stein, Sept. 10-13, 1778. Werke, IV, 3, 247. 

*" To Karl AupiHt, Werlce, IV, 4, 6. 

*" January, 1779. Werlce, IV, 4, 3. 

434 To Karl August, January, 1779. Werlce, IV, 4, 4. 
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terms upon them: "Der alte Verdacht den man gegen die 
sachfiischen HauBer h^t, dajss sie wenig Neigung fiir das 
Ostreichische haben, wird wieder rege werden, and es wird dem 
kayserlichen Hofe an Gelegenheit nicfat fehlen, dem fiirstlichen 
HdUB manches unangenehme fiililen zu lassen.""' Ooethe ui^ed 
the duke to delay hifi decision as long as possible, and in the 
meantime to employ all hia energies in attempting to persuade 
the neighboring states to stand together in this crisis: "Zuerst 
wird man an Hannover, Maynz, Glotha, die ubrigen Saehsischen 
Hofe schreiben, und ihnen vorlegen, dass es Ew. Durchl. bey 
gegenwartigen Umstanden, Pflicht, Geainnung und Wunsch sey, 
Ihre Lande und Unterthanen vor den Beschweerden des benaeh- 
baarten Kriegs auf das moglichste zu schiizzcn. . . Durehl. 
seyen iezzo dureh einen Vorgang bewogen mehr als iemals ein 
naheres Band mit den ubrigen Fiirsten zu wiinschen und eine 
neue Vberlegung der so nothwendigen Vereinigung unter sich 
zu veranlassen. ""' 

He hoped that the occasion might lead to a permanent union 
of the smaller states: "Zu wiinschen war es dass andre gliick- 
licbe Umstande zosammen trafen die Fiirsten des Beichs aus 
ihrer UntStigkeJt zu weeken, und sehr glticklich war es wenn 
man durch die Noth gedrungen von bier aus zu einer gesohwin- 
deren Vereinigung beygetragen hatte."*" Qoethe's purpose to 
form an oi^anization to resist the encroachments of Prussia and 
Austria was promoted by an earnest desire to shield the people 
from the hardships of war : ' ' Sie wiirden alsdenn mit offenbaarer 
Gewalt, brauehbaare, verheurathete, angesessene Leute mit 
wegnebmen, man wiirde den Unterthan vor Prellereyen und 
Bevortheilungen nicht sehuzzen kiinnen.'"" The authority of 
the Reichstag, upon which the weaker states had formerly 
relied for redress of grievances, had been nullified**' by the 

«" To Karl August, Januarj, 1779. Werke, IV, 4, B. 
*'* To Karl August, January, 1779. Werke, IV, 4, 6, 
«»f To Karl August, Januarj, 1779. Werke, IV, 4, 7. 
•"•To Karl Augiirt, January, 177B. Werke, IV, 4, B. 
«i> Banke, Die de«(«cA«A Machte und der FUrstenbund, p. 33. 
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rise of the territorial powers, "woher man sicli aber bey gegen- 
wartigoD TJmstaiideD nur eine leere Theilnehmung zu versehen 
hatte. "*'" Fortunately the inmiediate danger was removed by 
the peace ol Teschen in 1779, but the smaller states continued 
to fear their more powerful neighbors. Evidence was not lack- 
ing that Prussia and Austria had secretly agreed upon a plan 
to rob them of their independence/'' Bielschowsky is probably 
right in surmising that the "gewiinschte und gehoffte Reis^"*" 
to Switzerland in the Call of 1779 had a diplomatic signiBcance.*" 
A lai^e part of the winter was spent in visiting the capitals of 
the provinces between "Weimar and the Rhine.*** 

That Goethe was interested in the project can perhaps be 
inferred from the fact that he became an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Saxon hero Bernhard von Weimar and seriously contem- 
plated making his exploits the subject of a dramatic work. On 
February 28, 1780, he wrote to duke Ernst II of Gotha: "Ich 
wiinschte auf die wiirdigste Weise dem Hause Sachsen, dem 
ich mich gewidmet babe, in einem seiner groBten Manner meine 
Verehrung bezeugen zu konnen."*" In April he informed 
Merck of his intention,*** and in June he told Lavaten "Ich 
scharre nach meiner Art Yorratb zu einer Lebensgeschichte 
dieses . . . merkwiird^en Mannes . , . zusammen und erwarte 
die Zeit wo mirs vielleicht gliiken wird, ein Feuerwerk draus zu 
machen. ' "*' Even when other interests began to crowd in upon 
him he still hoped to carry out his plan in honor of the Saxon 
hero and his line : ' ' Das Leben Prinz Bemhards von Weimar, das 
ich zu schreiben unternommen hatte, liegt, mit vielen andem 
Anschlagen, auf der Seite. Vielleicht kann ich einen geschickten 

MO To Karl August, Jbhubit, 1779. Werke, IV, i, 9. 
«ii ErdmannBdorffer, Aiu d. Zciten d. deuUehen FUrstenbundet, p. 17. 
*»" To Charlotte von Stein, Sept. 7, 1779. Werke, IV, 4, 68. 
«" Goethe, I, 514. 

«»« To hia mother, Aog. 9, 1779, Wtrke, IV, 4, 49 f. See aUo the letter 
to Charlotte von St«in, Jan. 3, 1780. WerJce, IV, 4, 159. 
*" Werlce, IV, 4, 184. 
4M Werlce, IV, 4, 202. 
**i Werke, IV, 4, 228. 
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Mann, den wir jetzt in der Nahe haben, veranlassen es nach 
meincm Plane zu schreiben. '"" 

Goethe was at this time engaged in mastering economic prob- 
lems and especially in obtaining financial aid for the reopenii^ 
of the Ilmenau mines. His letter to Enebel regarding Ansbach 
may indicate that he hoped for support from the principalities 
of Ansbach-Bayreuth : "Konntest du mir . . . eine Sehiiderung 
des Anspacfaer Hofes machen, vomelimlicb auch derer die in 
QeschafiFten gelten. Yielleicht brauchen wir das Hans balde. 
Lass dich aber nichts mercken."*" At the peace of Teschen all 
diplomatic barriers had been removed which might have pre- 
vented Prussia from annezii^ Ansbach-Bayreuth.**" This was 
a serious blow to ' Oerman Liberty ' or at least was so considered 
by the diplomats with whom Qoethe was on intimate terms. This 
is clear from Edelsheim's letter to Karl August, October 24, 
1782: "Jedem deutschen Herzen und besonders einem freien 
Fiirstensintt muQ es wehe thun, die Sklaverei mit so starken 
Schritten auf das Vaterland atiirmen zu sehen und zu fiihlen, 
daQ kein Band mehr nnter den Qliedem des ganzen Korpers 
existiret. . . Sneht man aber nicht Zeit zu gewinnen, so mofi 
man de bonne gr&ce das Haupt unter das Joch schmiegen. . . 
Burch den Ansbachischen Anfall wird die Freiheit Deutachlands 
ohnglaublieh gescbwaehet. . . Wer wird aber an die Wege 
gehen, um jcdermann zur Mahlzeit einzuladenf Das thut der 
Piirst von Dessau."**' Prince Franz of Dessau had visited 
Karlsruhe in July, 1782, and had evidently convinced Edelsheim 
of the sincerity of his desire for a mutual understanding.*** 
During the years 1783 and 1784, Prince Pranz, Edelsheim, Karl 
August, and others went about quietly enlisting support for 
their plan to form an independent league of the smaller states. 

•38 To Jenny von Voigts, March 4, 1782. Werke, IV, 6, 276. 
M»May 5, 1782. Werke, IV, 5, 320. 

**" Ranke, DenkwiirdigkeiteTt des StaaUJcanxlers Fiirsten von Earden- 
berg, I, 113. 

•■•1 Politische CorresponAenz Karl Friedrichs von Baden, I, 35 f. 
«>lbid., 34 £. 
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They had counselled with Prince Frederick William of Prussia*** 
who promised to use his influence in their behalf."' In Septem- 
ber, 1783, they communicated with the French cabinet through 
Goethe's brother-in-law, Schlosser,**' whose activities as a secret 
negociateur attracted widespread attention in European diplo- 
matic circles.**' 

Through his intimacy with Karl August, Edelebeim, and 
Schlosser, Goethe was kept informed as to the course of events. 
Erdmannsdorffer in discussing Karl August's part in these 
secret negotiations says : ' ' Karl August betrieb die Ver- 
handlungen aLs seine eigenste geheimste Angelegenheit. . . Sine 
Anzahl der vertraulichsten Actenstiicke, die durch des Herzogs 
Hande gingen und von denen er Abschrift zu nehmen wiinschte, 
glaubte er keinem anderen als ihm [Goethe] anvertrauen zu 
dtirfen; diese Abschriften von Ooethc's Hand befinden sich in 
dem Weimarisehen Archiv."**' These documents are for the 
most part as yet unpublished.**^ Karl August often relied 
implicitly upon Goethe's judgment in diplomatic affairs. From 
his letter to Frederick William, August 29, 1785, in defense of 
Karl Frederick of Baden, we may infer that the Prince of 
Prussia also had a high regard for Goethe's integrity: "Le 
rapport qn'on a fait, que sa reponse au circulaire de I'Empereur 
avait H€ peu patriotique, est — pour rompre le mot — faux. Je 
n'ai pas vu la reponse, mais Goethe et des gens surs I'ont vue, 
et ils donnent tons le temoignage, qu'elle a iti con^ue dans des 

**» Ibid., 40 a. 

*4< Bailleu, "Karl An^Ht, Goethe und der FiirBtenbund," Sietorieche 
Zeitichrift, LXXIII, 23. See Prince Pram's letter to Karl August, June 
18, 1784, in PoL Corretp. K. Fr. v. Baden, 1,76: " Ich habe mein Vertrauen 
auf Oott und den Prinzen von PreuSen, es werden unsere Becbte und Frei- 
Iieiten nicht fallen, sondem erhalten werden." Sea also Biedennann, 
Goethei Gegprdche, II, 357 (Oct. 7, 1S15, Boisser^e) : "Es beetand eine 
geheime Verbindung bei dem alten Fiirsten von Dessau; der EronprinE von 
PreuSen war auch darin." 

**» Pol. Corretp. K. Fr. v. Baden, I, 48 ff. 

«»J6W., 80. 

•« nid., 21. 

**8 Lorenz, Goethei pol Lehrj., p. 149. 
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termea convesables, mod^r^ et comme il eonvenoit & un prince 
de I'Empire d'^crire k I'Empereur. "*" 

Id August, 1784] Goethe accompanied Karl August to Bruns- 
wick, where they were met by counter-intrigue. Within a year 
Earl August had become an avowed champion of a larger 
Fiirstenbund dominated by the wily Frederick, and Goethe was 
preparing for his sojourn abroad. A graphic account of this 
crisis in Karl August's career is to be found in the reports and 
letters of the Prussian diplomatist Dohm which Bailleu sum- 
marizes as follows: "Er [Karl August] erklarte ihm [Dohm] 
zunachst ganz offen, daQ er einem kleinstaatliehen Bund . . . 
den Vorzug gegeben hatte. . . Dohm, der den Herzt^ fiir einen 
Preund PreuSens gehalten hatte, war iiberrascht von seiner 
ablehnenden Haltung. . . Von Berlin aus wandte man sich 
darauf an den Herzog von Braunschweig und bat ihn, durch 
seinen EinfluB den Herzog von Weimar, der sein Neffe war, den 
preuQischen Wunschen geneigter zu machen. Der Herzog war 
gem bereit dazu ; als Karl August bald darauf in Braunschweig 
erschien, wurde es dem Herzog nicht schwer, ihn . . , von der 
Nothwendigkeit des Anschlusses an eine groBe Macht wie 
PreuBcn zu iiberzeugen, """ Goethe realized much sooner than 
Karl August that the duke of Brunswick was not in sympathy 
with the aspirations of the independent princes. He candidly 
expressed his intuitive distrust in a letter to Prau von Stein^ 
August 29, 1784 ; ' ' Comme je destine cette lettre a etre portee 
par Stein je puis parler un pen plus ouvertement car j 'usqu 'ici 
j'ai toujours evite de dire trop dans mes lettres, de erainte qu'oa 
ne les ouvrit, ear on peut attendre tout d'un Prince qui est 
politique comme le Due de Brunswic. "*" 

After the conference at Brunswick in 1784 Karl August 
again embarked upon a secret journey**^ which seriously depleted 

**' Pol. Corresp. K. Fr. v. Baden, I, 102. 

i^aBencMe Dohm't on Kiinig FriedricH am Lemgo, July 20 and 27, 
Bod August 22, 1785; aUo Bohm an EerUberg, July 20, 1785, reviewed by 
Bailleu, Hiatorisehe Zeitsehrift. LXXIIT, 19 ff. 

*5» To Charlotte von Stein, Aug. 29, 1784. Werlce, TV, 8, 349. 

•" To Charlotte ron Stein, Oct. 26, 1784. Werlie, IV, 6, 370, 
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the Weimar treasury.'*' Ooethe must have felt that the duke 
was making a mistake/^* When unforeseen difBculties began 
to make their appearance he hoped that Earl August might find 
it possible to withdraw £rom the negotiations: "Wie sich auch 
ihr Geschaffte wendet, bctragen Sie Sich miLsig, und ziehn Sich 
wenn es nicbt anders ist heraus, ohne Sich mit denen zu iiber- 
werfen die Sie hineingefiihrt und kompromittirt haben."*" But 
Karl August continued to disregard the friendly warnings of 
his minister: "Der Ilerzog war heute Lang bey mir um sich in 
einer Sache ratben zu lassen die sehon dureh Leidenschafft bey 
ihm ausgemacht ist."*°* 

Their difference of opinion as to the policy to be pursued in 
the matter of Frederick's Furstenbund arose in part from their 
diametrically opposed viewpoints with reference to military 
affairs. Goethe's expression of ill-will toward the military 
ambitions of the German princes was so caustic that the editors 
of the Weimar edition saw fit to delete four lines of the letter to 
Knpbel of April 2, 1785; "Die Kriegslust die wie eine Art von 
Eratze unsern Prinzen unter der Haut sizt, fatigirt mich wie 
ein boser Traum, in dem man fort will und soil und einen die 
Fiise versagen. Sie kommen mir wie solehe Triiumende vor und 
mir ists als wenn ich mit ihnen traumte.*" . . . Ich habe auf 
dies Capitel weder Barmherzigkeit, Anteil, noch Hoffnung und 
Schonung mehr,"*'* His administration of the war department 
of the duchy was determined from the first by a vivid conception 
of the rights and aspirations of the lower classes: "Von oben 
herein siefat man alles falsch, und die Dinge gehn so mensehlich 
dass man um was zu nuzzen sich nicht genug im menschlichen 

•sa BielBchowsty, Goethe, I, 513. 

*s* Werke, IV, T, 338, LeaaHen: "Ooetbee Aimicht, daB der Herzog mine 
Kraft obne entRprechendFn Nutzea fiir eein Land der Soche des FiiTSten- 
buodes widme, ist bekoimt. " 

«S6 To Karl August, Oct. 28, 1784. Werlce, IV, 6, 382. 

*»« Probably to Charlotte Ton Stein early in 1785. Werke, IV, 7, 283, 

*" Jferte, IV, 7, 301, Lexarten: "Nach 'traumte' mussten iwei tturze 
bisher ungedmckte Siitie (etwa 4 Dnickzeilon) fortgelassen warden, die 
eine lur VeroffentUchung nicht geeignete XuBemng iiber den Friuzen Cou- 
BtaDtin entbalten. ' ' 

*»" To Knebe), Apr. 2, 1785. Werke, IV, 7, 37. 
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Gesichtskreis lialtcQ kan."*'' In spite of the rising tide of mili- 
tarlBm he was successful in reducing the duke's forces to half 
their former strength.*"* Karl August, however, instinctively 
aspired to military distinction. On entering Frederick's 
Fiirstenbund he accepted a commission in the Prussian army. 
R^arding the duke's visit to Berlin in January, 1786, Qoethe 
wrote to Jacobi: "Der Herzog ist naeh Berlin, dort wie natiir- 
lich wohl aufgenommen. Der abgelebte Lowe mag ihn mit 
seinem letzten Athem seegnen."*'^ 

Frederick bad accomplished his purpose, and one by one the 
independent German princes abandoned their efforts to prevent 
Prussian hegemony. The full significance of Goethe's disap- 
pointment at this turn of affairs cannot be realized so loi^ as 
his diplomatic correspondence remains unpublished. Lorenz, 
who visited the Weimar archives and saw a few of the docu- 
ments, expressed the following opinion: "Sachlich betrachtet 
batte Goethe in diesen Zeiten schwerer diplomatiseber Kampfe 
eine durcbaus correcte und kluge Stellung genommen. Er ver- 
trat . . . den juristisch streng begrenzten Beichsverfassungs- 
standpunkt. ' '*** 

From Goethe's letter to Frau von Stein, July 9, 1786, we 
may infer that he ascribed the evil tendencies of his time to 
the fact that there waa no room for individual initiative: "Denn 
ich sage immer wer sicb mit der Administration abgiebt, ohne 
regierender Herr zu seyn, der muB entweder ein Philister oder 
ein Schelm oder ein Narr seyn."*"' Goethe's friend Schlosser 
also disapproved of the concentration of administrative power. 
He considered the Fiirstenbund of 1785 as "verfehit in seiner 
ersten Anlage."*"* In September, 1785, Edelsheim spent sev- 
eral days at Weimar : ' ' Edelsheim ist auch hier und sein Umgang 

*88 March 8, 1779. Werke, IV, 4, 21. 

*«o Duntier, Goelhei Tagebiicher, 1776-178$, p. 156. 

•«i To Jacobi, Jauaarj, 1786, Werke, IV, 7, 173. 

*n Goethes i>oE. Lehrj., p. 83. 

*« To Charlotte TOn Stein, July 9, 1786. Werke, IV, 7, 241. 

"* Pol. Corresp. K. Ft. v. Baden, I, 32. 
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macht mir mehr Freude als jemals, icb kenne keinen kliigeren 
Menschen. Er h&t mir manches zur Charackteristick der 
Stande geholfen. "*" 

The biographera would have us believe that Goethe, durit^ 
his first tea years at Weimar, gradually modified his ideala 
of individualism and human equality and that he definitely 
accepted the doctrines of absolutism. Such a view is based on 
a total misconception of his attitude toward social reforms and 
diplomatic activity. 



«" Werke, IV, 7, 97. 
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CONCLUSION 

The leading historians of literature assert that Goethe was 
characterized by an inherent inability to comprehend political 
movements and that he was indifferent in his attitude toward 
practical affairs. This is a aerioUiS error. In Dichtung und 
Wahrkeit he intended to discuss the development of his ideals 
of government and statesmanship and to show their relation 
to the political movements of the time. In order to secure 
greater unity in the narrative of events he decided to assemble 
the record of his social development in chapters separate from 
those dealing with his literary interests. Had he completed the 
work as outlined in the recently published Schemata, students 
of history, economics, and politics would find it a valuable docu- 
ment and his biographers could not deny his active interest in 
political and diplomatic affairs. 

The fragmentary or incidental allusions to this phase of 
his life found in his autobiography, the political back^ound of 
many of his works, and especially his voluminous correspondence 
reveal the fact that he had a keen interest in practical questions. 
Throughout his youth he was responsive to social and political 
movements, Paoli, Franklin, and Washington made a lasting 
impression upon him. He acquired a technica! training in law 
and he was well versed in the economic development of the 
various parts of Germany. His intelligence and ability won 
for him the respect of serious-minded people wherever he went. 
Long before going to Weimar he had gained an insight into 
the history of political institutions and had learned to think 
in social terms. 

The Schonkopf inn and the Sesenheim parsonage, the 
Qemeinschaft der Heiligen at Darmstadt and court frivolity at 
Weimar are given undue prominence in all standard biographies 
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of Qoethe. There can no longer be any doubt that he realized 
the importance of his studies at Leipzig and Strasburg and that 
he elderly looked forward to a legal career. His familiarity 
with official life and hia acquaintance with men in positions 
of anthority encouraged him to aapire to similar honors. This 
explains his faints to Eestner regarding employment at Hanover, 
hia interest in the material affairs of other German courts, and 
his eagerness to demonstrate his political insight to Karl August 
on the occasion of the latter 's first visit to Frankfort, 

Most biographers have entirely overlooked the self-confidence 
and happy anticipation which characterize his attitude toward 
political employment. During the weeks of frolic and excite- 
ment after his arrival at Weimar he was becoming familiar with 
local conditions and laying his plans for practical activity. 
Here he found what he had lacked at Frankfort, an opportunity 
for the unlimited expansion of his personality. It is unfair and 
misleading for biographers to cite isolated expressions of im- 
patience or distress in justification of the inference that Qoethe 
regarded his official duties as an irksome task. A closer scrutiny 
of the available evidence leads one to the conclusion that his 
periods of depression were due not to a distaste for public 
affairs, but most commonly to an impetuosity in the pursuit of 
his aims which chafed under hindrances of any kind. That he 
thought highly of his talent as a constructive administrator is 
clearly indicated in the notes he prepared for a continuation of 
his autobiography. The critics are mistaken who assert that 
Goethe's experiences with practical affairs were detrimental to 
his literary genius. He quietly coordinated his plans for official 
enterprises and poetic activity, since both types of endeavor 
appealed to the seme creative instinct. 

The leading bic^raphers believe that Goethe despised the 
common people and that during his first ten years at Weimar 
he gradually became reconciled to the doctrine of absolutism. 
His attitude toward reforms, politics, and diplomacy proves 
this view to be erroneous. In his careful plans for the partition 
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of landed estates, in his proposals for tax reform, in his efforts 
to curb dangerous whims of Earl August, and by demobilizing 
half of the armed forces of the dueby, he persistently opposed 
the hidden forces of autocratic bureaucracy. He was animated 
by a true appreciation of fundamental human needs and by a 
passion for social and economic justice. 

That his attitude toward Prussia has never been thoroi^hly 
investigated is perhaps because the ideal of self-determination 
for which he stood was obscured by the rise of nationalism 
which resulted in Prussian h^emony. Until the last hope of 
auceesa had vanished he ui^ed the formation of a league of the 
smaller German states as the best guaranty gainst aggression 
on the part of their powerful neighbors. 
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MARTIAL AND THE ENGLISH EPIGRAM 

PROM SIR THOMAS WYATT 

TO BEN JONSON 



T. K. WHIPPLE 



CHAPTER 1 

. INTRODUCTION 



The object of the present study is to trace the relation between 
Martial and the English epigrammatists from Sir Thomas Wyatt 
to Ben Jonson. The period to be covered, beginning as it does 
with the inception of the Ei^lish Renaissance and closing with 
the establishment of the classical tradition, is one of special . 
importance in the development of the Engli^ epigram for thel 
reason that it was the formative period. As in the other literary 
forms, in the epigram it was a time of constant experiment; 
one type of epigram after another wa^ cultivated tentatively 
only to be discarded, until Ben Jonaon, founder of the so-called 
"classical school," fixed the type once for all. It is the part 
played by Martial in this gradual fixation that we are to follow '^ 
out. 

A comprehensive history of the English epigram in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries would have no little 
interest and value. Since the epigram is peculiarly flexible and 
adaptable, its history would shed much light on the changes of 
literary fashion and taste in the sixteenth century, and thus 
help explain the development of the more important literary 
forms. Furthermore, such an account would go far toward 
making clear the social and mental vicissitudes of the English 
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people in that age of stress and flox; for the epigram, becanae 
it is trivial and ephemeral, always gives an intimate and f tuthful 
picture of its environment. 

To write such a history at present would be almost impossible. 
No literary form has been more prolific, none more complex in 
its development. The bulk of epigrammatic literature is there- 
fore vast ; yet an even more serious obstacle to the student is the 
all but total neglect which the epigram has suffered in literary 
history. The whole field presents to the explorer an untracked 
jungle. 

Obviously, therefore, it is advisable and indeed necessary 
that we should confine ourselves to a single, clearly marfced-off 
portion of the subject ; we have chosen to restrict our attention 
to the relation between the Snglish epigram of the Renaissance 
and the work of Martial. In order, however, to form a correct 
estimate of Martial's influence and of its aignificance, we must 
be in a position to distinguish his f nmi oUier infiuences ; and to 
carry out this purpose we need a conception both of the nature 
of the epigram in general and of Martial's distinguishing 
peculiarities in particular. We shall oftm have occasion to refer 
to other types than that of which Martial was the master; indeed, 
one of our chief duties will be to acconnt for the fact that during 
certain periods Martial exerted no infiuenee. If we hope to - 
discover what was preferred to Martial and why it was pre- 
ferred, as well as why Martial at length came to be recognized 
as the best model for the would-be epigrammatist, we muat first 
make a larger survey of the field. 
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1. The Epiorau in Qenebal 

The very word epigram is unforttmately not free from 
ambi^ty. At the present time, it is most often used to indicate 
a bem mot, a pointed saying which pleases by some ingenious 
turn of thought or expression, as when we speah of the )( 
epigrams in Oscar Wilde 's plays. This usage, however, in spite 
of its popularity, is of very recent or^n, havii^ established 
itself only within the last century j in this study it will be strictly 

avoided. I diall use the word exclusively to mean a kind of j 

poem. 

Even with this limitation the meaning of epigram is still 
insuf&ciently definite. The source of this obscurity is to be 
found in the early history of the genre. The word epigramma 
in Greek and Latin had a wide signification. In Greek, as the 
etymolt^y indicates, it betokened at first simply an inscription. -^ 
The first epigrams were epitaphs and dedications, and from the { 
practice of inscribing a couplet or two on monuments and votive I 
offerings the literary form arose. Subsequently, the epigramma 
became so varied in both form and substance that to define it 
at all is difRcnlt. In the introduction to his selection from the 
, Antholc^, Mr. Mackail defines the word in its Greek sense 
as follows: "A very short poem summing up as though in a 
memorial inscription what it is desired to make permanently 
memorable in a single action or situation. It must have the 
compression and conciseness of a r^ inscription, and in pro- 
portion to the smallness of its bulk must be highly finished, 
evenly balanced, simple and lucid.'" In Greek, then — and the 
same is true of Latin — an epigram is any poem possessing the 
inscriptional qualities enumerated by Mr. Mackail. When I 
wish, however, to indicate a short poem of this sort, I shall call 
it an "epigram in the Greek sense," and reserve the simple word 
epigram for its standard English meaning, a meaning consider- 
ably narrower than that of the classic epigramma. In Euglid, 
I Mackail, S«l Epig. Greek Anthol., p. 4. 
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according to the New EngUsk Dictionary, an epigram is "a 
J short poem ending in a witty or ingenious turn of thought, to 
whieh the rest of the composition is intended to lead up. ' " Such 
has bem the meaning of the word in English since it first 
appeared in 1538; and to this meaning I shall strictly confine 
myself throughout the following pages. 

For our purposes, then, the meaning of the English word 
can be established without great difficulty. When, however, we 
turn from defining the word and attempt to describe the thing, 
we find ourselves in fresh difficulties. I have already spoken 
of the n^lect that the history of the epigram has encountered. 
The theory of the epigram has met with no less n^lect, at least 
in modem times. In the sixteenth century, to be sure, and 
still more in the seventeenth, numerous treatises were composed 
dealing at large with the nature of the epigram.' These, how- 
ever, afford ■OB slight assistance, chiefly for two reasons: the 
^*^ authors are more concerned with pving advice as to how to 
compose good epigrams than with describing the actual practice 
of epigrammatists; and they confine their view largely to one 
species of epigram, namely, the satiric epigram as practiced 
by Martial. This limitation is unfortunate; for the essence of 
the epigram is to be found not in its spirit or subject-matter 
l_^ but in its form. 

The form or structure of the epigram is necessarily con- ' 
ditioned by its purpose: to lead up to a "point of wit" at the 
close. Consequently almost all epigrams fall into two parts, the 
X preliminary exposition and the conclusion. The former must 
not only give the occasion of the epigram and convey the neces- 
sary information, but must also set the tone, so that the point 

: On this nhole matter, soe N. E. D. nuder epigram, epigramniatie, etc 
• For example: Scaliger, J. C, Foeticei libri VII, 1361. See Lib. Ill, 

Correa, Thomas, De toto eo poematit genere gvod epigramma vvlgo 
dicitur, Venice, 1569. 

Mereier, Nicholaa, De eorucribendo epigrammate. Paris, 1653. 

VavaBBBur, Francois, De epigrammate liter, Paris, 1669. 

Correa'B treatise is a mere expansion of Sealiger'e discussion; neither 
is at all helpful to the student of the epigram. Mereier 's work ia the most 
naefuL 
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shall not fail of its effect. The briefer the exposition, within 
limits, the more effeetive the epigram ; so terseness is the quality 
most sought after. So likewise with the conclusion: it should 
come with the maximum of surprise, and as nearly as possible 
in an instantaneous flash. BrcTity is indeed the very soul of ^ 
the epigram. It must gain its effect in the fewest possible lines; 
it must be condensed, stripped of all superfluities, free from 
verbosity. Yet, with all its compression, it must not be labored ; 
the very smallness which demands concision demands also light- 
ness, ease, dexterity, in the handling. 

There are certain devices which may be utilized to secure 
the qualities desirable in an epigram. A colloquial ease, for - 
example, may be given to the introduction by beginning with a 
direct address, a question, or a quoted bit of conversation. Im- 
plication, hint, and innuendo may be used to good effect. The 
ways of making a point, and the means of sharpening it, are 
innumerable : puns, paradoxes, antitheses, balance and repetition, 
the juxtaposition of incongruities, the unusual application of 
a proverb, may be mentioned as a few of the more obvious. 
Since, however. Martial was a thorough master of all these 
devices, we may defer extended consideration of them until we 
come to discuss his work. 

In subject-matter and in the treatment of it, the epigram is y 

as varied as human interests and emotions. There could be no 
greater mistake than to suppose, as has not infrequently been 
done, that the epigram is necessarily satirical. On the contrary, 
□0 theme is too exalted and no feeling too profound for the 
epigram. Crashaw, for instance, as is well known, found in 
the epigram a congenial medium for the expression of the most 
intense religious' emotion. Love of country and love of y 



have prompted many epigrams. The epitaph is one of the "^ 
largest classes; another is the philosophical, reflective, or aphor- ^ 
istic epigram. Many epigrammatists have found in their 
medium sufiBcient room for delicate play of fancy; many of these 
follow the Anacreontic tradition in dealing with classical myth- 
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oiogy, while others in Bimilar vein treat objects of art or nature. 
Often the epigram is written to convey compliment or eulogy 
and to perform the various ofDces of friendship. Even the 
hmnorous epigram is by no means always satiric ; frequently it 
is content merely to embody a humorous anecdote, to tell a funny 
story. Among the satiric epigrams themselves, the rai^e is 
wide: many of them have a serious purpose, sometimes moral, 
as in the rebukisg of drunkenness, sloth, and other vices, some- 
times polemic, as when the Protestant reformers used the epigram 
as a weapon of propaganda. 

It is important at the outset to realize the immense variety 
which obtains in epigrammatic literature. And yet of course 
the greater number of epigrams belong to the class of social 
satire. Maro often than not, the epigram has been something 

/of a literary toy, a delight to the amateur and the virtuoso, to 
the craftsman with more skill than thought or feeling. Natur- 
ally, therefore, it has thrived best in the atmosphere of metro- 
politan literary circles, in Alexandria, in imperial Rome, in 
France under the Bourbons, in the England of the eighteenth 
century. It flourishes in urban air and in coteries. In such 
an atmosphere it is likely to find the masters of its art, and sure 
to find congenial material — the foibles, elegancies, vices, humors, 
and fashions of a complex and sophisticated society. There too 
it has an audience ready to overlook its limitations and to appre- 
ciate its virtues. 

Furthermore, no doubt the very nature of the epigram — its 
essential brevity and wit — makes it peculiarly fitted to social 
satire. A inan may be, of course, either rel^ous or in love 
without ceasing to be clever ; be may be clever without becoming 
shallow; he may be witty without being so at the expense of 
another; yet the history of the epigram would indic^e that these 
possibilities are seldom realized. For one thing, ;tbe concision 
and the cleverness which the epigram demands necessitate a 
high degree of literary finish; and polish and wit would seem 
to consort less often with exaltation of feeling than with a keen 
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^e for the weaknesses of coie'a acquaintance. The reason for 
the Togne of the satiric epi^am is to be sought not bo much in 
the nature of the epigram as in the nature of man. 

2. Mabtial 

No author was ever more completely the product of his 
environment than Martial Both in the material which be treats 
and in his attitude toward it, he is representative of Itome in the 
latter half of the first century after Christ. The same state- 
ment holds true of the form in which he casts his epigrams ; it 
is the natural result of the rhetorical training of the time. 

In the first place, his subject-matter is limited only by Borne 
as Martial knew the city, under Nero and Domitian. He has 
left us a remarkably detailed picture of his surroundings. He 
occupied a most advantageous position from which to view the 
life of the imperial capital He himself was evidently poor and 
lived in bohemian fashion on his doles as client and the gifts he 
could obtain with his verses. However lacking in dignity and 
manliness this manner of Life may have been, it at least brought 
him into contact with all sorts and classes of people. As a client 
and as a distinguished poet, he had the acquaintance of the aris- 
tocracy and the literary cliques ; whereas his hand-to-mouth way 
of living made him see much of the poorer class and especially of 
those who like himself were dependent upon the caprices of the 
rich/ 

The vivid picture he gives us shows Roman, life as brilliant 
on one side as it is squalid (m the other. His laudatory epigrams, 
addressed for the most part to the Emperor Domitian and to 
members of the imperial court, show to what lengtiis flattery can 
can go without discomposing its object, and how the resources 
of the most highly developed literary art may lend themselves 
to heightening the effect of fulsomeness. The flattery which 

4 Pot Mutial's life, eee Friedlaender 'a ed., I, 3 S. Bee E. E. Bntler, 
Fott-A^igvttan Poetry, for a generEl characteriEation of Martial and Ub 
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Martial addresses to the favorite slaves and freedmen of those 
in power sheds some light on the state of society In which 
could flourish the cliques and intrigues that centered about the 
emperor. On the other hand, when he addresses his friends and 
acquaintances, most of whom seem to have been more prosperous 
than himself, we see the best side of contemporary life; for 
his friends were men of culture with philosophic and literary 
interests, many of them authors in their own right, connoisseurs 
of art, and the like. When to one of these friends Martial sends 
an invitation to dinner, or congratulations on marriage, or a 
gift accompanied by an epigram, we see him at his most likable ; 
for he is at his best in dealing with the theme of friendship, 
which seems to have been the deepest and most sincere emotion 
he experienced. 

The second class of his epigrams — ^the gnomic or reflective — 
are usually addressed to these friends. His moralizings aspire 
to no elevation ; he professes an epicureanism even less exalted 
and less attractive than Horace's. Carpe diem — eat, drink, and 
be merry — is the burden of his advice : to have as good a time 
as possible, without worrying about anything more remote than 
the pleasure offered by the present moment. His real point of 
view is mildly cynical, strictly speaking, rather than epicurean, 
though neither harsh nor bitter. He sums the matter up in the 
well-known Yitaim quae fadunt be<ttiorem,' in which he wishes 
for a modest income, health, peace and quiet, and a farm. He 
seldom presents himHelf so pleasingly. 

The taste for country life indicated in the epigram just 
mentioned is one of Martial's outstanding characteristics. Many 
of his epigrams are concerned with rural Italy — ^with the life 
on the country estate of the rich city man, that is, rather than 
with the life of the real farmer or the peasant. Martial has all 
the enthusiasm for the country usually shown by dwellers in 
lai^ dties, not the leas sincere because called forth by the 
glamor of distance and contrast. These epigrams usually take 
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tlie form of epistles to his friends, and are closely allied to those 
of the precedinff type, the reflective. Martial is entirely free 
from the pastoral convention. In his writing we see the real 
Italian countryside, not an ideal land of shepherds and their 
loves. 

Martial wrote a number of epitaphs. A few of these are 
satirical, but for the most part th^ display to perfection that 
vein of sentiment and pathos, often half-playful, in which be 
excelled. Many of the best are on children, chiefly young slaves, 
or on animal pets. Others are composed for the benefit of his 
friends. Closely akin to these, but more conventional and of 
less merit, are his mere jeiix d'esprit, concerning his friends' 
pets, or dealing cleverly with objects of art or natural curiosities, 
such as the bee enclosed in amber.* 

Friendship, pathos, sentiment, mark the height to which 
Martial rises in poetic feeling ; when dealing with love be is at 
his worst. To he sure, most of the epigrams which relate to 
that theme have to do with other people's love affairs and treat 
them satirically. But those in which he talks of hia own amatory 
concerns are devoid of passion, with the possible exception of a 
few addressed to favorite slaves. It would scarcely be going 
too far to say that love, as an inspiration to poetry, is absent 
from Martial's work. 

Finally we arrive at his epigrams which depict more 
specifically the city life of ancient Borne. Most of these, but 
by no means all, are satiric. Favorite themes with Martial are 
the spectacles in the arena, food and drink, and presents. He 
asks for gifts, be — less often — returns thanks for them, he writea 
verses to accompany those he gives his friends. He sends verses 
as an excuse for not calling in person on his patrons. Many 
of his epigrams are no more than detailed descriptions of din- 
ners, which often include invitations to his friends to dine with 
him. In describing the spectacles, he finds occasion to flatter 
the emperor who provided them. 
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Generally, howeTCT, he sees in the life about him occasion 
for amusement, for contempt, once in a while for disgust. The 
vast majority of his epigrams are satiric. Especially he attacks 
all the forms of hypocrisy and pretence to which such a society 
as he knew gives birth. The poor who pretend to wealth, the 
lowborn who pretend to high station, the old men and women 
who pretend to youth, the dissolute who pretend to ru^ed 
■virtue — all provide him with material for his jests. The literary 
life in which he took part also furnishes him with a fertile field, 
and he attacks poetasters, bad reciters, and plagiarists. But 
in truth the objects of his satire are as varied as the life of the 
metropolis. Sycophants, dinner-seekers, newsmongers, social 
upstarts, gourmands, sots, dandies, misers, bad lawyers and 
doctors, courtesans, legacy-hunters — he lampoons them alL In 
terms of unrivaled obscenity he describes the debauchery and 
vice of the time. We see the streets of the capital with their 
c<mtrasts, their extreme luxury and extreme poverty, th^r dirt 
and n(H8e; we go to the baths; we wait for hours in the great 
man's antechamber to be presented with the price of a dinner. 
All this is depicted without moral indignation ; Martial fell in 
with the spirit of the agt, and it is to this fact that we owe the 
•** extraordinary vividness of the picture he has drawn of Rome 
in the days of Domitian. 

There has been a tendency to underestimate the variety in 
Martial's work. It has become conunou to refer to the satiric 
pointed epigram as the "Boman" or the "Martial" type. For 
this reason the wide range and the varied treatment both of 
material and of form in the Epigrammata need to be emphasized. 
And yet there is of course some excuse for the over-insistence 
on Martial's satire. Certainly as a class his satiric verses are 
more amusing and have therefore won more popularity than his 
others. The point I make is only that this portion of his work 
must not be allowed to obscure the rest, that we must not forget 
his epitaphs, his praises of country life, his reflective verse, his 
eult^es. 
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In form, likewise, Martial exhibits a considerable variety. 
His epigrams range in length from a single verse to fifty lines 
and more. Many of them an English reader would not call 
epigrams at all. They might with equal propriety be termed 
epistles, epodes, short satires. Some of them differ only in- 
meter from certain odes of Horace. A few fail to terminate in 
a 'point.' Yet the author apparently regarded them all as 
epigrams, although even in his own time there seem to have 
been demurrers on this point,' I emphasize Martial's variety 
because much has been said of the restricting influence which 
he has exerted upon the modem epigram. * 

That this restriction has been associated with his influence 
will not be denied. The reason lies in the fact that with him 
the pointed epigram is the rule, the unpointed the exception. In 
giving an account of the form of his epigrams, we shall therefore 
conflne ourselves to this, the representative and preponderating 
type. 

In the form of Martial's epigrams, the flrst thing to note is 
the structure. On the basis of structure, most of his work may 
be divided into two groups : those epigrams which consist merely 
of exposition and conclusion ; and those which contain also a 
transition from the one to the other. 

In the first group, exposition and conclusion usually take 
one of the three following forms : statement and comment ; state- 
ment and question ; question and answer. The simplest type of 
epigram is that in which the exposition consists of a mere state- 
ment in the third person, the conclusion containing the poet's 
comment. An illustration is III 21 : 

ProscripttiRi famulus servavit fronte notatus. 
Non fuit haec domisi vita, g«d invidia. 

TVI 65: 

' HeiametriB spigramma facia' scio dicere Tuccain. 

Tucca, Bolet fieri, denique, Taeca, lieet. 
'Sed tamen hoc loD^m est.' Solet hoe quoque, Tucca, lieetque: 

Ki breviara probae, diaticha sola legas. 
conveniat nobis at fas epigrfmiinata longa 
Bit transire tibi, ecribere, Tucca, mihi. 
S«e also II 77, III 83. 
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This type, however, is rare in Martial ; more frequently the state- 
ment is in the second person, or is an indirect quotation : 

BelluH homo et magnus vis idem, Cotta, videri: 

Bed qui beQni homo est, Cotta, pudllua homo est. (I 9) 

Dicis formonBan), di^is ta, Baasa, puellam. 

istud qaa« Qon eat dieere, Bawa, Bolet. (V 45) 

Instead of commwit, the conclusion may take the form of a 
question : 

larat capilloa ease, qnoa emit, buob 

Fabulla: uumquid [ergo], Faule, peieratt (VI 12) 

Or the exposition, instead of statement, may take the form of 
question, the conclusion containing the answer, or some &>m- 
ment, perhaps in the form of another question : 

Quid mihi reddat ager quaeria, Line, Nomeutanuat 

Hoe mihi reddit agar: te Line, non video. (II 36) 

Absciaa servDm quid flgia, Pontice, linguat 

neacia tu populum, quod taeet ille, loquit (U 82) 

The preceding illustrate the simplest type of epigram ; much 
more numerous are those which contain also a third element, 
a transition from the exposition to the conclusion. In III 15, 
for instance: 

PluH credit nemo tota quam CiHrdua in urbe. 

'Cum sit tarn pauper, quomodot' Caeeua amat — 

we have one of Martial's favorite methods of constructii^ an 
epigram: by a statement in the exposition, a transitional ques- 
tion, and an answer in the conclusion. Sometimes he develops 
a little dial<^ue out of this form: 

Petit Oemellua nuptias MaronUlBe 

et eupit et inatat et precatnr et donat. 

Adeone pnlehra estt Immo foedius nil eat. 

Quid «rgo in ilia petitur et plaectt Tuasit. (I 10) 
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Another form to which he is partial is a combination of question, 
answer, and comment: 

Esse quid hoe dicatn quod olent tna b&sia murrajn 
quodque tibi est numquam non ftlienua odorl 

hoe mihi BuBpeetnin eat, quod oles bene, PoBtume, semper; 

Postume, non bene olet qui bene semper olet. (II 12) 

Martial's favorite ways of opening an epigram, then,- are 
with a stat^nent in the second person, a question, an indirect 
quotation. He nses habitually some form of direct address. 
In addition to the varieties already mentioned, he employs 
a postrophe, e xhortatiotij exclamation ; "I, felii rosa" (VII 89) ; 
"Sili, Castalidum decos sororum" {IV 14); "Barbara pyra- 
midnm sileat miracula Memphis" (Spec. 1); "Quantus, io, 
Latias mundi concentus ad araa" (VHI 4). 

Occasionally he will develop one of the three simple elements 
of exposition, transition, and conclusion to a considerable length. 
One of Ms methods of doing this has already been mentioned : 
his use of several questions and answers so as to produce a diort 
dialogue. Another of his methods is enumeration, of details or 
of specific instances. An example is III 63: 

Cotile, bellue homo ea: dieunt hoe, Cotlle, multi. 

audio: sed quid sit, die mihi, belluB homot 
'Bellas homo est, flexoe qui digerit ordine crinee, 

balsama qui semper, cinnEuna semper olet; 
cantica qui Nili, qui Qaditana eusurrat, 

qui movet in varios bracchia toIbo modos, etc.^ 

Much like the preceding are those ep^ams which he develops 
by a series of comparisons, such as II 43 or VIII 33. Bat the 
simple epigrams are more numerous and more typical of Martial 
than the developed, which remain after all the exertion, not 
the rule. 

A thorough classification of Martial's ways of making a point 

is perhaps impossible. Only an indication of some of the more 

« For eiampl«8 of Tarious kinds of ennmerBtion, see IZ 14, Vlt 10, 
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frequent will be attempted here. A great many of his epigrams 
depend for their point npon surprising or startling the reader. 
This surprise is e£Eected by several means. Sometimes what the 
poet says is in itself startling, because of its apparent impossi- 
bility or its incongruity, as in the conclusion of Spec. 11 : 

deprendat vBeuo venator in aere praedain, 
ei captare ferae aucupig arte placet. 

The same device appears in II 78, although here it is used with 
an ironical implication : 

Aeatifo eerres ubi piscem tempore, qaaerist 
In tbermie serra, Checiliane, tuie.B 

More often, however, the surprise is less in what Martial says 
than in the way he says it. He likes to work up a suspense or 
deliberately to mislead the reader, so that the solution of the 
difficulty, when it comes, is contrary to the reader's expectation. 
This device, technically known as paraprosdokia, is used with 
signal effect in YI 51 : 

Quod conTiTtuiB sine me tarn saepe, Luperee, 

inveui noceain qua ratione tibi. 
irascor; licet usque voeea mittasque rogeaque — 

'Quid facieBt' inquit. Qaid faciamt veiiiaiii.io 

Other and not dissimilar means of securing this effect are 
antithesis, paradox, oxymoron, and hyperbole. ' Antithesis gives 
point to the conclusion of II 68 : 



Paradox is one of Martial's favorite figures; in XII 46 we find 
it combined with oxymoron : 

Difficilia facUia, iucunduB aeerbus ea idem: 
nee tecum possum Tivere nee sine te." 

* See also IV 2 and V IT. 

10 See also I 10, 1 28, III 5T, V 47. 

"1 See alBo II 80, III 10, V 81, VI 41. 
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The whole point of III 35, 

ArtiB Phidiaeae torenmk clarum 
piBCM upicis: adde aquain, natabant — 

depends npon mere hyperbole ; more often, however, we find the 
hyperbole combiaed with some other figure. In III 25 it is 
combined with an ambiguity, a play upon the two kinds of 
frigidity : 

Si temperari balneam cupis ferrens, 

Fanstine, quod vix Inlianne intrant, 

roga lavetur rhetorem BabineioiD. 

Neronianaa in refrigerat tlienaaB. 

B^rthermore, evMi plainer than in the preceding is the ironical 
implication of the hyperbole in YI 53 : 

LotDB ii(ri>i8cum est, hilaria cenavit, et idem 

inventus mane eat mortuue Andragoras. 
Tun subitke mortia causam, Fauatine, requirisf 

In BomnlB medicum viderat Eenuocraten. 

Irony, in fact, is one of Martial's most frequent satirical ^ 
weapons. It rarely takes the form of downright sarcasm; he 
does not often say the opposite of what he means. Kather, he 
deals in innuendo, he damns by implication. Straightforward,,,.^ 
bludgeoning abuse is not his line; even if his satire sounds far 
from over-delicate or subtle to modem ears, it yet involves a 
certain indirection. In VII 59, for instance, 

Non cenat aine apro noster, Tite, Caeciiianus. 
bellum convivam (^ecilianua habet — 
or in VI 24, 

Nil laseivius eat durisiano : 
SatumalibuB ambulat togatus — 

although no doubt the point is obvious enough, still the method 
employed is not direct statement.'^ We have already seen how 
the same effect is sometimes secured by means of a surprising 
incongruity or an hyperbole. Another device which Martial 
1* For other illustrations see II 58, U 71, V 29, V 53, VII 11. 
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often ases for ironical effect is ambiguity. See, for instance, 
the ironical double entendre in the close of IV 33 ; 

PleuA laboratiB habeae cum Beiiiii& libiis, 

amittis qoBre, Sosibifme, nihil f 
'Edent heredes' inquie 'mea cannina.' Qoandot 

tempos erat iam t«, Soaibiane, legi.» 

Sometimes by a question at the end he will import an ironical 
equivocation into what has preceded, as in IX 15, or in YI 12 
(quoted above) on FabuUa's hair. Or by his final statement 
he will give a new satiric sense to what before was dubious or 
obscure, as in I 10 (quoted above) by the final word 'Tussit.' 

Word play furnishes the point of many of Martial's ep^rams. 
Sometimes he plays with the meaning, sometimes with the sound, 
of a word. In III 15, although the point is in the unexpected 
resolution of a difficulty, it depends upon the double meaning 
of credit: 

PluB credit nemo tot* quam Cordus in urbe. 

'Cum Edt tam pauper, quomodot' Gaecna amat. 

The twofold sense of nil gives point to III 61 : 

Esse nihil dieia quidqnid petis, inprobe Clnna: 
Bi nil, Cinna, petia, nil tibi, (Snua, nego. ' 

The point of such epigrams as these, depending as they do 
altc^ether upon meaning, is not lost in translation. When, how- 
ever. Martial plays with sound, the point is lost in translation. 
The pun in IX 21 or in III 34, which depends upon the simi- 
larity of the name Chione to the Greek word for snow, is an 
illustration : 

Digns tuo cur sis indignaque nomine, dicam. 
Frigida es et nigra ea : Don ch et ee Chione. 

Perhaps the most extreme case In Martial of playing with sound 
is I 100: 

Mammas atqae tatas habet Af ra, aed ipsa tatamm 
dici et mammarum maxima mamma poteat. 

K Bee also II 65. 
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But mere sound play is not habitual with Martial; it is scarcely, 
indeed, common enough to be called characteristic of him. 

Martial emplc^s two other devices for securing point. One 
of them is his manner of ending an epigram with an implied 
comparison or analogy, as in the following : 

MuneribuB cupiat si quia contendere tMnm, 

audeat Mc etiam, C&Btrice, canninibuH. 
noH teniiei in utroque Biimus vincique parsti: 

inde topoi nobis et placet alt* quiet. 
Tam mala cur igitur dederitn tibi eanuina, quaerisl 

Aleinoo nullum poma dediese putast (VII 42) 

Finally, Martial makes very large use of aphoristic material. | 
One of his most frequent ways of concluding an epigram is with ^ 
a pithy generalization: f'hunc volo, laudari qui une morte \ 
potest"; "qui bellus homo est, Cotta, pusillus homo est"; "sera 
nimis vita est erastina; vive hodie"; "ille dolet vere qui sine 
teste dolet.'"* 

Besides the structure of Martial's epigrams, and besides his 
methods of introducing, developing, and concluding an epigram, 
there are other features of his style which must be noted. Most 
important of these are the parallelism .and the balance which ^ 
so pervade all Martial's work afl to constitute an outstanding 
feature of his style. Especially in those epigrams which he 
develops by an enumeration of details or instances or by a 
series of comparisons, be makes use of parallelism for the sake 
of clearness and emphasis. He is particularly fond of putting 
a balanced antithesis in chiaatic order, as in the familiar line, ?' 
"Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba."" Usually the parallel- 
ism is strengthened by the repetition of words or phrases. 
Martial uses every conceivable species of repetition. He repeats 
the same words at the beginning of consecutive clauses, or at ' ^ 
the end of them ; 

'4 1 8, 8, 15, 33. 

M I 4. "Vie dare nee dare vie" (VII 75) might also be cited, but it 
contains the additional element of repetition. 
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Hennea H«rtia saeculi Tolnptu, 
Hermes omnibua eruditus umiB, 
Hermes et gladiator et msgister, etc. (V 24) 

Appellat rigida tristia me Toce BeeundnB; 

audis et neseis, Baeeara, quid ait opns. 
pensio te coram pctitar eUreqno palamque: 

andis et ueseis, Baccara, quid sit opns. 
esse queror gelidasque mihi tritaeqne lacernas: 

audis et neacis, Baccara, quid sit opus. (VII 02, tt. 3-S) 

Priraum est ut praeatea, si quid te, Cinna, rt^abo ; 

illud deinde aequens ut dto, Cinna, negea. 
diligo praestanteni ; non odi, Qnna, uegantem; 

Bed tu Dec praestas nee cito, CiDna, DCgas. (VII 43) 

The repetition at the end of claoses is usually, as in the preced- 
ing, varied by the use of different forms and constructions. 
Sometimes Martial combines these two types of repetition, as in 
the first two lines of XII 79 : 

Donavi tibi multa quae rogasti; 
donavi tibi plura qaam rogasti. 

Again, Martial uses the first words of one clause as the last of 
the next, or the last of one as the first of the next ; he even does 
both: 

Pauper videri Cinna vnlt; et est pauper. (VIII 16) 

Cogit me Titus actitare cauaas 

et dicit mihi saepe 'Magna res est.' 

Res magna est, Titc, quam facit eolonus. (I IT) 

miri^fXaitiliaec aunt, haec sunt tua, Candide, kmrI. (II 43, v. 1) 

Finally, as an illustration of the lengths to which repetition 
can be carried, IX 97 may be cited ; 

Rumpitur invidia quidam, carissime Inli, 

quod me Roma legit, rumpitur invidia. 
rumpitur invidia quod turba semper in omni 

monatramur digito, rumpitur invidia, 
rumpitur invidia tribuit qnod Caesar uterque 

ius mibi natorum, rumpitur invidia, etc. 
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He uses the same words, but in opposite relations — that is, with 
a reversal of the thoi^ht : 

InaeqneriB, fugio; fugia, iiiHequor; liaec mena est: 

Telle tuum nolo, DindTme, nolle toIo. (V 83) 

Martial's method of fitting the structure of Ms epigrams 
and the devices of parallelism and repetition just enumerated 
into the structure of his verse is also noteworthy. He commonly 
ends exposition, transition, and con'clusion at the end of a line, 
often in his shorter pieces allotting to each element a couplet 
or a single verse. Frequently he begins with a couplet of .expo- 
sition, makes the transition in a line, and devotes the final verse 
to making the point ; or he opens with two couplets of rhetorical 
questions and gives over the final couplet to the conclusion. 
Again, he likes to save his point until the final word of the last 
line, especially when it is intended to surprise the reader. In 
that case, all save the final word will usually be filled with a 
transitional question. The same strictness of form is exhibited 
in his treatment of parallelism and repetition; he arranges to 
have the repeated words at the beginning or the end of lines, 
or at least in the same metrical position in succeeding lines. He 
ifl especially given to introducing the name of the victim of his 
satire in line after line in this fashion, so as to produce a sneer- 
ing efiEect. 

In form as in substance Martial's work is typical of his age. 
He lived at a time when the art of rhetoric was as highly 
developed as it has ever been, and when, moreover, it constituted 
the chief — almost the only — subject of education. The natural 
result is seen in his masterly control of devices for heightening 
the effect and point of his epigrams, for upon them he lavishes 
all the resources of the most elaborate rhetoric. His brilliance, 
his polish and vivacity, are in large measure due to his use of 
parallelism and repetition. Both these devices and also his use 
of question and answer, of quotation direct and indirect, of 
the first and second persons, of dialogue, of exclamation and 
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apostrophe, impart to his style an emphasis, a liveliness and 
animation, which are among its most conspicuous characteristics. 
With all that terseness and concisicoi which is essential to the 
successful epigram and which is in none more evident than in 
Martial's, he has managed to secure a colloquial ease which 
makes Ms way of writing as unconstrained as a casual conver- 
sation. This quality too is the result of his way of constructing 
and developing his epigrams. 

It is therefore in la^e measure due to the devices which we 
have been discussing that his epigrams have attained their efFect 
of reality and individuality, that in reading them we seem to 
be overhearing the talk of two real men. In many if not most 
of his epigrams he speaks in the first person ; he addresses some 
Qne by name, and refers to a common acquaintance.^ When he 
b^ins, "Do you see that fellow yonder, Decianus, that needs 
a haircut r"* we seem to be present at the gossip of the baths . 

the porticos. . It is thus that Martial contrives to give the 
air of writing about, and to, definite and actual people. 

Both ,his manner and his matter are calculated to render as 
clear to us as possible the world he lived in. He draws his 
material from the ordinary life and the everyday interests of 
himself and his acquaintances, and be treata it, though in the 
most finished style and with the most finished art, yet without 
imagination and without emotion. We see both the author and 
the age through the least distorting of mediums. And this 
quality is the quality of the time : in fresher, less sophisticated, 
and more imaginative periods there is no demand for this 
microscopic realism, for these minutiae of common life and this 
mirror-like verisimilitude. 

Martial's spiritual quality, or rather his lack of it, is also 
significant. For all his sentimental pathos and his genuine 
expressi<»i of friendship, he is wanting in poetic feeling and 
imagination. Superficial both in feeling and in vision, he was 
above all observant and easy-going, but easy-going without 
1" I 24: Atpicis incomptJB ilium, Deciane, capUlieT 
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benevolence, even without good nature. He makes no pretense 
to that earnestness which most satirists affect if they do not 
feel. Althoug'h sharp and clever, quick of eye and of wit, a 
finished workman and complete master of his medium, he gives 
at best an accurate rendering of the outside of a society which 
even in its brilliance was frivolous and squalid. 

If we ask ours^ves, then, when we may expect to find Martial 
influencii^ modem literature, we need be at no loss for an 
answer: in an age which appreciates his literary skill, which 
is interested in his subject-matter, and which sympathizes with 
his spirit. An age which exalts Martial, we may be sure, is a 
disillusioned and skeptical, a sophisticated and cynical age; it 
holds up realism as the end of art, for it understands and has 
faith in only the concrete and the immediate. Martial cannot 
appeal to an imaginative and idealistic age which trusts enthusi- 
asm and generous aspiration, which cherishes high hopes and 
thinks more of the posmbilities of human life than of the spotted 
actuality. 
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CHAFTBB II 
THE ENGLISH EPIGRAM BEFORE 1590 

As we approach the English epigram of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, it becomes necessary for us to 
decide what, out of the vast mass of verse produced during 
that period, we are to treat. Fortunately, our definition of the 
epigram affords us an exceU^it criterion; it includes all short 
^ poems terminating in a point of wit. In addition to these we 
shall have to consider all works which their authors chose to 
call epigrams or which have been so denominated by later editors 
or critics — as a matter of fact, we shall find few which do not 
also fall within our definition. Some" forms of verse, however, 
I have arbitrarily ruled out : for example, the riddle, the acrostic, 
\ihe emblem, and the 'device.' Fnrtherm(H-e,|2the sonnet — in 
spite of its frequent epigrammatic quality, especially when it 
ends in a couplet — I have excluded, for the reason that the 
sonnet by itself offers an inunense field of study, and that ita 
^ tradition is distinct from that of the epigram. 

Before we turn to the English epigrams, it would be well 
to have in mind some general notion of the sources which were 
available to the epigrammatists with whom we shall be dealing. 
First, there was the whole body of antique epigrammatic litera- 
ture, comprising, besides Martial, the Greek Anthology^ and 
the writers who derive from it, especially Ausonius.' In spite 
of the fact that Martial's epigrams and the Anthology have 
much in common, it is not at all difBcult, in practice, to dis- 

( 1 i.e., the PJanudgHTi AptholoBT, the Palatine Anthologj was not dis- 
coTereil until 160?, an3 noF puGushed until the eighteenth century — not in 
full until the nineteenth. 

1 The influence of CatullnH and the minor Latin epiKrammatists upon the 
English epigrsm ia negligible. 
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tinguish their respective influences. Generally speaking, in 
comparison with Martial, the Anthology deals less with the 
details of city life, inclines less to social satire, in style is less 
personal and individnal, less colloquial, less heightened with 
rhetorical devices. It is more imaginative and emotional — ^in 
short, more poetic. / It is especially characterized by a lively ^ 
play of poetic fwicy, and abounds in jeux d'esprit dealing with 
mythology, works of art, and natural curiosities. Containing 
less of the satirical, it inclines rather to the purely humorous, 
to the epigram which recounts a funny story or a clever bit of 
repartee. The gnomic element in the Anthology is larger than 
in Martial; he, to be sure, often points an epigram with an 
aphorism, but he infrequently gives us an epigram that is sen- 
tentious throughout. Martial, though he felt the city-dweller's 
liking for country life, was less keenly alive than the Greek 
epigrammatista to the beauties of nature. Finally, love-poems — 
almost altogether absent from Martial's work — constitute one 
of the largest classes in the Anthology. 

In the second place, for material, but not of course for | 
models, the English epigrammatists could go to a great body of 
medieval, semi-medieval, and contemporary writing, both Latin 
and vernacular : to exempla, fabliaux, and facetiae, to collections 
of adages such as Caioms Distidia, P. Syri Sententiae, and the 
Adagia and Apophthegmata of Erasmus, to fables, jestbooks, 
and such type-satires as Tke Ship of Fools. Here tiiey could 
find humorous anecdotes and witty answers, all sorts of pro- 
verbial lore and didactic incidents, much material for heavy 
moral invectives against typical vices, such as gluttony and 
avarice, and against typical classes of men, sueh as misers and ' 
monks. The difference from. Martial is obvious. 

Again, the neo-Lati n epigram of the Benaissance, in itself ' ' , 
an enormous literature, was available. It originated little, but 
drew copiously from the Anthology, Ausonius, and the medieval 
liter ature_ just mentioned, as well as to a lesser extent from 
Martial. It acted as a broking-house, assembling and mingling 
all that preceded, and passing it on thus combined to later times. 
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It is this body of material that makes the history of the epigram 
so confused; one can never be sure that an Engiish epigram- 
matist is borrowing directly from the Anthology or from a 
medieval work, for he may be taking at second-hand what a 
neo-Latin writer has borrowed from the original source. But 
at any rate the neo-Latin epigram is particularly weak where 
Martial is particularly strong — in social satire, in individuality, 
in detailed representation of the milieu. 

' Finally, there was the continCTital vernacular Ijnric, of less 
importance, but worthy of mention. In later years it came 
more and more to draw upon the Anthology, Ausonius, and the 
neo-Latin epigram for material which it used in short lyric 
forms such as the madrigal. From these productions English- 
men borrowed both form and substance, with the result that we 
find in English examples of strambotti, madrigals, and the like, 
which are also epigrams. In general, these foreign lyrics are 
naturally more imaginative and more emotional than Martial; 
s/they deal especially with love; and indeed it is often difScult, 
in dealing with the English imitations, to discern the dividing 
line between lyric and epigram. 

These four groups were the sources upon which the English 
ep^rammatists drew in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
It was a time of chaos in the history of the Ei^li^ epigram. 
Until the last decade of the century, the epigram never became 
a type with a continuous history and a real development. Before 
1590, what epigrams were written were scattering, sporadic, 
subject to many contrary influences, drawing their material 
from many incompatible sources, without recognized models. 
The laws that govern the genre were not realized, and no 
tradition was developed by which writers might be guided. We 
may, however, roughly divide the epigrams of this period into 
three classes, according as they are related to (1) popular litera- 
ture, (2) the 'new poetry' inaugurated by Wyatt and Surrey, 
and (3) EUzabethan poetry. Until after 1590, we shall find 
few traces of Martial's influence. 
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1. The Fopulak Gpiorau 

In the year 1550 were pablished what appear to be the 
first two coUectionB of epigrams in English.* These were Robert 
Crowley's One and thyrtye Epigrammes,* and John Heywood's 
An hundred Epigrammes.' These works have this in common, 
that they are both intended for a popular audience, and are 
therefore predominantly medieval— [for in the year 1550 the 
taste for classical literature was still limited to the very few 
who had been affected by the Benaissauce. Inasmuch as Hey- 
wt>od continued to produce epigrams at intervals until 1562, 
when his whole six hundred were published together, we shall 
take up Crowley first, although he was the younger man by some 
twenty years. 

Crowley, who was born about 1518, was at Oxford in various 
academic capacities from 1534 until 1542, and in 1559 was an 
archdeacon of Hereford. He was a printer, a well-known 
preacher, a staunch Protestant, and a man of education and 
prominence. However, so far as one can judge from the One 
and tkyrtye Epigrammes — ^wMch number as a matter of fact 
thirty-three — he was untouched by the Renaissance, except in 
the choice of a title. These so-called epigrams are in reality not 
epigrams at all, but short satires of the medieval style, dealing 
chiefly in that type-satire which The Skip of Fools had helped 
make popular. In each 'epigram' the author attacks an abuse 
of the day; he often repreh^ida types classified according to 
their habits or their vices : Of Ahhayes, Of Alehouses, Of Almet 
houses. Of Baudes, Of Beggars, Of Braiuilars, Of Idle persons. 
Of Flatterars, Of Marcha/itntes, Of Obstinaie Paptstes — ^these 
titles will give some notion of the contents of the volume. There 

> Not the flnrt to be written, however r for Wjatt, see below, p. 312. 
* J. M. Cowper, Early Bag. Text 8oc, Extra Ser., No. 15. 
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is little humor, much moral fen'or and exhortation to i:eform. 
The work is free from classical influence.* 

In two respects the book is si^ficant for the history of the 
English epigram. In the first place, Crowley's choice of the 
word epigram shows that while the existence of such a genre 
was more or less recognized, popular notions as to its nature 
were hazy; Crowley himself probably regarded the epigram' 
as no more nor less than a short satire, a conception the origin 
of which it is not difficult to understand. The epigram is always 
closely allied with the satire; they flourish simultaneously; they 
deal with the same material, and the difference is chiefly one 
of form, with this difference in spirit, that the satire is likely 
to have a more earnest tone and a more serious purpose than 
the epigram. Of the intimate connection between the two 
species, Crowley's work is an excellent instance. 

In the second place, this book is prophetic of a literary 
phenomenon which we shall find occurring in the early seven- 
teenth century, when type-satire is converted into a series of 
epigrams.' The ty pe-sa tire, which was a heritage from tie 
middle ages, consisted in a series of satirical portraits, within a 
fcsaewftrk, of classes or types of men, arranged according to 
vices, habits, trades, or similar distinctive features. This 
literary form flourished in England in the sixteenth century 
until about 1570, especially from 1560 to 1570; and Crowley's 
volume is only one of a large number of similar works.' In the 
1590 's this taste revived in force, but its product was then 
modified by classical and other influences which had meanwhile 
come in — among them that of Martial. It was then seen that, 
if the framework were eliminated and each type given a concise 
description ending in a point of wit, a series of epigrams would 
result. It must have been some such development that Crowley 
was blindly feeling after. However, not having, or at least not 

' On Crowley see R. M. Alden, Biie of Formal Satire in England, 
pp. 60-61; and Cam. Hi»t. Eng. Lit., Ill, 112. 

'See below, cliap. 4, f 1. 

8 On this whole rabject see H. V. Routh, Com, Hirt. Eng. Lit., Ill, chap. 
5, ' ' The Progresa of Social Literature in Tudor Times. ' ' 
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taking advantage of, any epigrammatic mo 
make an advance on the medieval form. In t 
not yet ripe for the amalgamation of the 
classical; popular taste did not invite it; ax 
has its signifteaace both as illustrating the i 
mid-century and as forecasting, if only by 
development. 

Even though, like Crowley, Heywood dir 
the popular taste, his productions are indi 
They call for consideration because of th' 
because they form the first collections of true ( 
with that title, and because they were long 
at the close of the sixteenth and the begini 
teenth century, and were not without effect : 
English conception of the epigram. 

Concerning Heywood's education we 
information; but, as he belonged to the cir 
More, he must have come more or less into t 
movement of the Renaissance. Heywood, I 
be called a humanist, althot^h it must he 
contemporary humanistic practice of publis 
epigrams that he got the idea of hia own c 
the form is turned to popular uses. Heywood 
of course, lies in the history of English cot 
was a sort of jester, famous for his wit, and t 
I refer to his work as popular because neitl 
substance does it seem meant for a select to 
no doubt he wished to entertain courtiers and 
appeal is not to their new and classical tastes, 
English love of rude and homely humor ; and 
was by no means restricted to the court. Hit 
to please the general taste; he uses the old 
or "doggerel," old-fashioned even in 1550, 
like his meter and his spirit — rough. In h 
• Pot Heywood 'b life C1497f-1580I), bcsJ>. N.B., 
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two intentions, the didactic and the humorous, and he often com- 
bines them. His work talis into four classes : the proverbial, 
' the alle^rieal, the merely humorous, and the abusive. 

The proverbial is the most numerous variety amonp his 
epigrams. The Three hundred Epigrammes, upon three hun- 
dred proveries, which constitute the second, third, and fourth 
hundreds of Heywood's six hundred epigrams, are constructed 
exclusively of proverbial material ; and many in the first, fifth, 
and sixth hundreds belong to the same class. H^^wood . treats 
his proverbs in various ways: he gives an example, an exception, 
or some comment of his own ; sometimes the result is humorous, 
sometimes didactic: 



God sendth fortune to fool«s, not to erer; chone: 
Thou art a foole, and jet fortune thou hast none. 



EreiT man bastjth tlie fat b(^, tia agreed 
That those hogs shall have niMt help that have least noed.i^ 

In The Arte of Bhetoriqtie, Thomas Wilson reconmiends 
Heywood's proverbs as a source from which to draw similitudes 
and allegories." Likewise, many of the epigrams which are not 
based on proverbs relate fables, apolt^ues, parables. Although 
the purpose of these is in the main didactic, humor is combined 

10 Upon Froverbet, Nob. 117, 124, 28. 

i» Upon Froverbet, No. 288: cf. Martial, V 81: 

Semper pauper erie, ni pauper es, Aemiliaue. 
dantur opes nultis nunc niai divitibua. 
See Daviwn't Poetieal Shaptody, ed. Bullen I, 95, for seven epigramB 
attributed to F. Davison on this theme. I append one: 

Pail je of wealth, of wealth ye still iril] fail, , 

None but fat sows are not* greased in the tail. 
Davison's use of balanced repetition in chiaetie order shows b; contrast 
how far Hefwood was from Martial's style. 
I! Ed. G, H. Mair, pp. 178, 189. 
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witli inBtnictioD. Sometimes HeTwood tells a little story of 
human beings, which bears a moral Bigniflcance, but more often 
hia characters are foxes, cocks, hens, oaks, reeds, or the wind — 
familiar to readers of Aesop and La Fontaine. 

Another large section of Heywood's work is devoted to the 
humorous anecdote, often very slight, amounting to no more 
than a bit of repartee. An interesting feature of these epigrams 
is the dialogue form into which many of them are cast, with no 
comment from the author. In some of them Heywood approxi- 
mates Martial. Others more closely resemble the jestbooks. The 
following are instances of those which approach Martial : 

Wjte, of ten babes betwene ua by encrease growne, 
Tlioii Baist I have but uTiie. no mo of your 9wne. 
Of all thynges encresjng, aa mj conadence lythe, 
Tbe paJBon must needes have the tenth for the tythe. 

Doth TOur masterahyppe remember your dette to meet 
Hemember ray dette f ye freende, I warrant thee: 
I remember it ao, that though I aay it, 
He never forget it, nor never pay it.is 

Weddyng and haugyng, are destiny Z see. 
Weddyng or hangyng, which ia beat, sir (qnoth aheel) 
Poraooth good wife, hangyng I think beet (quoth hee) 
So heipe roe god, good huaband, so thinketh mee. 
O how like lambea, man and wyfe here agree.i* 

Closely related to the preceding class and sometimes indis- 
tinguishable from it is the epigram of abuse. In this variety 
Heywood exhibits a forthright bludgeoning vigor with little 
subtlety ; what he has to say he says directly, seldom with cir-- 
cumlocutions, hints, or innuendo. The following is less unlike 
Martial than the majority of Heywood's abusive epigrams: 



i» 5th hundred, Koa. 2T, 44. 

1* Upon Proverbei, No. 6: cf. Martial, VIII 35: 

Cum aitia aimilea poresque vita, 

uxor peasima, peaaimaa maritua, 

miroT non bene convenira vobia. 
For versions of the same by Parkhurat (in Kendall's translation) and 
by Jonaon after Parkburst, aee below, p. 3QS, note 23. 
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Mj honnf beti, blacks and white doth set the out nette 
TI17 here whjte as perle, thj teeth blacke aa jette.» 

On Heywood's sources no work has been done." His verses 
have two obvious affinities: on the one hand, he draws copiously 
from popular proverbial lore, and may have made some use of 
collections of Latin adagia; and on the other, be has much in 
common with the contemporary jestbooks. At any rate, his 
closest relation is to the non-epigrammatic medieval literature 
which I cited as the second group of sources available to the 
sixteenth-century epigrammatist. There may also be a connec- 
tion between Heywood's work and that of the less'lclassical 
of the neo-Latin epigrammatists. Certainly his use of anecdote 
and repartee reminds one strongly of More's and Parkhurst's 
Latin epigrams." 

Heywood's relation to Martial is doubtful. He has borrowed 
little; the two parallels which I have cited are scarcely enough 
to prove any acquaintance on Heywood's part with Martial. 
Yet the two have something in common. Both, for example, 
show a taste for pithy sayings: yet Heywood's continuous 
sententiousness is essentially different from Martial's way of 
N pointing an epigram with an aphorism. Both also are satiric; 
but again Heywood's abuse of general vices — foHy, talltativeness, 
dishonesty — ^is unlike Martial's ironical ridicule of individual 
manners and personal foibles. 

IE sth hundred, No. 23. 

la Dodd {Epigrammatigts, p. 170) comperes a Latin distich bj Nicholas 
Baxins with No. 42 of HeTwood's fifth hundred, 

Oabriel Harvej has left a note at the end of his Cbaueer: "Sum of Hey- 
woods Epi^ams, ar supposed to be the conceits, & devises of pleasant Sir 
Thomas More." {GabTiel Harvey's Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 
p. 234.) This is not improbable. 

"For More's Latin epigrams, see Cayley, Memoirt of Sir Thoinag More, 
II, 259 S. Bishop Paikhurst 'a epigrams were published in 1573 under the 
title Ludicra aive Epigrammata Juvenilia. Kot having seen this work, I 
judge of it by the eighty-seyen epigrams given in translation by Timothy 
Kendall in his Floteert of Epigranmet (Spenser 80c. reprint, pp. 203-236). 
Ab represented by Kendall, Parkhnrst is ezclusivelj satiric and humorous; 
he abounds in jests and pranks ascribed to court fools and jesters. Yet 
evidently he was a close student of Martial, wbom he sometimes follows 
very closely. I refer to him, not as a source, but as in tome respects a 
parallel, for Heywood. See pp. 319-321 below. 
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When we turn from substance and compare Heywood's 
epigrams with Martial's as to form, we find ourselves in a similar 
condition of doubt. Not infrequently Heywood uses the same 
methods of structure as Martial : the same statement and com- 
ment: 



the same question _and_answer : 

1st maiHtr^ to disdeigne tbinges bj euvTse Bcoolef 
Nay I1&7, DO more maistir then to be & foole; 

and the' same statement-question-answer and que stion- an swer- 
Gomment : 

Thy dettar wyll paie thee Bhoftly: shortly t 

He will naJce tb&t short lye, & longe lye, dread I; 

Of heaven or of hell, nhich go folke fastest to I 
To hell foole to hell, go fer more fast they do. 
The hie way to both lyth thus as clarks tell, 
Up hill to heavenward, downe hill to hell.i* 

There is a similar likeness in the kinds of point employed by 
the two men. Heywood 's favorite point, the balanced antithesis 
illustrated in the first and fourth of the epigrams just quoted, 
is common in Martial. But Heywood is much more given than 
Martial to punning and to playing with sound, as in the third 
epigritm above. Less often he plaj-s with a double meaning, as 
in No. 32 of the fifth hundred : 

I see men heare, though they oares have none. 

Thou doBte heare me speake, thine earea beyng gone. 

But in way of making a point Heywood is nowhere closer to 
Martial than in No. 25 of the first hundred, 

Jacke (quoth his father) how shall I ease takel 

If I stand, my legges ake, and if I kneele, 

Uy knees ake. If I goe, then my feete ake, 

If I lie, my bac^a akthe, If I sit I feele 

My hyps ake : and leane I never so weele, 

My elbowes ake: Sir (quoth Jacke) peyn to exile. 

Sens all these ease not, beat ye hang a while, 

<a eth hundred, Nos. 56, 84; 5th hundred, No. IS; 6th hundred, No. 5. 
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in whieh the nnprisiiig Botntion of a difficulty is preeisdy in 
Martial's manner, Fnithmnore, in spite of the rongfaness of 
Heyvood's stvle, he sometimes reminds one of 3Iartial l^ his 
parallelism and repetition, as in Xo. 21 of the first hondred : 

niwTC vill is good, uul irit is jll. 
There wisdome can bo majorr •kTlL 
Where wit is good, and wOl is 7II, 
There wifdome eitteth all nknt stilL 
Where wit and will are both two 7II, 
There wisdcnae bo maie meddle will. 
Where wit and will weU ordred bra. 
There wiidome makth a trinitee. 

Hejvood's rhetorical devices, howerer, are showj and extreme; 
they do not permeate and color all his writings, as do Martial's. 

Indeed, their differences are more striking than their resem- 
blances. Heywood is didactic, earnest, heavy, crade ; his satire 
is straightforward and binnt. Above all, in spite of his coUoqnial 
quality, he is vague and general and impersonal; he does not 
give OS the mae graphic sense of himself or of the reality and 
individoality of the people he mentions that Martial does. He 
is lacking in specific detail; from his pages we get no such 
picture of his environment as we do from those of the Latin 
epigrammatist. Most of what Heywood says is applicable any- 
where at any time, whereas, though no doabt we recognize 
homan nature as Martial portrays it, Martial's writing ia fall 
of realistic detail wliich is peculiar to the Rome he knew. 
Porthermore, the spirit of the two men is unlike. True, tiiey 
were both prosaic in temperament ; yet Heywood breathes a bluff 
and hearty vigor which is unknown to the cynical and jaded 
Roman. 

In fine, then, the question of Heywood 's knowledge of 
Martial must be left open. Neither ignorance nor acquaintance- 
ship can be proved. If there is any indebtedness on Heywood's 
part, it is slight, evidenced chiefly by a few el^nentary tricks 
of form. Whether Heywood intended to imitate Martial, we 
cannot determine; bnt in truth the time had not yet come in 
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England for thorough-going and intelligent imitation of Martial. 
National taste was not yet ready for the classical epigram. 
People still wanted the medieval literature to which they were 
accustomed: type-satire, stories like those in the jestbooks, 
familiar proverbs and homely wisdom. Their sense of form 
"was still immatore. Moreover, there was as yet no milieu favor- 
able to the epigram. London was not yet metropolitan enough, 
and London social life was still undeveloped. England, in gen- 
eral, was neither disillusioned nor sophisticated. None of the 
conditions, that is, which we specified as necessary for a general 
diffusion of Martial's influence was yet in existence. 



2. The "New Poetet" and the Epiqbam 

In the preceding section we discovered one reason for Mar- 
tial 's lack of influence before 1590 : that the popular taste was 
still too medieval to welcome or to tolerate classical imitations. 
In this section we shall discover another reason for the neglect 
of Martial: namely, that the taste of the few educated men who 
ushered in the English Renaissance" was antipathetic to him. 
We have now to consider, that is, the "new poetry"" begun by 
Wyatt and Surrey and continued by writers of decreasing 
ability till it reached its nadir in Kendall's Flowers of Epi- 
grammes, 1577. Except Kendall, who must receive separate 
treatment, these men were primarily lyricists, and their epigrams 
were only occasional, ' to be found scattered here and there 



be overemphoaized : between the "courtly makerB," whose taate waa formed 
on French and Italian literature and whose chief literary interest was in 
poetry; between the humanistB, whose taste was clnBgicAl, who wrote prose 
and whose interest was in scholarship, edacation, and goveroment ; Kud the 
vast majority, many of them no doubt men of high education, whose taates, 
interests, and outlook were still medieraL That some men display the 
traits of more than one of these elasaee, do one would deny; but the current 
tendency not to distinguish them aha^ly enough TeBults in freqaeut con- 
fusion. 

'° I have adopted this term, fuUng to find a better, from the title of 
the flfth ebapter of Cam. Eiit. Eng. Lit., Ill, in which Mr. Harold H. Child 
treats the "school" we are conBidering. 
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through their work; the dominant influence on them was that 
of the poetry, chiefly lyrical, of the ItaJian Renaissance, though 
a medieval strain was not lacking. We shall consider their 
epigrams under three heads: those in imitation of Italian ver- 
naeular lyrics, written as a matter of fact only by Wyatt; those 
in imitation of qeQiLatin^e^igrams ; and those related to Martial ; 
and then we shall discuss Kendall's work. 

Wyatt, the pioneer in so many directions in English poetry, 
was the pioneer also in the writing of ejiEapiS' In this work, 
however, he had no followers — in the adaptation, that is, of 
Italian lyri^ Jn the form of English epigrams. It is not 
improbable that Wyatt himself bad no conscious intention of 
writing epigrams as such; he may have purposed merely to 
introduce the s trambott o into English verse.*' Undoubtedly, 
however, a number of his sm^l pieces terminate in a point of 
wit, and therefore fall within our definition of the epigram. 
They are modeled after the Strambotti of Serafino, Out of the 
thirty-three such productions which we possess by Wyatt," six 
are direct borrowings from the Straanbotti; almost all of the 
epigrams are in ottwva rima, the meter of the Stramiotti, while 
the exceptions are in similar verse-forms. A large majority of 
them deal witli- the topic of love in fanciful, ingenious, "con- 
ceited" fashion. Two of the titles assigned in Toitel are: Com- 
parison of love io a streame falling from the Alpes, and The 

i' His epi^amB are uot so designated in either rot lei or the Egerton MS, 
which is largely autograph and bad Wjatt's persoiial supervision; see Padel- 
ford, Early leth Century Lyrics, p. 149. ^rton (Hist, Englith Poetry, 
ed. Hazlitt, IV, 47) refers to "Tagus, fare well" as a "little ode, or 
rather epigram" — the earliest application of the term I have found. O. F. 
Nott was first to assemble the small poems under the heading, "Songs and 
Epigrams," and says (Worfcs of Surrey and Wyiitt, II, envi) ; "In his 
Epigrams, for I know not by nhat other name to rail his smaller poems ..." 
Since Nott, the designation has be«n generally accepted. 

"About thirty were printed in 'TotCeE (ed. E. Arber, Eng. Beprinta), 
1S57. Miss A. K. Foxwell (Poem* of Sir Thomas Wiat) adds three from 
MS sources; hers is the most complete edition of Wyatt; for his epigrams 
see r, 45-62, 340, 366, 382, 386. 

For the date of Wyatt 's epigrams, which can be certainly flied only 
by his death in 1542, see Foiwetl, II, 56-57; W. E. Simouds, Sir Thamat 
Wyatt and his Poema, where the poems are dated by their arrangement in 
the Egerton "iSR and by internal evidence which ia seldom convincing. 
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lover compareth his kart to the overcharged gonne. These very 
titles indicate the kind of cleverness cultivated by Wyatt, which 
consists in the working out of far-fetched similitudes, a compari- 
son of things unlike — a device not used by Martial. An epigram, 
with Wyatt, is a short poem devoted to the elaboration of a 
single ' conceit. ' In subject, spirit, and style Wyatt derives from >■ 
the vernacular lyric of the Italian Kenaissance.'^ 

Of Wyatt's successors, few wrote epigrams, and these few 
did not follow Wyatt's lead. Instead, they turned t^ the work 
of the Renaissance Latinists, especially to that portion derived 
from or influenced by the Greek Anthology. In the work of 
other men than Wyatt and Surrey in Tottel's Miscellany, a 
dozen or so epigrams are to be found, all but two by Nicholas 
Grimald. Grimald has received credit as "to some extent a 
forerunner of the later classical influence";'* it was to neo-Latin 
verse, however, not to the classics, that he went for his epigrams. 
They come from the apothegmatic literature and the Latin 
epigram of the Renaissance; they are gnomic or didactic, and 
mortuary; two are from Erasmus's Adagia, one certainly and 
probably two from Latin epitaphs by Walter Haddon, and two 
from Beza, from whom also an epigram by an unknown author 
is derived. They belong to that branch of epigrammatic litera- 
ture which had its root in the Greek Anthology ; therefore they 
mark a new departure in the English epigram. Even of their 
meter this statement is true, for Grimald 's favorite is the penta- 

"For Wjatt'B sources, see: G. P. Nott's ed., II, notes; E. Koeppel, 
St^. *. Getch. dea engl. Petrarehirmug itn 16 JaAr,, Soman. Forscft., V, 
A eonvenient summsrj is given and a few new sources added in Foxwelt, 

11, S6 fl. 

WjBtt 'a aourceH are as follows (teteieiKw are to Foiwell, I) : No«. 3, 5, 
10, 11, 15, 23, from Seraflno; 14, 17, from Petrarch; 4, 19, from Ariosto; 

12, from Melin de Saint-Gelaia ; 2S and " Stond who so list," p. 366, from 
Seneca's Thyeate»; 16, from Josephus; 22, from Pandulphus. No. 26 comes 

' from AuBonius (after Plato), the story of the two men, the rope, and the 
gold; it alone of Wjatt's work is in the epigrammatic tradition. Qive, 
Marot, and Skelton have also been sag^sted as sources of epigrams by 
Wyatt. 

A few of Wyatt's epigrams are reflective; two tell anecdotes; some 
in which he laments the hardness of his fate are almost lyrical; but, in spite 
of exceptions, the statemeats in the text remain substantiallj true. 
*• H. E. Child, Camb. Hitl. Eng. Lit., Ill, 203. 
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meter couplet, though "fourteenere" and "poulter's measure" 
are also common." 

In the direction only pointed out by Grimald, George Turber- 
vile made some real progresB. Hia volume, Epitapkes, Epigrams, 
Songs, and Sonets, first published in 1567,** contains some fifty 
epigrams, the bulk of which are traceable ultimately to the 
Anthology, but are immediately imitated from Latin trana- 
lations and imitations of it. I doubt that the author had any 
first-hand knowledge of the Greek. Twelve of his pieces are from 
the Latin of Sir Thomas More, six from Ausonius, and at least 
five — almost certainly more — from the Anthology, through what 
medium I do not know. We find the same preponderance as 
in Tottel of gnomic and didactic verse : reflection and instruction 
on friendship, marriage, love, the sins of pride and gluttony, 
the value and the vanity of pleasure. But Turbervile has a 
considerable variety ; he gives us also humorous and instructive 
anecdotes, and epigrams of personal abuse on physical peculiari- 
ties snch as long noses and the i^liness of old age. He is 
especially fond of subjects drawn from mythology and art — 
Homer's birthplace, Venus in armor, the nightingale that nested 
in a picture of Medea, portraits of Echo and Dido. As for his 
meters, "fourteeners" and "poulter's measure" greatly pre- 
dominate, but he uses also the alternating rime with concluding 
couplet (abab, etc., cc) of which ottava rima, used by Wyatt, 
is one form. Turbervile 's service to the English epigram consists 
in his having introduced, to a far larger extent than Grimald, 
^the matter of the Greek Anthology into English verse. Purther- 

"I append a table of mcli of Qrimald's epigrama as 1 bave traced: 

Tottel, p. 109: Mam life after PoBSidomus or Crates, Metrodoms minde 
to the eontrarie: Erasmui, Adagio, Chil. II, Ceutur. iii, Prov. 49; see Oroek 
Anthol., IS, 350, 380. KeadaU, pp. 110-111, has Qrimald's versions. 

p. 108: Deeeription of F«r(ii«: Beia, Foemata (1713), p. 68; Kendall, 
p. 160, has Orimaid's version. , 

p. 125: Of If. T. Cicero; Beza, op. oit., p. 47; Kendall, p. 159, has 
another version. In Tottel, p. S2S, is h aimilar epitaph on Wyatt hy bjs 
nneertain author; ascribed in Harl. HS 78 to Sir Anthonj St. Leger (see 
Flue^l, Neueng. Legelvch, p. 390). 

See pp. 113-119 for the epitaphs from Haddon's Latin. 

TnrberrilB, pp. 130-131, pves other versions of the two epigrams on 
marriage, Tottel, p. 99, thus pointing to a common source. 

MBepriuted by J. P. CoUiei. This reprint is of the 1G70 ed.; my refer- 
ences are to it. 
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more, his work is next in qnantity to Heywood'a; and as we 
saw, both Heywood and Wyatt had gone to sources which lay 
outside the tme epigrammatic tradition. Therefore to Turber- 
vile miiHt be given the credit of having been a valuable pioneer 
in the development of the English epigram. Unfortunately, his 
work was prevented from having its foil effect by bis lack of 
ability as a versifier. It was not good enough as poetry to hold 
its popularity, and soon became antiquated. No donbt Turber- 
vile's lai^ use of fourteeuers and poulter's measure is in part 
responsible ; but the real trouble was that he had no talent for 
poetry.*" 

sso I append e. t&ble of such of Turbervile'B epigrams &b I li&ve traeed. 

The references to More are to Cayley't Memoiri, II, to AuMnius as 

arranged in Peiper'a ed. (Tenbner t^). 

Turbervile 

a) p. 110: Whilst flsBher keet: 

b) p. 128: Asclepiad, that greedie: 

c) p. 132: By hap a man: 

d) p. 147: O man of little wit: 
p. 148 ; A vasMll to the winde : 

e) p. HB: Ijoave off, good Beroe: 
/} p. 149: Stande with thj noM: 
g) p. 149; Proelusl tie in raine: 
A) p. 151: At night, when &le: 

Men having quaft: 
i) p. 152: To drane the minde: 
i) p. 189: The Sonne in lane: 

Gladde was the sonne: 
;t) p. 213: Not he so muche: 

p. 214: Of both give ntee: 
I) p. 214: A misers minde: 

m) p. 110: Marcke felt himselfe: 

n) p. 151: This Rufe his table: 

o) p. ITS: In complete (armour) Pallas: 

p) p. 177: Thou witlea wight; 

q) p. 177: The scentiog hounds: 

r) p. 241; A mao in deeptt diBpsiro: 

*) p. 123: The poet Homer: 

<) p. 150: Thou aielie foule: 

What (Philomela) meanes: 

v) p. 176: I, Dido, and the queene; 

v) p. 195: A Thracyan boy: 

w) p. 199: My girle, thou gaze«t: 

In his Flowert of Epigrammei, Kendall reprints Turbervila's versions as 

foUowa: (a) mi p. 141, (b) on p. 148, (/) on p. 144, (h) on pp. 146-147, 

(0 on p. 147, (n) on p. 120, (o) on p. 120, (p) on p. 118, (9) on p. 117, 

(v) on v. 137. On p. 139 he borrows the first four lines of (t) ; on 

p. 144, the first 16 linen of (0). Ho gives other Tendons of (i) on p. 146, 

of U) on pp. 140, 164 (as from Be««), of (r) on p. 119. (Continned on 

p. 316.) 



More 


Antholog 


p. 285 


IX 442 


p. 265 


XI 391 




XI 251 


p. 283 


IX 376 


p. 283 


IX 376 


p. 287 


XI 408 


p. 339 


XI 418 


p. 299 


XI 266 


^.340 




p. 340 




p. 307 


XT 412 


p. 341 


IX 67 


p. 341 


IX 67 


p. 268 


X 121 


p. 268 


X 121 


p. 266 


XI 294 


AuBonius 




XIX 80 


XI 114 


XIX 9 


XI 151 


XIX 64 


IVI 174 


XIX 32 




XIX 35 


IX 17, 18 


XIX 14 


IX 44 




XVI 296 




IX 346 




IX 346 




Xn 151 




VII 542 




VII 669 
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The other writers of the "new poetry" — most of them 
continuators of it when the new poetry had grown out of date — 
composed a few epigrammatic verses. In the work of Googe, 
Thynne, Howell, and, Breton, and in The Oorgeous Gallery, are 
to be found instances of what may pass for epigrams. These 
are versified "high sentences" and aphorisms, with a moral and 
didactic purpose, on abstractions sueh as love, the golden mean, 
and various virtues and vices. The taste they evince is medieval, 
and serves to link this school on the one hand with Heywood, 
and on the other with the Anthology through its gnomic pieces."' 

For ((), ef.- Aleiati (see Dodd, EpigramvwtisU, p. 122) and Politi&n, 
Opera (1553), p. 598. 

With (r) cf. Tottel, p. 82 (hj Wyatt) ; with Turb., p. 74, "Lyke u tho 
gunne," cf. Wyatt, Tottel, p. 54 (from Serafino, see FoiweU'B Wiat, I 51); 
with Turb., pp. 130-131, "Long you with greedie minde," cf. Tottel, p. 99, 

For further information about Turbervile, see Hyder E. Bollina, Modern 
Phil., XV, 129 ff. 

31 Barnabe Googe, Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Soneltea, 1563, ed. B. Arber. 
In the dedication (p. 25) Oooge quotes Martial (T 3). One of his epigrams 
(p. 92) with an answer by A. NeviU, is from Ovid, Eetned. Amor. vv. 139- 
140, 161-162. Other epigrama on pp. 80-81, 97, 

A gorgioug Gallery, of gallant Inventiom, 1S78, reprinted J. P. Collier, 
pp. 65, 83-85. 

Thomas Howell, Devices, 1581, ed. W. Baleigh, coatainB many versified 
maxime, of which the following may be quoted to represent the type of 
epigram discussed in the para|[raph above: 

Eche valiaunt harte and Noble minde, 

with [of tie courage hyc: 
The mightie Mountayne seekes to scale, 
and lots the Molehill lye. (p. 59.) 

Nicholas Breton, Works, ed. Grosart, Cherttey Worthies Lib., The Toyes 
of an Idle Head, 1582, p. 37; The Arbor of Amorovs DevMes, 1597, pp. 
13, 14. 

Francis Thynne, Embleme$ arid Epigrames, presented in MS to Sir 
Thomas Egerton in 1600, first published in ed. of F. J. Furnlvail, E. E. T. 8., 
No. 64. There is sufiiclent evidence that most if not all of this work was 
composed before 1580; the interna] evidence of style, phraseology, meter, 
alliteration, points to such a date. Furthermore, Thynne says (p. 2) in 
his dedicatory epistle to Egerton: "Some of them are composed of tbinges 
donn and sayed by such as were well knowne to your Lordshippe, and to 
my self in those yonger yeares when Lincolns Inn socletie did linke us all 
in one cheyne of Amitie; ' ' Egerton was admitted to Lincoln's Inn in 1559, 
Thynne in 1561, and Valence, to whom Emblem 63 is addressed, in 1560. 
Epig. 21 alludes to Gascoigne's Steele GUit (1576) as if it were recent. 
On the other hand, Epig. 36 contains a reference to the Faerie Queene. 

Thynne (p. 2) refers to his "emblemes and Epigrames, what soever they 
be, partlie drawen out of historie, and partlie out of Phisicsll Philosophie, 
but tending to moralitie, and perawatione to vertue, ' ' His epigrams are 
earnest, moral, didactic, sententious; some are not epigrams at all; some 
tell humorous anecdotes. With Bpigs. 16, 37, cf. More, Cavley's Memoir*, 
II, 331, 325, and Kendall, Flowers, pp. 176, 173; with Epig, 14 cf. Hey- 
wood, Epigg. on Proverbt, No. 150; with Epig. 22 cf. Harington, i 74. 
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It is evident that the "courtly makers" and their auecessors 
had little taste for Martial. In the work of this whole school 
(except Kendall) there are only three pieces, all in Tottel, which 
surest comparison with the Latin writer. One of these is 
Surrey's well-known translation of Martial 's ' ' Vitam quae 
faciunt beatiorem" (X 47): 

Martiall, the thingea that do attaTii 
The happy life, be these, I finde. 
The Tiehease left, not got with pain: 
The frutefuti gioand: the quiet mynde: 
.The egall frend, no grudge, no striie: 
No charge of rule, nor governance: 
Without diseaae the healthfu)] tjfe: 
The houshold of continuance: 
The meane diet, noMeUc8t« fare: 
Trew wiadom joj^ed with eimplenesse: 
The night discharged of &11 care, 
Where wine the wit may not opprease: 
The faithfol wife, without debate; 
Suche slepca, aa may begyle the Digbt: 
Contented with thine owne eatate, 
Ne wiah for death, ne feare hia might-^^ 



2s Tottel, p. 27. Al?o found, in a alightlj different version, in a MS 
collection of Surrey's poems (Add. MS 36529 Brit. Mub., the "P MS" 
reprinted by f. M. Padelford, Anglia, XXIX, 297). 

Also, in Fluegel's Neueng. Lesebach, I, 103, ia a version almost identical 
with that in Toftel, but attributed by Fluegel to William Baldwin, becauao 
it ia taken from A TreatUe of Morali Thyihaophye, contayning the sayinges 
of the wyse. Gathered and Englyihed by Wyliiam Baldewyti. (See Camb. 
Biat. Bng. Lit., IV, 500, where the volume ia listed as a tr^alatiou of 
"Diogenes Laertius and others.") 

I have not aeen this work. It waa first published in 1547, the year of 
Surrey's execution, and several times republished. It seema to be a sort of 
anthology, and probably not all the selections were "Engtyshed" by 
Baldwin. At least I shsJl take Surrey's authorship for granted; for surely 
the presumption in Surrey 's favor, the probability that the verses were 
quoted by Baldwin, rather than that they found their way from his TTeatise 
into collections of Surrey's work, is strong. When the Miaceliany was flrat 
published, 1557, Baldwin and Tottel hod for some years been business 
associates, and Baldwin had had every opportunity to lay claim to this poem, 
had he written it. See Camb. Higt. Eng. Lit., Ill, 219. 

In Warton'a 3i^. Eng. Poetry, IV, 309, 1 find a statement that Baldwin 
"annexed some specimens" of Martial "to his Treatise." If so, I regret 
that Z have not been able to see them. 
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I quote Surrey's lines in foil, because they are apparently the 
first English rendering of Martial, because they are felieitoos 
and at the same time almost literal, and because I wish later to 
compare them with Kendall's version of the same original. It 
is easy to see why Surrey, who had little in common with Martial, 
should have chosen this one epigram for translation. It faUa in 
with the contemporary taste for general reflection; and it 
expresses that love of country simplicity as opposed to the 
corruption of the court which was a fashionable and no doubt 
sincere sentiment of the time. It also illustrates the wider range 
allowed the Latin epigram, for Surrey 's poem could scarcely be 
called an English epigram. The other two epigrams in Tottel, 
both by Grimald, which have parallels in Martial, are not s^- 
niScaot, save in so far as they mqy point to an acquaintance 
with Martial more widespread than one would have surmised.** 
That Martial indeed was not unread at this time is amply 
proved by Timothy Kendall's Flowers of Epigrammeg, 1577.** 



"Tottrf, p. 108: 

No image earred with eoonnjng h&nd, no doth of purple dye, 
No praeiooB weight of met&ll bright, no Hilver plat« gyve I : 
Such gear allures not hevenlj herts: suoh gift« no grace the7 

I lo, tiAt know 70ur mind, will send none nich, what theni 
nothing. 
Cf. Mai., T 59: 

Quod non argentum, quod uou tibi mittimus aurum 

hoc faeimua causa, Stella diserte, tua. 
quisquis magna dedit, Toluit sibi magna remitti; 
fictilibuB nostris exoneratui eris. 
Again, TotUt, p. US: 

Why, Nicolas, why doest thou make such haste 
After thj brotherf Whj goeet thou so! To taste 
Of changed lyf e with hym the better state I etc 
Cf. Mar., IX SI: 

Quod semper superoB invito fratre rogaati, 

hoe, Xjueane, tibi eontigit, ante mori. 

invidet ille tibi; Stygias nam Tullua ad umbras 

optabat, quamvie ait minor, ira prior, etc. 

The res^nblanee is so general that it is more probable that Orimald was 

following Benaissance originals than Martial. Eowerei, that there should 

be any reaemblance ^ws some kinship. 

so Beprinted Bpenser Soc. FvbL, Ho. IS. An earlier edition had appeared 
in 157S. 
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This Tolume is divided into two sections : translations and orig- 
inal verses. The translations include work from thirty-five 
authors and from the Anthology/^ The epigrams are gronped 
according to anthorship, each man's producti<H)8 being kept 
tc^ether. Kendall's favorites are Martial, from whom he gives 
124 epigrams, Parkhnrst, from whom be gives 87, the Greek 
Anthology (60), Piotorins (40), More (28), Ansoniiis (19), 
Beza (15), and Haddon (14). The others for the most part 
contribute only f oor or five apiece. 

Martial's representation is most important. With one excep- 
tion, all the translations from Martial seem to have been made 
by Kendall himself. They may be described as inaccurate and 
infelicitous. He has so little command over even the easy meters 
he uses, chiefly the fourteener, tiiat in translating, thoi^h he 
alters at will, he fails to achieve English idiom and syntax. 
The one epigram not translated by Kendall himself is Surrey's 
rendering of Martial, X 47. Kendall also gives a version of 
his own, some lines from which I quote because they afford a 
comparison with Surr^ and a good example of Elendall's own 
d^eets and qualities: 

The thingea whiclie e«ue mani life mee tUnkes 

moBt full of bliHse to be, 
An these; when goods from frends do f&ll, 

and we from laboar free. 
When fertlU field grotrea fut abroad, 

and mind is voyd of strife: 
And menj Jhon b^ tostTUg fire, 

may sit with Jone his wife. 
When corps is sound and strong with all, 

and wisedome rules the mynde : 
And frends in f rendsMps faithfull knot, 

a faithful! hart doth bynde, etc.'* 

The concision, which Surrey happily preserves, is lacking. Ken- 
dall's lines are full of expansions, omissions, and distortions. ** 
It is typical of Kendall's work. 

•iFoT Kendall's unacknowledged borrowings from Orimald and Turber- 
Tile, see above, p. 314 note 25, p. 315 note 26a, for Tarions parallels between 
Kendall and others, see index to this Study under Kendall. 

**p. 52; see above, p. 317, for Surrey's version. 
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The great bulk of the epi^ams chosen from Martial for 
translation, if we except the thirty-seven from the Xenia and 
Apophoreta, belong to the class of personal satire and invective. 
The next most numerous elajss is the reflective. The really 
poetic element in Martial, the part of his work dlled with pathos 
and sentiment, sneh as some of his epitaphs, is avoided almost 
alt(^ether. So likewise is the obscene, althou^ Kendall some- 
times omits the objectionable elements and substitutes ao 
innocuity of his own." 

Besides the translations there are other points of contact 
with Martial in the book. VId the introductory epistle To the 
courteous and frendly Reader, Kendall writes : ' ' Now {courteous 
reader) of all sorts of Poems, and Poesies, none (mee thinketh) 
are more pithie and pleasant, than pretty, shorte, witty, quicke, 
and quippyng Epigrammes: in the which kind of writyng 
. Marcus Valerius MartiaUs is counted eheefly to excell. Where- 
fore out of him (as sundrie other most singular authors) have 
I translated and taken sundrie short, propper, pithie and pleas- 
ant verses, and Epigrammes, for thy no little profile, and great 
delectation : marrie this must I let thee understand, that as well 
out of Martial aa the rest, I have lefte the lewde, I have chosen 
the chaste": and so on.** These words are of some importance 
as being among the earliest English criticisms of Martial and 

" I append a tublc of the epigrama translftted ; 
Spec. Lib. 10, IS (p. 20); 2Sb (p. 21). 

I 10, 13 (p. 21) i 19 (p. 24) ; 29, 32, 33 (p. 25) ; 38, 47 {p. 26) ; 64, 65, 
72 (p. 22); 91, 97, 98 (p. 23); 103 (p. 24). 

II 7 (p. 28); 12, 16 (p. 29). 

III 26 (p. 36); 31, 32, 35 (p. 37); 44 (p. 38); 45 (p. 39); -79, 80 
{p. 30). 

IV 6 (p. 30); 20 (p. 31); 36, 49 (p. 26); 51, 36 {p. 27); 65 (p. 28). 

V 13 tp. 32) ; 17, 18 (p. 33) ; 28, 29 (p. 34) ; 42, 52 (p. 35) ; 40 (p. 39) ; 
76 (p. 32); 81 (p. 39). 

VI SI, 53 (p. 40); 37, 61 (p. 41); 63, 72, 79 (p. 42); 82, 92 {p. 43). 

VII 10 (p. 44); 98 (p. 45). 

VIII 3 (p. 43); 12, 35, 43 (p. 47). 

IX 25 (p. 50) ; 48 (p. 47) ; 77 (p. 48) ; 82, 92 (p. 49). 

X 14 (p. 51) ; 22 (p. 55) ; 43, 47 (p. 52) ; 05 (p. 53) ; 82 {p. 54). 

XI 58 (p. 53) ; 66 (p. 57) ; 86 (p. 56) ; 89, 92 (p. 57). 

XII 10 <p. 57) ; 20, 25, 34 (p. 58) ; 45, 47, 54. 56 (p. 59). 
The Xertia anil Apophoreta I have not tabulated. 

One Bupposititious epigram, p. 31. 
..p. B. 
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the epigram. .They show uDmistakably that Martial was then 
recognized by many as the epigrammatist par excellence, and 
that the main qualities of the epigram were already becoming 
fixed. / In some verses "to the Reader" Kendall throws further 
light on contemporary opinion of Martial : 

Martial is maehe mialikt, &ud lothde, 

of modest mTiided men: 
For leude laBcivious wanton woorks, 

Bud iToorda whiehe he doeth pen.M 

The two opinions are not inconsistent, and may help to explain 
why neither Martial nor the epigram was popular at the time, 
since the greatest composer of epigrams was looked at askance. 
Another point of contact between the Flowers and Martial is 
in the work translated from some of the humanists, such as 
Politian, Beza, Muret, who were influenced by Martial. When 
such influence was mainly stylistic, it does not penetrate 
through the dense medium of Kendall's rendering; but when, 
as in Parkhurst's epigrams, the imitation was of substance as 
well as style, we can trace the various pieces to their source." 
Kendall's own "trifles," in spite of the author's evident knowl- 
edge aJid admiration of Martial, with one exception show no 
imitation of him.'' [In fine, the Flowers of Epigrammes proves 
to us that Martial, in spite of the adverse forces of moral objec- 
tion and medieval and Renaissance literary taste, was making 
some headway in England. Kendall at least introduced into 
English the matter of a largo number of Martial's epigrams. 
Unfortunately, Kendall's admiration was defeated by his inepti- 

"p. 19. 

»' Those of ParkfauTst 'a epigrams tniiiBlated bj Kendall which are imi.- 
tsted from Martial ar« the following: 

p. 203, To Torpetus Mar. X 91. 

p. 207, Of Lollas and Caeeiliana VIII 35. 

p. 223, Of Antonina IV ST. 

p. 224, To Herniannus Mennus V 81. 

p. 235-236, To the Reader Vlt 81, TV 89. 

p. 235, To LeopolduB HI 61. 

•'The exception is To one of a divert and straunge nature, p. £51, in 
which Martial's couplet XII 45 has been expanded to six fourteeners. Ken- 
dall's versea are probablj derived from a neo-Latin imitation of Martial's 
epigram. 
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tude as translator ; and hia work serves ehieSy to emphasize the 
distance Which separated him from his model. 

The rest of the Flowers helps point this dissimilarity. While 
the extraordinarily large selection from Martial and Parkhnrst 
indicates that £endall most admired the classical Latin type 
Ni of epigram, his taste was nothing if not catholic. In consequence 
his work is a sort of compendium of all the elements which we 
noted as going to make up the epigram of the Renaissance.** 
The Anthology and Ausraiias are well represented ; there is no 
lack of those epigrams which derive their tone and material from 
the Middle Ages; many likewise are typical Renaissance love- 
poems, treating the subject in the Italian or Fetrarean fashion, 
as it is treated in Toltel's Miscellany, and showing how widely 
this fashion had spread among the neo-Latin epigrammatists. 
\j Furthermore, Kendall has availed himself, always without 
acknowledgment, of previous translations by Surrey, Orimald, 
and Turbervile. In the selection of the "Epigrammes out of 
Greek," from Ausoniua, and from many of the Renaissance 
writers, Kendall shows the same preferences as Turbervile. He 
includes more didactic, gnomic, and refleetive verse than any 
other sort. His selection contains many epigrams which tell 
anecdotes, both instructive and humorous. There is some satire 
of the type of direct personal abuse and invective. 

On the other hand, a large part of the contents calls to mind 
rather the Middle Ages and the Reformation than the Anthology 
and the Renaissance. Especially extensive is the use of religious, 
theological, and ecclesiastical themes. The Protestant bias is 
marked ; the attacks on popes, priests, monks, and other ecclesi- 
astics are numerous. Moral fervor is a frequent inspiration. 
Gluttony, pride, avarice, the sinfulness of the world, the pains 
of hell, and the corresponding virtues and joys, are favorite 
themes. There is satire against women in general; and there 
are the funny stories reminiscent rather of the jestbooka than 
of the Anthology. Kendall's own efforts likewise belong chiefly 
to the medieval school. Th^ abound in aphoriams, and are 
■8 See above, pp. 300-302. 
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sententiotis and moralistic. He is fierce agaiiiBt women and 
against the Roman Church. In his use of proverbial material, 
be sometimes reminds the reader of Heywood." In the gather- 
ing of his anthology, he overlo<*ed little; whatever may be his 
shortcomings, he deserves the credit of having achieved an 
inclusive r4sum£ of the epigram at that time. 

The publication of the Flowers of Epigrammes ends the first 
period in the history of the English epigram. The species 
ceases to be cultivated for fifteen years, and when it begins 
again, it is under new auspices and in a new manner. In the 
first section of this chapter we discussed the relation of Martial 
to the popular epigram, comprised in the work of Crowley and 
Heywood. In the present section we have been dealing with 
epigrams addressed to a select audience, by men who felt to 
the full the new impact of the Renaissance, yet in whom the 
Middle Ages were still operative. Naturally, inevitably, the 
authors of the period combined the two points of view, the 
medieval and the Benaissance ; and neither was favorable to 
Martial. His 'lewdness,' lightness, easy-going tolerance, were 
opposed to that moral earnestness which was supposed to be the 
duty of poetry when poetry was required to teach moral lessons ; 
hia indifference to love repulsed men whose chief admiration 
was given to Italian verse ; he was neither improving nor roman- 
tic. His literary skill they might have admired, but could not 
imitate. 

On the other hand, the Greek Anthology was admirably , 
suited, with its gnomic verses and its love-poems, to their taste ; 
and the neo-Latin epigram, whether ftdlowing the Qreek or 
drawing its matter and spirit from the Middle Ages, waa a 
product of the same mental condition as their own. Further- 
more, when we read the lyrics of the 'new poetry,' with thei]f 
prolixity and their extravagance, their triteness and common- 
places, their experimental efforts, in which the effort is so 



An Hunters breakfast eheefeet is, 

» Lawiers dinneT best: 
Monkes drinkriigs, Murdi&aiits nippers flne 

mnnount and passe the rest. 
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generally more praiseworthy than the achievement, we cannot 
wonder that Martial was not influential : we wonder rather that 
epigrams were attempted at all, and we understand why so few 
were not failures. However, in the contributors to Tottel and 
their followers, we can trace the feeble beginnings, under adverse 
circumstances, of a tradition of the epigram not without possi- 
bilities. These possibilities were destined not to be realized. 
The spirit of the chief Elizabethans was not friendly to the 
epigram. 

3. Elizabethan Poetry and the Epigram 

A year after Kendall's Flowers of Epigrammes, Lyly's 
Euphues was published ; another year and the Shepheards Calen- 
der appeared. The opening years of the next decade were 
marked by the composition of the Arcadia and Astrophel and 
Stella. The Elizabethan age was at its height, and the epigram 
was forgotten. Yet the fifteen years after Kendall, when the 
epigram ceased altogether, are of extreme importance in the 
history of the genre, for the reason that the reaction against this 
period first brought the epigram truly into fashion. The salient 
features of the time are sufficiently indicated by the four titles 
which begin this paragraph. The age, in its literary taste, waA 
at the very antipodes from Martial ; imaginative and idealistic, 
living on high emotional levels, usually extravagant and often 
fantastic, not seldom unreal, artificial and inflated, it would have 
none of his realistic and cynical spirit, of his commonplace and 
often repulsive subject-matter, or of his terse and polished style, 
rhetorical but unpoetical. It is easy to see why Martial was not 
popular ; and it is not difficult to see why the epigram as a form 
was neglected. The epithet applied with most frequency to the 
Elizabethan age is "expansive," and the epigram lends itself 
ill to "expansion." Less restrictive forms offered a medium of 
expression more suited to the temper of the times. The impulse 
was essentially lyrical, and found an outlet in the pastoral, the 
sonnet, the madrigal, and the song and 'air.' 
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Even so, tlie epigrtun was oot entirely unknown in the 
"spacious age." Spenser himself published three Anacreontic 
epigrams, each of which tells a fanciful little incident of Cupid.*" 
And the courtly poets, such as Oxford, Dyer, Qreville, Sidney, 
Balegh, Essex, often wrote in a sententious strain which has led 
some people to term their work 'epigrammatic' The epithet 
is applicable only in its looser modern sense; they produced few 
epigrams, as we are using the word. These few are almost all 
of the reflective type, as a rule melancholy in tone, in praise of 
solitude, poverty, peace, and the like." Ralegh's are of^^the 
highest quality; he has the pointed brevity, the condensation, 
the inacriptional quality, the seriousness and passion, which 
make a poem of an epigram.*^ 

Another epigrammatic strain is found in the madrigal in its 
later development. It tended more and more in form toward 
the epigram, and came often to borrow its material from epi- 
grammatic literature, especially from the Greek Anthology and 
imitations of it. Davison's Poetical Rhapsody contains two 
epigram-madrigals derived indirectly from the Anthology and 
illustrative of this tendency." The union of the madrigal and 

*« For theap, and for the nix so-called epi^ams nhich appeared in Van 
der Noodt'B Theatre for Wortdlinga, 1569, see the followiag: Lee, Eli^. 
Sonnets in English Gamer, I, ixivi, icii; B. E. Neil Dodge, ed,, Camfiridge 
Spenser, pp. 717, 764; E. de Silincourt, ed., Spenser's Hinor Foems, 
pp. xivii, 417 ff, 4S4 ff. 

*' A ^od example is the Earl of Oxford 's epigram debating the charma 
of "a kingdom, or a, cottage, or a grave," with its three answers; or 
Essex's "Happy nere he could Goish forth his fate": J. Hannah's Poem* 
of Baleigh. Wotton, etc., Aldine ed., pp. 147, 177. 

"See To his Son, On (ft« Cards and Dice, "What is our lifel The play 
of pasaioD," "Even such is time, that takes in trust"; nannah, op. eit., 
pp. IS, 19, 29, 64, 56, for Balegh's epigrams. 

•>Ed. A. H. Bullen, I, 139 and note: Inscrtptioit for the Statue of 
Dido, bj F. Davison, from a madrigal by Ouarini after an epigram by 
Ausonius; and I, S9, No. 2 and note, a madrigal from Buchanan's Latin 
epigram (Lib. I, Epig. 30) after a Oreek epigram. 

As an instance of how epigrammatic in form the madrigal became with- 
out borrowing from any epigram I quote the following; 
Crowned with flowers I saw fair Amaryllis 

By Thyrsis sit, hard by a fount of crystal; 
And with her hand, more white than snow or lilies, 

On sand she wrote, "My faith shall be immortal"; 
And suddenly a storm of wind and weather 
Blew all her faith and sand away together: 
quoted from Scbelling, Elii. Lyric*, p. 155; found in Byrd's Psaims, Songs, 
and Sonnets, 1611. 
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the epigrsm reached its completion in the work of Drummond 
of Hawtbomd^i, who, though later than the period we are dia- 
cusaing, is recf^nized as essential); an Elizabethan. One section 
of his Poema, 1616, is headed' Madrigalls and Epigrammes; and 
it is evident, since there is no way of telling which the author 
regarded as which, that to him the two forms were indistinguish- 
able. Many of his epigram-madrigals are not only epigrammatic 
in form, but are derived, directly or indirectly, from epigram* 
matic literature.** By Drummond 's time, indeed, the madrigal 
had practically taken over one line of descent, one species, of 
the epigram, that, namely, which originated in the more poetic 
pieces of the Anthology and came down through the work of 
AuBoniuB and the earlier Renaissance Latinists. One reason 
for this phenomenon lies in the fact that by that time the epi- 
gram proper had become so strictly associated with the prosaic 
themes and realistic treatment, as we shall see, of social satire, 
vulgar humor, and personal abuse, that one entire branch, and 
that the most beautiful, of the epigram was cut ofF from it. But 
this higher type, instead of ceasing to affect English poetry, 
became incorporated in the English madrigal. 

In general, then, the great age of Elizabethan poetry was 
not favorable to the epigram, if we take as the ' great age ' what 
were certainly the most typical years of the Queen's reign, 
namely, those that separate the Skepheards Calender from the 
second appearance of the Faerie Queen. This period, however, 
contained within itself the seeds of an inevitable reaction ; and 
it is with that reaction that we have now to deal. 

**See Drnrnmond's Poetical Works, ed. L. E. KsBtneT, text I, 90-135, 
notes I, '226-242. Moat of the TsrueB in question h&d already appeared in 
the 16141 ed.; see variant readingti, \oe. cit. The following' are derived 
from epigrams: No. 1, from Tebaldeo; No. 28, from PanigaTola; No. 51, 
from Volpi ; No. 62, from Zanchi; No. 42, from Tobourot; No. 40, from 
Bonsnrd, nltimatelj from the Greek. Nob. 6 and T of the posthumous poems 
(Kattner, II, 178) may be either from madrigals by Mauritio Moro or from 
Latin epigrams by Alciati and Sannazsro. 
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THE EPIGRAM FROM 1590 TO 1600 

1. The Anti-Elizabethan Reaction 

The decade from 1590 to 1600 is of nnusual interest and 
importance in literary history, for the reason that in those years 
there came suddenly to life a vigorous reaction ag-ainst the kind 
of literature which had dominated the I580'b, a reaction in 
which the most eminent flgiires were Donne and Jonson, but 
which was far too general to have been the work of any two 
men. This reaction marked a cardinal point in the history of 
English literature. On one side, under Donne's auspices, it 
anticipated the coming of the metaphysical school ;* on the other, 
under Jonson's, the beginnings of the ao-called classical school 
which ran through the seventeenth century and dominated the 
eighteenth. Not poetry only, but all forms of literature were 
affected. The remote and often insubstantial imaginings of the 
mid-Elizabethans, with their prolixity and their profusion of 
decorative ornament, were replaced by realism satirical and 
critical, by intellectual and ingenious compression of style, by 
sanity and common sense. Men of letters returned from the 
airy domains of fancy to earth and common day; and what they' 
found did not please them. 

1 F. E. SehelUng (Site. Lyrics, p. xzi) eotnplainB of those "who still 
persist with Dr. Johnson in regarding this great poet [Donne] as the founder 
of a certain 'Metaphysical 8«hool of Poetrj.' I believe, howerer, that 
Schelling means only to emphasize the point that Doaae in his own daj 
stood alone, that his followers belong to a later generation, and that 
therefore Donne cannot be held to have aimed eonsciouslj at the founding 
of a new school — in all which respects, of coarse, Donne differs from Ben 
Jonson. That Donne, neTerthelets, was one of the two men who ezert«d 
most influence on the Ijric of the seventeenth century, no one surelj would 
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This change is obvious in prose literature. The typical prose 
product of the eighties had been the courtly pastoral romance, 
which continued into the nineties but no longer held the field. 
The later decade is signalized by the appearance of realistic and 
picaresque fictirai, in the work of Greene, Naahe, and Deloney. 
A similar phenomenon is the popularity of what may be termed 
the literature of repentance, of which Greene was the most 
eminent and voluminous producer. The advent of the new spirit 
is clearly marked in his work : his Menapkon, 1589, was followed 
in the next year by his Mourning Oarment and Never too Late. 
Still another sign of the times is the large growth of social satire 
in prose. This form, to be sure, had never altogether died out ; 
Qosson and Stubbes were writing in the seventies and eighties, 
and Lodge's Alarum tigainst Usurers appeared in 1584. But 
the writings of Chettle, Greene, and Nashe in the nineties, and 
later of Dekker and others, evince a new and widespread taste 
ioT productions of this sort. Another witness to the new taste 
is the outbreak of acrid controversies and "Flytings, " political, 
literary, personal, of which the Marprelate quarrel and the 
Harvey-Nashe afl^air offer examples. A little later the spirit 
which caused the reaction manifested itself, in different mold 
and on a different literary level, in collections of essays and 
characters. 

In the drama the reaction is somewhat less marked and comes 
a little later than in the other literary forms, perhaps because 
producers and managers are always inclined to cling conserva- 
tively to what they know the public likes. However, the ten 
years in question saw a marked change on the stage : from the 
high romance of Marlowe, Peele, and Greene, to the realism 
and the satire of Jonson, Chapman, and Marston. Between 1590 
and 1600 lie the beginnings of the vogue of such domestic 
comedies as Dekker's Shoemakers' Holiday (1599), of such 
domestic tragedies as Arden of Feversham (before 1592), of the 
comedy of humors. Every Man in his Humour belonging to 1598. 
The plays connected with the "war of the theatres," 1598-1602, 
naturally contained a large satirical element. The stage was 
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by DO means immune from the new spirit. Shakespeare's rela- 
tion to the anti-Elizabethan reaction is a fascinating subject, but 
one upon which, unfortunately, I can scarcely touch here. In 
Jaques of As Yoti Like It, he ridicules the mood of the reaction, 
but in 1600 he himself fell under its sway and turned to the 
composition of tragedies and bitter comedies. No better illustra- 
tion of the change conld be found than the difference between 
Tamburlaine with its literally unbounded gusto for life, and 
King Lear with its detestable world of horror. But above all, 
to any one who would understand the spirit of 1600, a careful 
study of HanUet is to he recommended ; there is to be found the 
most masterly interpretation of that depression and di^fust — 
especially self-disgust — that united loathing of rottenness and 
fascination with it, that exacerbation and torment of self and 
others — which were so characteristic of the time. To many 
Englishmen "this goodly frame, the earth," had come to seem 
"a sterile promontory.'" 

As for non-dramatic poetry, the earlier years of the decade 
marked the heyday of the sonnet and the close of the pastoral 
fashion. Other highly favored Elizabethan forms had been the 
the romance and the romantic allegory, the elegy, and the erotic 
narrative poem such as Vernis and Adorns. Against what 
seemed to them the inflation, the unreality, and the lack of 
sincerity in this verse, men now protested. Donne began to 
produce lyrics which gave the effect of actuality by the force- 
fulness of a style intense, contracted, and highly intellectualized. 
Jonson began to inculcate the virtues of sanity and lucidity, 
restraint and finish. But there was no more striking and sig- 
nificant phenomenon in the world of letters than the sudden 
appearance and popularity of the classical satire, modeled on 
Juvenal and Perstus, and the classical epigram, modeled on 
Martial. In this decade collections of epigrams were published . 
or at least written by Sir John Davics, Sir John Harington, 
Edward Guilpin, Thomas Bastard, and John Weever; while 

1 On the drama, see Schelliag-, Elit. Drama, especially ehaps. 7, 10, 11. 
For M&iBton's relation to the reaction see M. 8. Allen, The Satire of JohH 
Maraton, especially pp. US ft., 1431., 158 ft. 
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satires were produced by Donne, Lodge, Hall, Marston, Ouilpin, 
and others of less note. It is interesting to note, as showing the 
close kinship between the two species, that not only do they 
flourish simultaneously, but that they had ceased to be written 
during precisely the same period, the satire having disappeared 
(except for Spenser's Mother Eubberde Tide) in the period 
between Oascoigne, 1576, and Donne 1593 1.* 

There is no lack of evidence that the reaction on the part 
of the satirists and epigrammatists was wholly conscious and 
intentional. Hall devotes the whole first book of the Yirgidemiae 
to ridicule of contemporary poetry, with its high-soaring flights, 
V its artificiality and unreality; he lampoons in turn heroic 
romance and romantic allegory, the pastoral, the extravagant 
sonnet, bombastic tragedy, and "lustful poetry, ' ' meaning 
apparently such works as Mero and Leander and Veniis and 
Adonis.' Guilpin puts the matter plainly : 

Hence with tliese fidlera nhose ojle battred lines 
Are panders anto tueta and food to nnueel 
Tbeir nhinipring BonuetB, paling elegies, 
Slaunder the Muwa, make the noild deepise 
Admired poeeie, marre reBcJotions ruffe. 
And melt true valour with lewd ballad staffe. . . . 
The Satjre onelj and Epignmuttist 
(CoQcisde Epigrame, and eharpe SatTrist) 
Edepe diet from thia surfet of exeesae, 
Tempring themselves from auch licenciousnea.s 

Sir John Dsvies ridicules the fashion of sonneteering in his 
OxUUng Sonnets: 

Tour judgement see with pitty, and with scome 
The bastard Sonnetts of these BTmers bace. 
Which in this whiskinge age are daily borne 
To their own shames, and Poetrie 's disgrace.* 



'Hall's Satirei, ed. 8. W. Singer, pp. 1-24; see also A Defiance to 
Envy, p. loix. 

' SIciaUtheia, reprinted by J. P. Collier; pp. 24-27, from Satyre Pre- 
ludium, which is all in a like strain. 

■ Complete Poenu, ed. Qrosart, 1878, II, 55. 
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Sir John Harington expresses the same opinion ; 

Oiie«, hf miBbap, tiro PoetB fell a 8qii4uiiig, 
The Sonnet «nd our Epigram comparing; 
And Fmutiit having long demur 'd upon it, 
Yet at the last gave Bentence for the Sonnet. 
Now, for Hnch censure, tUa chiefs defence is, 
Their eugred tast best like his likresBe aenseB. 
Well, though I grant Sugar majr please the taat, 
Yet let my verse have salt to make it last.' 

To account for this sudden change which swept over England 
at the close of Queen Elizabeth's reign is no easy matter; at 
present it is probably impossible. But one thing is certain : it 
was no mere shift of literary whim or fashion. Its causes lie 
deep in the experience of the English people — experience politi- 
cal, religious, economic, social, spiritual, and intellectual.* We 
may, however, be able to discern some of the causes which are 
particularly related to the epigram and thus to shed some light 
on the subject. 

The year of the Spanish Armada marks a turning point in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. From 1588 on, the opposition 
between the government and Parliament grew more intense, until 
finally in 1601 the Queen was forced to capitulate to the dissatis- 
faction of the people. During this period, in the words of A. F. 
Pollard,' Elizabeth "loses touch with her people; Crown and 
Parliament come into sharper conflict ; the breach with puritan- 



a Harold V. Bouth's remarks are good, so far a« they go: "B7 the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, a senee of disilluaionment was pervad- 
ing the nation, caused, partly, by the corruption of the govemiiig classes, 
and, even more, by the bitter social and religious aDtagonisms among the 
people themselves. They began to lose faith in high ideals and heroic 
sentiments, and, as the passions and deeds of men lost their hold on the 
imagination, the petty curiosities and materialised intereats, inseparable 
from city life, came out of the shadow." Comb. EUt. Eng. Lit., IV, 381. 

Bouth also (ibid., p. 370) discusses the "conflict between the traditions 
of medieval Christianity and the Qraeco-Oriental morality advocated by the 
clasaics of the silver age." 

See also his account of the effect of the growth of London and of wealth, 
p. 362. 

• PoM. Hilt, of England, VT, 458. 
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ism Tndens ; there is even a rebellion in London, and Protestants 
look forward to a change of sovere^^." The Marprelate tracts 
give one sign of the religious difficulties, which, however, had to 
do with papists as well as puritans. The political and rcligioiu 
conflicts of the time may have little directly to do with the 
literary reaction; but the fact that there was trouble in the air 
no doubt intensified the feeling that the world was not as it 
should be. 

More powerful in rousing this feeling were the social and 
economic forces. These may be grouped under the headings of 
two of their main results: the growth of London and the rise in 
prices. The population of London increased with great rapidity 
during our period;^" the population in 1580 has been estimated 
at about 123,000,. at 152,478 for 1593-95, and at 224,275 for 
1605. This tremendous growth was the result of majiy causes. 
For one thing, after the fall of Antwerp in 1576, London b^an 
to assume her position as the center of the world's trade, and 
an era of immense commercial prosperity set in. The mercantile 
classes were much more thriving than the agricultural ; and the 
inevitable result was that a human tide flowed into the capital. 
Furthermore, with the highly centralized government set up by 
the Tudors, the Court had assumed a new importance. Attached 
to it were the great households of the eminent noblemen. Lon- 
don became the place where advancement and wealth were to be 
won; and youi^ men flocked thither to make their fortunes. 
They entered the Inns of Court; they attached themselves to 
the Court in various capacities, or entered the military service 
of the nation. This class of young men about town is of extreme 
importance in the history of literature; they became the sup- 
porters and patrbns of letters, the subject of much writing, and 
often authors in their own right. They are the "gallants" and 
tbe "gulls" of whom we hear so much; and most of the authors 
of satires and epigrams — Donne, Hall, Davies, Harington — 
belonged in their younger years to this class. There was an 

' Blactavod '■ 
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eDOrinous increase in wealth among merchants and courtiers; 
but an even greater increase in expenditures, beyond what most 
men could afford. This extravagance was in part due to the 
temper of the age, but even more, probably, to the fact, that, 
lacking other opportunities of investment, men invested their 
newly acquired i;icbes in personal effects. "Their wealth was 
converted into gold plate, jewellery, and rich apparel, till Lon- 
don became the city of fantastic costumes and extravagant 
ostentation."" A natural accompaniment of this state of affairs 
was extravagance in conduct, of which the contemporary social 
literature gives us many vivid pictures. And so conditions were 
ripe for satire; after an unprecedented influx of wealth, the 
town was full of nouveaax riches, of persons whose standards 
in other matters had not risen so rapidly as their financial 
resources; vice was flourishing, and to many sober observera 
the age seemed to have cast off the last restraint. 

We hear little of the other side of the picture ; but that there 
was another side we have evidence enough. During this period 
of prosperity the cost of living had soared; prices had at least 
quadrupled during the century.'^ Partial causes for this 
phenomenon were the large increase in the amount of gold and 
silver in circulation, due to the spoliation of America, and the 
monopolies on the necessities of life — e.g., salt and steel — granted 
to courtiers and favorites. No doubt also the influx of wealth 
from foreign commerce is partly responsible. It is significant 
that in the decade of special interest to us there was another 
reason for the dearness of grain; the five years 1594^1598 
inclusive were times of scarcity, 1597 being a ' ' veritable 
famine," when the price of grain reached a point not equalled 
for a haif-century afterward." This increase in the cost of 



'■ H. V. Routb, Camb. Higt. Eng. Lit., XV, 362. 

■* E. P. Cheyrej, Industrial and Social History of England, p, 171. 
Thorold BoRers {Six Centuries of Work and Wages, p. 388) eBtimatea that 
the price of grain had incresBed from five to seven fold during the centurj. 
For great increasee due to moDOpoliee, Bee Pollard, op. dt., p. 474; W. Cun- 
ningham, Grnwth of English Industry and Commeree, II, i, 58-77. 

13 J. E. T. Rogers, Six Centuries, p. 388. 
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living Qatnrolly caused hardship to many classes of the popula- 
tion. The rural classes, whether landowners or laborers, did 
not share to the full in the prosperity; fixed incomes did not 
keep pace with prices, nor did wages. It has even heen estimated 
that prices rose eight to fifteen times as rapidly as wages." The 
process inevitably resulted in evil social conditions, which 
called forth a body of social legislation at the end of Elizabeth's 
reign, in 1597 and 1601. Laws were passed to check enclosures 
and to remedy the decay of husbandry and tillage, to create a 
system of poor relief, and to deal with the problem of vagabond- 
age." Because we hear comparatively little of these troubles 
in contemporary verse, we must not suppose that they had little 
effect in increasing the bitterness and irritation generally ex- 
pressed. The very contrast with the obvious luxury of the 
wealthy wonld strengthen the sense that the world was out of 
joint. 

All these factors, political and economic, fail, however, fully 
to account for the tone of the reaction. In some of the satirical 
writing then produced there is an acerbity and an exasperati(»i, 
a morbid delight in filth and nastiness which makes one think of 
the dog returning to his vomit — one aspect of Hamlet's spiritnal 
condition. The canses of this spiritual state lie too deep in 
human nature and human experience for me to hope to account 
for them ; I can only suggest a line of explanation. The difficul- 
ties of the early seventeenth century must be entered on the 
debit side in casting the account of the Renaissance. The 
Elizabethan era. It is commonly and truly said, was an "age of 
expansion"; we must not forget that many of its expandings 
were at great cost, and that the seventeenth century had to 
pay the bill. The conflict of medieval Christianity with neo- 
paganism is not by itself a sufficient explanation, thoi^h it 
contains a truth. The mental furniture of the period was indeed 
unharmonious and incmgruous, when Platonic philosophy, 
Aristotelian ethics, and Christian religion, not to speak of sheer 

1* J. £. S^mei, in Social Bttgland, III, 545. 
1* Pollard, op. eit., p. 469. 
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hedonism, had to abide together unrecc i 
We need not wonder that the inner coi 
ness, melanchtdy, and sudden convers i 
finer spirits of the Renaissance from ". 
John Donne at the end. The only wa- 
was to yield oneself without reflection 
Marlowe seems to have done, to the ci 
time. 

For the tendency of the Renaiss 
inward. It failed to keep proportion be 
inner life. Its self -development, so Ian! 
one-sided ; and perhaps the side cm wh 
more essential of the two. Probahly in 
as good an expression as any of the El 
high enough and difficult enough, to be ■ 
unsatisfactory. It is the ideal of the ' 
to be attained by the gradual acquisitic 
accomplishments. It could not yield 
because it lacks the inner unity wbicli 
domination of character by one ruling 
magnetize and focus a man's whole na 
acter not an. organic growth but a con;' 
conduct and action it tried to r^ulate 
standards, not concerning itself with th< 
the impulses that lead to action. Ot 
dominant passion, it too was directed 01: 
development, not in the sense of a stri 
forces which may be made powerful c. 
unify man's desires and faculties, but 
the sense of a complete culture, a develo] 
each for its o>wn sake. And lacking otfa 
it too often sought for satisfaction in t 
fame and reputation, or in mere sense 
was essentially egoistic and self-seeking, 
failed not seldom to yield happiness or < 
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The objective and outward tendency of the centmy was fos* 
tered by circumstances. The increase in wealth gave it material 
means and opened to it many opportunities, in the way of educa- 
tion, travel, the gratification of artistic taste, and the iike. The 
removal of medieval religious checks and inhibitions allowed it 
free play. The majority, who took little thought of ideals, must 
have been more affected by these than by any other conditions. 
They had Renaissance tastes, they had the means to gratify 
them, and nothing held them back. "Expansion" with them 
must have meant chiefly obeying their impulses and doing as 
they pleased. No doubt in this fashion, as we are often assured 
was the case,' all their traits and abilities were brought into play 
and highly developed ; but the spectators, as they have left 
unequivocal record, often failed to find the unimpeded exhibition 
of human nature a lovely spectacle. The modern advocates of 
unhindered development of personality who have made a cult 
of the Renaissance would do well to read some of the literature 
which was called forth at its close, even the obscure productions 
of the satirists and epigrammatists. Only the failure of the 
Renaissance can explain what followed." 



i°A parallel passage from Alden's Bise of Format Satire (p. 229) may 
be quoted: "There is abuDdaot evidence in EliiabethOD literature, particu- 
larly in the drama, of laxity of morala Buch as one associates unnilliuglj 
vrith a period of such splendor. This is of course to be nttributed not, as 
in the Some of Juvenal, to the rottenness of decadent society, but to the 
luBty exuberance of life at the end of the siitecnth century. The treaaurea 
of antiquity had been spread open before the western world ; the treasures 
of new end unconquered worlds further west bad been added to these; and 
the restrictions of a paternalistic religion had been removed by the throw- 
ing off of the 70k(> of Bome. It was inevitable that there should come a 
new sense of fullneaa of life and liberty of action which, in spite of ita 
blessings, should show between its rising waves dark abysses into which 
one does not like to look too long. Independence and intensity of life 
mark Elizabethan England in both her virtues and her vices." 

As to the phenomena I fully agre*, but I cannot accept Alden's expla- 
nation. It is really a question of phraseology: What he terms "lusty 
exuberance" and " indepeniience and intensity of life" signifies to me 
siiApIy that in that period more than at other times men of unusual capat^ty 
and force — and ordinary men as well — did just as they pleased. Whenever 
men abandon themselves to their emotions am! impulses, one fandes things 
are likely to get lively. I find further that the Elizabethans themselves 
derived from their way of life little ultimate satisfaction, and that the 
emotional and spiritual exhaustion which followed the collapse of the 
Ben&issance was an inevitable nemesis on their "liberty." 
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We find, then, at the end of the sixteenth century, two at 
least of the conditions which we laid down as necessary to a 
general appreciation and imitation of Martial. We find a time 
of disillusionment and skeptici^n, sophisticated and cynical, 
such a one as, having lost faith in all save the concrete and the 
obvious, holds up realism as the end of art. The men of those 
days were prepared to sympathize with Martial's spirit; and 
because of the growth of London and of luxury — and perhaps 
also of poverty — they were ready to take an interest in his 
subject-matter. In particular, among the young men connected 
with the Court and the Inns of Court were to be found con- 
ditions most favorable to the epigram of social satire. These 
men formed a sort of clique or coterie; they were interested 
in letters, both as critics and as writers, clever young men of 
taste and talent; and their own lives furnished them with the 
most admirable material. The time was ripe for the imitation 
of Martial ; the success of that imitation, of course, would depend, 
on the ability of the English epigrammatists to perceive and to 
appropriate Martial's literary art— rand on that point we must 
defer judgment until we have examined the epigrams composed 
between 1590 and 1600. 



2. Sir John Davies 

Sir John Davies was bom in 1569, was educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford, and entered the Middle Temple in 1588. 
That he fully shared the life of the young literary gallants of 
the time his epigrams alone would prove, even if we did not 
know the story of his expulsion for cudgeling a fellow-student, 
which resulted in his retiring to Oxford and writing his best 
known poem, Nosee Teipsum. The date of publication of his 
epigrams is uncertain. They appeared in the same volume with 
Marlowe's translation of Ovid's Amores, according to the title- 
page at "Middleborough," though it is thought that the book 
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was really published in London. The probable date is 1593-94.'^ 
The limits of compositlcH] are indicated as 1591 and 1596 by an 
allusion in Epigram 48 to Harington's translation of Ariosto, 
published in 1591, and by an allusicHi in Harington'a Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax, 1596, to Davies' Epigram 29." 

With Davies the English epigram comes into its own — not 
that it reaches the first rank of excellence or that it« literary 
form is fully developed, but that under his hand it assumes its 
prevailing character as a medium of social satire. His material 
he draws from the ordinary London life of his day, the life of 
the fops and gallants with whom he associated. He talks of 
dicing, haberdashery, tobacco, play-houses, prostitutes, "gulls," 
b^-pits, contemporary poets, Banks's horse, and what not. 
The spectacle of this life fills him with amusement, not with 
moral indignation, and he treats it lightly with wit and humor, 
with satire and sarcasm, not with downright invective. Except 
for the Latin names, be has made his work thoroughly English. 
That is, he has learned from Martial how to treat London as 
Martial treated Rome. 

Of Davies' method of imitating Martial and adapting him to 
his own environment I quote the followii^ as examples : 

In Brunum, Epigram 32 

Bruuus, which deema bimaelf a fairs aweet youth. 
Is thirty nine yearea of age at least; 
Yet WHS he Derer, to confesae the truth, 
Bnt a dry starreling' when he was at beat : 
This gull was sicke to shew bin night-cap fine, 
And bia wrought pillow over-Bpread with lawno; 

But hath been well since his griefe'fl cause hath tine 
At Trollup 's by Saint Clement 'a Church, in pawne. 

1' I have used DavieB' Complete Poems, ed. Groaart, 2 vola., 1876. Ths 
epigrama are included in Dyce'e ed. of Marlowe, 1658. The date of the 
Elegies and Epigrams ia given in Camh. Hixt. Eng. Lit., IV, 568, aa 1590; 
by Sir Sidney Lee, article "Marlowe" in D. tf. B., aa ca. 1597; by A. H. 
Bullen, article "Davies" in D. ff. B., a£ ca. 15B3. See laat cited article 
for Daviea'a life; alao Groaart 'a biography in Puller Worthies Library. 

>B Cbiswick reprint ot Metam. of Ajax, 1814, p. 42. See Dyce 'a KarIoiD«, 
pp. 364, 35B; Groaart 'b Davies, 1S76, II, 14-45, 29. 
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Uartial, II 16 
ZoilaH ae^otat: fauunt banc stragnla febrem. 

si fuerit sanus, coccina quid (acientt 
quid torus a Nilo, quid Sidone tinctuB olentil 

osteadtt itnltaa quid nisi morbus opeaf 
Quid tibi cum medicief dimitte Machaonas omnia. 

TIB fieri sanust stragula aume mea. 

Davies' description of a "gull" in his second epigram is 
an obvious imitation of Martial's acconnt of a "bellus homo": 
Of a GuU, Epigram 2 
Oft in my laughing rimM, I name a GuU : 
But tbia n«w terme will maoj questiooB breed; 
Therefore at first I will eipresBe at full, 
Who ia a true and perfect Gn)l indeed: 
A Qull is he who feares a valvet gowne, 
And, when a nench is brave, daree not epeak to her; . . . 
A gull ia he which weares good handsome cloatha, 
And stands, in Presence, streaking up his haire. 
And flUa up his unperfect speech with oaths, 
But speaks not ooe wise word thronghout the yeare; 
But to define a Gnll in termea precise, — 
A Gull is he whick seemes, and is not wise. 

Martial, III 63 
Cotile, bellus homo es: dicunt hoc, Cotile, mnltL 

audio: sed quid ait, die miki, bellus bomot 
'Botlns homo ext, flezoa qui digerit ordine erinea, 

balsama qui semper, cinnama semper olet; . . . 
Quid narrasf hoc est, hoc est, homo, Cotile, bellnsl 

res pertricosa est, Cotile, belles home. 

An interesting illustration of how English Davies is and yet 
how like Martial is the following: 

/n CtprutB, Epigram £2 
The fine youtb Qprius ia more tierse and neate, 
Then the new garden of the Old Temple is; 
And still the newest fashion he doth get, 
And with the time doth change from that to this; 
He weares a bat of the flat-erowoe block, 
The treble ruffes, long cloake, and doublet French; 
He takes tobacco, and doth weare a lock. 
And wastes more time in dressing tken a wench : 
Yet this new fangled youth, made for these times, 
Doth above all praise old George Gaacoine's rimes." 
i> Compare Hartial XI 90, on an admirer of Enuius; also Martial III 63. 
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Martial II 29 V 
Sufe, videa ilium subaellia prima terentein, 

enius et hinc laeet BtudDn^chata monui 
quaeqae Tjtoq totieuB epotavere laceraae 

et toga oou taetas viseere iueaa nives, 
eaiuB olet toto pinguie rama IfarcaUiano 

et splendent voIbo bracchia trita piln, 
Don hestema sedet Innata lin^ta plants, 

eoccina nou laeHum pingit aluta pedero, etc. 

A striking instance of the method of adaptation is to he found 
in the comparison of a 8ingl» verse of .Davies' with one of Mar- 
tial 's: "Bankes his horse is better knowne then he," Epigram 
48, and "Non sum Andraemone notior eaballo," X 9. 

On the other hand, more often than he borrows from Martial, 
or imitates him or adapts from him, Davies applies Martial's 
treatment to matter of his own experience. As instances show- 
ing how thoroughly Davies has adopted Martial 's point of view, 
take the following; 

In Titvm, Epigram 6 
Tittle, the brave and valoroun ^aung gallant, 
Three jeares together in this town hath beene; 
Yet mj Lord Chancellor's tombe he hath not seene 
Nor the new water-worke, nor the Elephant. 
I cannot tell the catue wittiout a smile — 
He hath beene in the Counter all this while. 

7n Flaecum, Epigram 18 
The false knave FlaccQB once a bribe I gave: 
The more f oole I to bribe eo false a knave : 
Bnt he gave bade m; bribe; the more foole he, 
That for m; folly did not couseo me. 

There is nothing in Martial that can be pointed out as a source 
for these; they show merely how well Daviea had Learned his 
lesson.^" 

^I append a table of additional parallels; 

Davies Martial Davies Martial 

I, v. 1 : II 22, III 4 1, TV. 2. 3 : II 8 

1, V. 7 r IV 49 1, vv. 13, 14 : X 33 

11 L II 41 22 : II 29 

23 : III 95 26 : IX 37 

28 : XII 17 34 : IX 73 

39 : IV 8, X 70 40 : IX 35 

In DavleB, Epig. 36 is a reference to an epigram bj Sir Thomas More, 
Cayley'a Memoirt, II, 346. 
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Unlike the earlier English epi^a: 
tial, Davies confines himself strictly 
the one hand, he has abandoned all th( i 
didacticism and moral, religious, ant 
he has turned from fabliaux, provert , 
Greek Anthology to develop a new tyj 
Martial. On the other hand, he has 
his epigrams, which number all told 
nothing corresponding to Martial's e] 
life, lines on works of art, or to the po 
dement in Martial. He found eviden I 
a new point of view, from which amv 
toward the social life about him ; and t i 
share by writing epigrams as nearly as 
Martial might have written, had he 1 i 
the 1590 's. 

In considering the form and style 
not forget that he was after all an ami 
or the point of view of either the sc : 
author. Therefore we need not expect 
of Martial's mode of expression. Or 
the Englishman's epigrams are simple 
His favorite form consists exclusively < 
person, the exposition containing a de: 
the conclusion his comment. The epi^ 
trate this type. Daries makes much let : 
forms which approximate dialogue, 
of five does he use the second persoi 
directly. Although not devoid of tht 
answer, and the quotation so frequent : 
ing is not pervaded by these devices, 
the ease and lightness of Davies' style, 
Martial's, resemble bits of conversatic 
effect of talking himself with his victii 
friend about a third person. Not thai 
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similitude in Davies' work; but this verisimilitude is due, not as 
in Martial to the structure of his epi^ams, but to another cause. 

This cause is Davies ' wealth of detail and his vivid descrip- 
tive power. When we read of Qella's ^een silk stockings and 
taffeta petticoat with gold fringe, or of "yonder melancholy 
gentleman" who is meditating, not on the Empire's struggle 
with the Turk or "the Irish mutining," but on his great black 
feather and a visit to Paris Garden or to the Cock Pit, we can 
hardly help believing in the reality of these persons." In fact, 
Davies' greatest art is exhibited in the individual portraits he 
draws by showing how one idiosyncrasy manifests itself in lan- 
guage, clothes, or action. There is much more of this use of 
specific detail in Davies than in Martial ; it is characteristic of 
him to develop an epigram by an enumeration of particulars. 
To this manner of writing is due Davies' comparative lack of 
terseness and concision. 

As Davies shows less variety and skiU than Martial in the 
structure and development of his epigrams, so does he also in 
the pointit^ of them. Not a few of Davies' compositions are 
entirely lacking in point. He relies chiefly for the effect of his 
conclusions on contrast and incongruity, intended to surprise 
the reader. Closer to Martial are such ironical innuendos, not 
uncommon in Davies, as that in the close of epigram 41 : 

By lawfull mart, Bud bj unlawful! stealth, 

PauluH, in Bpit« of envy, fortunate. 

Derives out of the Ocean bo much wealth, 

Ah he maj wel) inaintaine a lord's estate; 
But on the luid a little ^Ife there is, 
Wherein be drowneth all the wealth of his. 

But in general Davies' points are more obvious than Martial's, 
and less dependent upon manner of expression. 

The rhetorical devices of parallelism and repetition are not 
unknown to Davies. In several epigrams — Nos. 2, 28, 36, 37 — 
he uses repetition to heighten parallel structure. The first 

21 Epigs. 2S, 47. 
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fourteen lines of No. 19 end with the word dog; the first line 
of Nos. 28 and 30 is repeated as the last line. But his rhetoric 
is most like Martial's in Epi^am 18, quoted above, on the "false ' 
knave Placeue." These few instances, however, serve rather 
to emphasize the difterenee than the likeness, for Davies uses 
these devices not often and only for striking effect; his style 
is not colored and pervaded by them. Coneequently, his writing 
lacks the flash and finish of Martial's. 

The same statement holds of Davies' treatment of his verse. 
That effectiveness which Martial secures by fitting: his parallel- 
isms and repetitions into his verse structure, is necessarily want- ^ 
ing to Davies' writing. Yet Davies shows some sense of the 
relation between the structure of his epigrams and their verse 
form. He generally concludes his epigrams with a couplet con- 
taining the point, and in the body uses alternating rimes; a 
line, a couplet, or a stanza he allots to each elem^it of the 
epigram. In this respect also, as in the others of structure and 
rhetorical effectiveness, Davies' work marks a banning, but 
scarcely more, toward an approximation of Martial's literary 
form. The resemblance between the two is to be found rather 
in their choice of subject-matter and in their attitude toward it. 

Yet even in their spirit the two differ. Davies is the fresher 
in his enjoyment of men's absurdities and the keener in bis 
amusement at them; he is gayer, more light-hearted and high- 
spirited ; he is at once less tolerant and less jaded than Martial, 
and nowhere cries out, as Martial does with obviously sincere 
sickness of heart, at the life he had to lead. The explanatiui 
is that their lives were radically unlike. Martial was a parasite 
dependent for his bread on the whims of a corrupt society, 
Davies a young gentleman of independent means and assured 
position who threw himself into the life of London only because 
it gave him pleasure. Yet the interests of the two were iden- 
tical: the humorous or the vicious aspects of everyday life in 
the metropolis. 
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Davies received immediate recognition. Richard Carew in 
1595-96 1 wrote that if the reader wished an Ei^lish equivalent 
I for Martial, he must read ' ' Sir John Davies and others. ' '" Quil- 
pin in 1598 referred to Davies as "our English Martial."" 
Writing in the same year, Bastard made two references to 
Davies and preferred him to Heywood.'* Harington" and 
Thomas Freeman" also made complimentary allusions to his 
epigrams. This immediate popularity among "the better sort" 
to which in his last epigram he himself refers, shows that his 
writing was admirably suited to the taste of the time, at least 
among a certain portion of the literary class, the younger 
generation, namely, to which he himself belonged. The older 
epigram never found itself, never took root, whereas the new 
at once showed itself admirably suited to its environment." 



3. Sib John Hakington 

Sir John Harington beh>nged to the same class of society as 
Sir John Davies. He was bom in 1561, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, and entered Lincoln's Inn. He seems to have looked 
rather to the court than to the legal profession for advancement. 
His father was in Elizabeth's favor, and he himself was her 
godson. His position at court was not unlike that which Hey- 
wood had occupied: he apparently felt himself licensed as a 
sort of jester to amuse. By translating the most indecent episode 
of the Orlarido Furioso, he brought the Queen's displeasure upon 
his head ; she ordered him to retire until he had completed a 
rendering of the whole poem." It was published in 1591. 

^i^Eli^. CHt. E»»ayt, ed. G. O. Smitli, 11, 293. 

2^ Skialetheia, Collier 'h reprint, Epig. 20. 

s» ChTe»tolero>, Spenser Boo. Publ, Bk. II, Epig, IS, Bk. Ill, Epig. 3. 

" EpigraiM, Bk. Ill, No. 21, 1633 ed. 

^Eiibbe and a great Cast, 1614, part 2, Epig. 100; quoted in Djce'E 
MarJowe, p. 359, note. 

"'For DaTies' ¥et Other Twelve Wonders of the World, see below, 
p. 372. 

a» See article by Creighton in D. 2f. S. 
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Although the first collected edition of Harington's epigrams 
was not pnblished until 1618, six years after his death, we may 
suppose that he b^an writing them at about the same time that 
Davies was composing his, and that the bulk of them were 
written by 1600. The majority of those we are able to date 
fall in the years 1596-1600, and while this affords no proof that 
the rest were written at the same time, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that most of them were written while the author was 
at court, to amuse the private circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. If this be true, we may give as the general date of 
Harington's epigrams the years 1591-1599." 

We shall, then, regard Harington's work as approximately 
contemporary with that of Davies, the two of them being the 
pioneers in the new development of the epigram and preceding 
Guilpin, Bastard, and Weever. To be sure, the amount of 
influence exerted by Harington on his contemporaries is some- 
what problematical since his epigrams were first published in 
1618. No doubt they may have had a fairly wide circulation 

>B Refcreneea are to 1C33 ed. of Epigram*, bound in nith Orlando Fvr, 
1634. EpigB. u 85 and iii 26 are dated in title 1593 and 1595, iii 21 refera 
to Davies' Epig. 4S which in turn refere to trana. of OrU Fur. published in 
1591. The latest date we can flx is 1601; in iv 10 Harington refers to 
execution of Essex, which took place in that year. Other dates are: after 
1596, i 43-46, etc, referring to Metamorphons of Ajax, 1598; ii 64, S4 
referring to Bastard 's Chreitoterot, 159S ; ii 87 written on the eva of Esaei 'a 
eipedilon to Ireland in 1599; iv 6 written apparently whiie Harington was 
in Ireland in 158B. Reference in ii 36 to the Harvey-Naahe controversy, 
which flourished 1592-1597. If Harington was married ea. 1584 (see 
D. K. B.), then ii 72 and iv 4 were written ca. 1598, for in them ho says 
that he has been married for fourteen years. 

One epigram calls for separate diBCuasioti. It is i 42, an epitaph on 
Tarbervile, whose death has commonly been given ca. 1610, in accordance 
with the D. N.'B. (article by T. Seccombe). The only reason for this date 
is thue stated: "From the fact that the 1611 edition of the ^auEoonrM is 
labelled 'Heretofore published by Oeorge Turbervile, gentleman,' it may 
be presumed that the original author and compiler was dead prior to that 
year." Again, it is pointed out that Turbervile has verses at the end of 
Lazarillo de Tormes, 1596, trans, by David Rowland (not Rowlands, as in 
D. N. B.). But the first edition of this work was published in 1576, and, 
not being extant, may well have contained the veraes alluded to, inasmuch 
ae they are already in the I5S6 ed. (see article on David Rowland, D. S. B.). 
Since there is no evidence that Turbervile was living even so late as 1590, 
Harington's epitaph may well have been written some years before 1800. 
On Turbervile 's life, aee E. E. Rollins, Mod. Phil, XV, 535 B. 
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in manuscript ; yet it is noteworthy that we do not find imme- 
diate references to them, as we do, for instance, to those of 
Dalies. 

Harington's position as an English epigrammatist is one of 
some importance. For one thing, he has left a considerable 
body of work, consisting of 340 epigrams divided into four 
books. In the second place, he introduced a large quantity of 
Martial into English, in not wholly inadeqnate translations and 
imitations. He borrowed more directly than Davies from Mar- 
tial, and more largely than the other men treated in this chapter. 
He himself, in ii 30, acknowledges his thefts, saying, "I the 
, Romans rob, by wit and Art.'"" 

In general, Harington as a translator is uninspired but not 
quite incompetent. His command of his English medium is not 
so good as Davies', but better than Ouilpin's and Bastard's. 
The following are representative specimens of his work : 

Of Galla 'I goodly Perimigge : ii 66 

You see the goodlj' hayre that Qalla weares. 
'Ti9 certain her own hajr, who would have thought itt 
She tweares it ia her owne: and true she sweares, 
For hard b? Temirte-barre laat day she bought it. 
, So (aire a haire, upon to foule a forehead. 
Augments disgrace, and ahowen the grace is borrowed. 





Martial. All but a few 


ire unmJBtftkable borrowings; 


many are close tr»na- 




a the left indicate Harington 


s books; those on the 


right, Martial's: 






i 5: IX 81 


i 9, 10: III 61 


i 11; V 18 


i ai: II 32 


i 31: XI 35 


i 39: I 72 


i 4S: II 12 


i 84: II 44 


i 85: Spec. 4 


i 86: XII 34 


i 94: I 73 




ii 3: II IS 


ii 4: I 74 


ii 5: IV 69 


ii 9: VIII IT 


ii 10: I 81 


ii 14: IV 21 


ii 21: in 3 


ii 28: V 76 


ii 29: III 15 


ii 40: V 75 


ii 47: VII 65 


u 48: VI 41 


ii SO: I 99, 103, IV SI ii 51: IX 48 


u 66: VI 12 


ii 68: II 55 


ii 69: I 27 


ii 70: IV 15 


ii 73: IX 9 


u 75: VI 66 


U 94: I 85 


iii 3: II 21 






iv 1 : I 38 


iv 2: I 40 


iv 3: IX 14 


iv 16: I 75 


iv 29: XII 93 


iv 37: I 64 


iv SI: SuppoB. 5 


iv 52: I 19 


iv 56: XII 10 


iT 62: II 38 


iv 74: I 117, IV 72 


iv 81: V 61 
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Martial VI 12 
lurat etq>iUoB ease, quoB emit, buoh 
FabuUa: uumquid [ergo], Panle, peii i 

HaringtoD i 49 
How in 't, Don Pedros breath is atill p 
And that he never like himsolfo doth i 
I like it not, for Btill it is preBuin'd, 
Who smelleth ever irell, saels never wi I 

Martial II IS 
EBse quid hoc dicam quod olent tna bai : 

qnodqne tibi eat aninquam non alie 
hoc mihi auepeetum eat, qood olee behi , 

Postume, non bene olet qui bene aen 

The former of these parallels illustrates Hai 
fault in rendering Martial : his tendency to i ; 
to indulge in unnecessary explanation as if 
sort of implication would be obscure. In 1 1 
stitution of the third for the second person is 
the consequent loss in personal and colloq 
other hand, the final couplet of ii 66, which 
in Martial, shows that Harington has learn 
antithesis marked by alliteration and word pi \ 
Terse of i 49 he has succeeded in heighteniii 
sound to emphasize the paradox. Haringto: 
monly less successful; more frequently M 
diminished in the process of translation; ob' 
the loss of effectiveness in the following; 

Sith ;on do nothing aek, I nothing grai . 

Si nil, Cinna, petis, nil tibi, Cinna, negi ' 

Put not in any one too mtich belief: 
Yoni joj will be the leaae, ao will jrour j 

nolli tfl facioB nimiii aodalem; 
gandebis minus et rainna dolebia (XII I! 
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Like Davles a conscious partisan in the anti-Elizabethan 
reaction, Harington belongs to the new order of English epigram- 
matists.'^ He rarely indulges in general reflections on the 
wickedness of the age or in moral sententiousness. Petrarcan 
love and the manner of the Anthology are equally foreign to 
him. In no respect is he more typical of the new spirit than 
in the fidelity with which^ — and not in his translations only— he 
follows Martial, of whom he is a much more faithful, though less 
able, imitator than Davies. He includes in his work the types 
(of epigram cultivated by Martial: the laudatory, the reflective 
,and aphoristic, the epitaphs, and so on, as well as the satiric, 
'{although far the greater number of his compositions, of course, 
deal in humorous satire. He possesses all the distinguishing 
features of Martial, except those which depend on a high order 
of literary ability^ he has not Martial's occasional pathos and 
sentiment, and he has not succeeded in acquiring Martial's style. 
A cruder writer addressii^ a less sophisticated audience, be does 
not trust so much to irony and innuendo ; he is commonly lack- 
ing in terseness and concision; he favors, comparatively, the 
more obvious types of concluding point; his manner of writing 
has less of the brilliance that comes from the parallelism, the 
balance, the antithesis, and the other devices that show mastery 
of formal rhetoric. He has less than Martial of the colloquialism 
which lends ease and verisimilitude to the Roman's epigrams, 
for he makes less use of question, answer, and quotation, of the 
second person and direct address. Yet in all these matters, the 
difference is one of d^free only; in both subject-matter and 
form, Harington is more subservient than Davies to Martial, 
and for that reason in many respects offered a better basis for 
■the work of later epigrammatists. His very inferiority to Davies 
in originality may have proved a kind of benefit in tlje develop- 
ment of the English epigram. 

31 See above, pp. 329, 331. The circum stances of his tranalating the 
Orlando Furioso (above, p. 344) show that his motiveB were different from 
those which led such men as Spenser to imitate ArioBto. 
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For Harington, in spite of the greater 
of his epigrams, is inferior to Davies as an 
does not show Davies' independence in lear 
treatment of Kome how himself to treat eoi 
He has little of the graphic vividness, the 
which renders Davies' work witertainini 
although not devoid of references to coi 
stances, he is comparatively deficient in fresl 
Therefore, in spite of the devices which he 
Martial for particularizing his epigrams, t 
fact that he talks about himself and his ow 
Davies does, we get a less distinct notion of 

Harington also has connections with ot 
epigrammatists. He may have known Kendi 
knew Heywood.** Harington refers to Heyi 
instances uses the same proverbial material 
reminds the reader of Heywood's style. I 
on Harington, indeed, may have been com 
Davies, furthermore, Harington makes us< 
"mery jests"; to that extent he belongs les 
school of classical imitation, and serves ae 
connect the later with the earlier English e 



4. Edward Quilpin 

Davies' work in the development of th 
was continued by Edward Quilpin in Skia 
passage from this book has already been i 
Guilpin was a conscioxis inaugurator of tl 



M Compare Harington iii 37, "The Hennaphn 
p. 17, " HeimapfarodituB epeaketh"; and iv 8 with Ki 
a common source more probable than direct acquaii 
part with Kendall's book. 

»» Bee Harington i 29, iv 72, ii 56 (cf. Hoywood, J 
ii 102, 1 62, i 92 (cf. Heywood, Prov., Pt. II, chap, v 

■* Reprinted by J. P. Colliof, Misc. Tracti, Temp. 
For evidence of Onilpin'a autharship, see Collier's 
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reactioD,** Of the author almost nothing is known ; he tells us, 
in Epigrams 22 and 52, that he waa a Cambridge man and at the 
time of writing waa at one of the Inns of Court. Evidently, 
therefore, he belonged to the same class as Davies and Haring- 
ton. His volume contains seventy epigrams, followed by six 
satires." 
\ Ouilpin beyond question was a disciple of Bavies. The 
plainest piece of imitation is bis twentieth epigram, in which 
Davies is referred to as "our English Martiall" and which is 
an avowed copy of Davies' second epigram, a description of a 
"gull."*' There are several other unmistakable borrowings.** 
No reader of SkitUethda can fail to observe the general similarity 
of Quilpin's to Davies' epigrams, both in substance and in form. 
Our account of Davies' work, save for certain not unimportant 
reservations, will serve also for an account of Gullpin's. The 
latter also, with a wealth of detail, satirizes the social life of 
London; many of his epigrams are constructed of statements 
in the third person, with final comment; for his point he uses 
surprising contrast or incongruity. 

The first of our reservations concerns a difference in spirit 
and style. Quilpin manifests an intensification of the new 
realistic spirit ; he is sterner and harsher, and shows, for all his 
disgust, a liking of filth for filth's sake and a tendency to wallow 
in his own loathing. His work is more uniformly obscene than 
Davies'. He lays claim, indeed, to a high moral purpose: 

■B See abave, p. 330. 

*"At tlie end of the laat epigram are the letters "3. A.," from which 
Ur. Aldea {Formal Satire, p. 149) infers that "it is not necessar}' to Biip- 
poee that all of these epigrams were the work of the author of Stialetheia. ' ' 
I believe that these letters must be explained otherwise than as a signature. 
The stfle, which is strongly marked, seems the same throughout. 

9T This piece by Davies is an imitation of Martial III 65, which in turn 
Quilpin paraphrases in Epig. 38. 

*» The other parallels are : 
Ouilpin Davies 
17 : 27 
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Cottohmon to the Beader, Epigra: 
(Reader) when thou hast read this mm i 
Wherein my Muse swaggerB, as in ber ' 
I know these orphauts ebal be sooue i : 
Of every one, and unto death denouDC I 
And jnetl^r to, for thon canst not misui 
More then I will, these bastards of in; : 
I know they are passing filthy, scurvey 
I know they are rude, harsh, and unsav 
Viewing this sin-drownd world, I purpi ' 
Fhieick'd my Muss, that thus anmsi i 
She might beray onr folly-soyled age, 
And keeps decorum on a comidi stage, 
I care not what the world doth think, 
There lies a morral under my. leane p! ; 

As a matter of fact, Quilpin is no more a se i 
is Davies; his extreme bitterness is by no i 
true moral fervor. 

Similarly, as to style, in ctnitrast to Davit 
Guilpin's diction is sometimes crabbed, his co 
and his meter occasionally non-esistent. 
expression was evidently voluntary on Guil 
lines just quoted, he makes plain that he coi i 
as identical in f unction_wiJh_formaLaatire ; ai : 
the notion that "a satire was not to be so trac i 
flowing a poem as verse of other sorts. ' '" 

For our purpose the most important 
Guilpin and Davies is not in spirit and style, 
which Guilpin marks in the structure of h i 
true that Guilpin 'B favorite form is the sai 
it is also true that Guilpin mitbes a lai^er u; 
devices and therefore approximates more 
This is shown in Guilpin's employment of 
and answer for introduction, transition, and c 
address and the second person, and of excli 

s» See Alden, Formal Satire, pp. 102 ff, for a disov ■ 
euItiTatioQ of otoC!ii'itj_and_roui^uoBa by the early f ■ 
opinion that this tenden^~Iias been grossly ezaggera i 
existed, and that it may have been due to the critleal i 
prevalent. 
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57, Of Nigrina, for example, is closer to Martial's dialogue form 
than aoythmg of Davies; and this type is more frequent in 
Guilpin than in Bavies: 

Why should Nigrina weare her mask to muehl 
Her BkinH lawn's not so fine so soone to staine; 
Her tendrest poultrj maj entlure the touch; 
Her faee, face and ont-fac«, the wind againe: . . . 
And to be briefe, she being all plaine Jane, 
Whj is she mask'd to keepe that wbere is nooel 
O, sir! she's painted, and jon know the guise: 
Pictures are cnrtaind from the Tolgai ejes. 

These structural devices Guilpin learned directly, no doubt, 
from Martial; for there is snfBdent evidence that he was 
acquainted with Martial on his own account. I quote one 
parallel :"• 

To Livia (Epigram 4) 
Ijvia, I con thee thanke, when tbou dost kisse. 
Thou turn'st thy cheeke: see what good nature is! 
For well thou knowst thy breaths infection 
Able to turn my stomack upside down. 
Which when I thiuke on, but for manner's sake, 
I'U pray thee thy cheeke too away to take. 

Martial II 10 
Basia dimidio quod das mihi, Postume, labro, 

laudo: licet demas hinc quoque dimidium. 
vis dare mains adfauc et inerrabile munust 

hoc tibi habe totum, Postume, dimidium. 

40 other parallels with Martial are: 
Guilpin Martial 

18 III 9 

28 TX 10 

38 III 65 

45 IX 25 

58 V 60, XII 61 

The fourth parallel (4S:IX 25) is of special interest. Martial's is 
against a man who grew jealous when his cup-bearer was admired by the 
poet. Guilpin subatitntes the man 's wife for Us attendant. Kendall trans- 
lating the same epigram in the Floweri (p. 50) makes the same change. 
Furthermore, Collier identifies Quilpin with the "E. O." whose verses were 
prefixed to the Flowers. If Ouilpin wrote these tinea, he must in 159S hare 
been nearly forty-five. But iu Skialethcia are many indications (e.g., Epig. 
S£) that the author, like the other leaders of the anti -Elizabethan reaction, 
was a young man. And the change from cup-bearer to wife is too obvious 
to be significaut. 
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Only in respect to Btructure, however, does 
advance in the imitation of Martial ; his t 
appropriate to the epigram prevents his eve: 
tial's finish; his sava^ bittemees of temper i 
Martial and Martial's tme followers; and 
content to be merely a continuator of the woi 



5, Thomas Bastard 

In the same year as Quilpin's Skialetl 
Bastard published his Ckrestoleros. Sevt 
grammes," comprising some 285 pieces. He 
he studied at Oxford, and he lets us know 
writing he was a minister with a country • 
of Bastard's rural residence and of his pr; 
tance, not only as explaining the qualities ; 
showing that the epigram is entering a new 
cultivated by others than young men of '; 
London, and is being written primarily for 
the delectation of the composer's private 
discernible motive for Bastard's having ati. 
sition of epigrams is the hope of making a lit 
his pressing poverty," The epigram is pasi 
of professional writers. 

Bastard derived his theory of the epigraui 
most noteworthy remarks are in the introdu 
Lorde, Epigrames are a scarce worke, th^ 
fewe writers, and yet too many . . . yet ■ 
that my booke is of the fashion. , . . Tet h : 
have done something worthy the price of I 
taught Epigrams to speake chastlie ; besides , 
them with more gravitie of sence, and ba ' 

«i Reprinted in Spenser Soc Fvht, 47. 

»See iT 3, vu 22, 23. 

*> See especialljr i 2 ; there are allusions to bis j 
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olde libertie, not onely forbidden thera to be personall, but 
turned all their bitterness rather into sharpnesse. "** Critical 
eomtnent is also to be found in several of his epigrams, of -which 
I quote one: 

Ad leetorem, i 3 

^^ Header my booke fliee low, and comes not neere, 
The higher norld, utd the eelestiall aphure. 
Yet not BO low, but that it doth deapUe 
The earthee round liunpe, and farre above it flies. 
Thia ia the middle labour of mj pea. 
To drawe thee forth (Beader) a mappe of men." 

In his claim that be spares personal satire and depicts human 
nature, Bastard is following Martial, who says: 

Husc «ervare modum noatri novere libelli, 
parcere personia, dic^re de vitiia; 

non hie Centauroa, non Gorgonaa Harpyiaaque 
inveniea: hominem pagina nostra aapit.ifl 

Indeed, Bastard avows hie purpose of imitating Martial in the 
lines 

My booke is plaine, and wonld hare if it may, 

An engliah B«ader bnt a laline witt.*' 

In short, his object seems to have been to do what Davies and 
Harington had been doing: to produce an English counterpart 
to Martial. 

Nevertheless, the most outstanding peculiarity of the book 
is the patent unfitness of the author for the composition of 
epigrams. His conspicuous traits are all of other sorts, religious 
and moral fervor, didacticism, love of generalities, and lack of 

MWhen Bastard says that epigrams are both scares and fadiionable, 
we may take him to imply that the fashion was still so new that books of 
epigrams had not yet lud time to multiply. 

to See also i 1, ii IS, vi 28, vii 38, 40. 

M Martial X 33 (quoted on Bastard 'a title-page); X i. 

«i 7. ^ 
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wit and humor." Bastard sums up hia view of life when he 
says that his wish is for "a short life, Reader, and a long 
grave."** This melancholy despair is far from the point of 
view of either Martial or Davies; and this difference in funda- 
, mentals inevitably works itself out in the work of the three men. 
Bastard often inveighs against the sinfulness of this sin-ridden 
world, and against various vices — pride, gluttony, avarice, 
envy.'"' He shows many traces of bis theological training in his 
references to Biblical matters and in his use of the terms of ' 
scholastic philosophy." 

If I have stressed one side only of Bastard's work, explain- 
ing why be was not fitted to write epigrams of light social satire 
such as Davies',** Harington's, and Guilpin's, I would not have 
it supposed that he attempted none of this sort. On the con- 
trary, a third or a half of bis volume is made up of them. The 
point is that they are lacking in that definiteness, vividness, and 
cleverness which are essential to the success of the genre. In 
part this may be due to Bastard's rural residence; at any rate, 
he has not the eye for the humors of the metropolis which lends 
interest to the work of the others. His satire is vague and 
unindividuaL 

As to Bastard's relation to Martial, much has been implied 
in the preceding discussion. Only in two daas^ has Bastard 
anything in common with Martial, in his satire and in his 
eulogies, which are numerous but of little significance. He 
expresses bis high admiration for Martial in i 17 : 

*■ HaringtDu, ii 64, indicateB that eontemporaries were alive to Baatud's 
ibortcomiugs: 

Though dusty witB of this uiigratefull time 
Carpe at thy book of BpigraniB, and scoffe it: 
Yet wise men know to mix the Bwoet with profit 
Ib worthy praise, not onetj void of crime. 

"iv 38; eee also iv 32, 

so 8ee, e.g., i 19, ii 18, iv 7, 13. 

■I See, e.g., i 4, 6, vi 12. 

M Bastard '8 admiration of Daviea iM expreued in ii 15 and iii 3; and 
i 15 may be compared with Bavies, Epig. 24, for a hint of imitation. 
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De Poeta Martiati 
Hartiall, in eooth none eliould presume to mite, 
^-^..^^ Since time hath brought th; Epigrama to light: 

For through our writing, thine bo prais'de before 
Have this obteinde, to be comended more: 

Yet to our selveB although we winne no fame, 
Wee please, which get our naister a good name. 

No doubt Bastard did his best to follow Martial, although he 
could not achieve much success. His nearest approach to Mar- 
tial's spirit is in such epigrams as i ]3, on legacies he did not 
get," and in ii 13 : 

In Cacum 
Cacat, if any chance on him to call, 
Drawea forth the loafe and cheese, but if they eate 
A golden sentence he drawes forth withall. 
Friendship consisteth not in drinke and oieate. 

This in a goolden sentence I dare sweare. 

This sentence saves him many poand's a yeare.x 

I quote the latter because it shows Bastard 's closest approxima- 
tion to Martial without definite borrowing. As a rule, however, 
what Bastard and Martial have in common is due, not to any 
similarity in the minds or ideals of the two, but simply to out 
and out imitation on Bastard's part."" 

Bastard shows little or no sense of Martial's form and 
technique. His work contains little of Martial's effective rhetoric 
and little of Martial's terseness. A favorable example of 
Bastard 's writing is i 35 : 

Although Thergitei have a filthy face. 
And staring eyes, and little outward grace. 
Yet this he bath to make amend 's for all, 
Natvre herself is not more naturUI. 



isCf. Martial X 97. 

>t Martial often attacks niggardly hosts: see I 43, III J2, ; 
\s I append a list of parallels; 
Martial 

I 107, VIII 36 
III 37, XII 13 

II M, IX 46 
IX 78 
Vlir 35 

vm 18 
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Here is Bastard's typical structure: eipoeition in the third 
person, usually descriptive or narrative, with a conclusion con- 
taining the author's comment. Bat in general Bastard inclines 
to the more obvious kinds of point, when indeed he has any at 
all — ^when his 'point' is not mere abuse. He was unfitted both 
by nature and by environment to succeed in imitating Martial. 

6. John Weever 
The next volume to consider is John Weever 'a Epigrammes 
in the Oldest Cut and Newest Fashion, 1599." The book con- 
sists of seven "weeks," each week containing about twenty- 
three epigrams. McKerrow dates most of them about 1597—! 
Weever (bom 1576} was at Cambridge fro m 1594 to about 1598 , 



whence he retired to his home in Lancashire. His place of 
dence accounts for the character of his work. Not being versed 
in the ways of the metropolis, he gives us little of the picturesque 
detail of contemporary fashions and customs which lends inter- 
est to the work of Davies and Quilpin. He is thrown back upon 
a stricter imitation than theirs, and his work, possibly because 
it was written in a university, has a moreliterary cast.*' 

For the most part Weever adheres to satire and eulogy, but 
a few of his epigrams are of the didactic, aphoristic, generalizing 
type." The pun is his favorite form of humor. His chief source 
is Martial, but he ha^ also used the Renaissance epigrammatists ; 
he has borrowed, for instance, from Beza, J. Secundus, Park- 
hurst, Buchanan, and others.'* His satire is of the general sort, 

lis Ed. B. B, McKerrow, For WeoTcr'a life, see Introduction; also article 
by 8. Lee in V. If. B. 

•T The chief intercat of Weever 'a volume is in the refereneee to 
ahakeepeare, Spenser, Drayton, Jouaon, Daniel, and other writers. His 
references to these men do not show a stroiiK anti-Klizabethan bent. 

"See, e.g., i 9, De Ingenio, Fortuna, Fama; i 10, De Fama et Amore. 
These are almost certainly translations fTom neoLatin epigrams. 

'°iv Jl is from Beza's epi^am on Marot, Poemata, p. 57 (Kendall, 
p. 159) ; i 22 from Secuodus, Epig. 5; iv IS also from Secundus according 
to McKerrow '8 note; i 20 and v 3, from Parkhurst (Kendall, pp. 211, 217) ; 
vi 12, from Buchanan Lib. II, Epig. 10; with vl 8, cf. Stroza's epitaph on 
Pico delta Mirandola (Dodd, Epigrammatists, p. 109); with iii 13, cf. a 
Greek epigram translated by Sir T. More (Cayley, MeTnoira, II, 317). Mc- 
Kerrow also notes the following: iii 18 from AusoniuB, iv 9 from Catullus, 
V 18 from Marullo. Undoubtedly many more Bources could be fonud in neo- 
Latin epigrams. With i 17, cf. Davies, Epig. 18. 
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the objects of which may be foand in any Montry and in any 
age. The following is typical, as applicable in ancient Borne 
or in modem New York as in Weever's Cambrii^e or London : 

Id Fneaai (iii 15) 
Id Fueae* twat tlie Qracea BMme to Diart, 
So like ahe is Uie blaBhin^ rote-red morne, . . . 
Yet Fuca dare sot veDtare in the ayre, 
For feaie the witer wash awaj her fajre. 

In his use of Martial, Weever shows little of thtat indepen- 
dence which distinguishes the work of Davies. Sometimes he 
merely translates, as in iii 20 : 

TranaUtion ex Martial 
Sabidi I love thee Dot, Dor vihy I wot, 
But this I wot, Sabidi I love thee not. 

Martial I 32 
Nod amo te, Sabidi, nee poBBiim dicere qnare; 
hoc tantiun poBmim lUcere, dod amo te. 

Here Weever has happily preserved, and even increased, the 
rhetorical figures of the Latin without losing the terseness of 
the original. The following, however, is more typical- of his 
method : 

Ad (}Diutuni (v 6) 
ThoD askt one thing of me which I denied. 
That one thing nothing wan, then thou replied. 
If it was nothing which thoQ avkt of me. 
Then nothing QwUm* I denied to tbee: 

Now 7et for nothing, one thing Qwinttu know, 
For nothing something Qitinttw thou dost ow. 

Martial III 61 

EeM Dihil dicie quidqoid petis, inprobe (Snna: 

si nil,, (^nna, petis, nil tibi, Cinna, nego.'o 

Weever : Martial 
X 43 vi 17 IV 77 

I 32 vi 19 VIII 81 

II 78 vi 21 IX 81 
V 78 vii 2 IX 14 

III 61 vii 3 XII 56 

III 13, III 84 vii 12 VII 77 
II 10 

IV 65 
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It will be seen that in the first place Weever has padded in 
making* his translation, and that he uses repetition to create 
an effect entirely different from that produced by Martial. In 
the Latin, the repetition brings out the point more sharply; it 
is used to lend clarity and emphasis; whereas in the English 
the result is rather a puzzling complication, as of a riddle. Both 
the padding and the alteration in stylistic effect are character- 
istic of Weever 's technique and taste. 

Weever makes extensive use of paronomasia — ^by far his most 
. frequent kind of 'point' — and of repetition, particularly repe- 
tition of phrases at the beginnings of consecutive lines. Both 
devices are illiistrated in the following, which may be taken as 
representative of Weever when working independently: 

In stratum (ii 15) 
Fortie fonre peoM brouglit StratDB to a pUif, 
Fortie foure pounds he carried yet aw&;; 
A Coni-catcher irho callB him for the eamef 
A money-catcher maj be Stratvs name. 

He is lacking, however, in the subtler use of balance that gives 
finish and emphasis to diction without forcing itself on the 
reader's attention; he uses the schemes only in the crude form 
appropriate to his crude style. 

Weever has also mastered some of the simpler forms of 
epigrammatic structure. He rarely uses, it is true, Martial's 
devices of direct address, of using the second person, of quota- 
tion and direct question; moreover, many of Weever's epigrams 
consist merely of statement in the third person and comment. 
Nevertheless, he frequently employs rhetorical questions {in 
the third person) for exposition, transition, and point; and 
thus he approximates the simpler of Martial's characteristic 
structures. An illustration is the previously quoted ii 15, In 
Stratum; another is i 15: 

Jn Monocerotem 
Monoceros hath strength, but hath no nitte, 
And therefore one borne nill the foolc befitte: 
But how can't be that he but one home hauet 
Wben to hia neighbor Brufui two he gmuef 
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Weever's relation to Martial is only a little closer than that 
of Bastard : he translates from Martial more or less faithfully — 
and that is all. These men must have found something in Mar- 
tial that appealed to them, but they evidently lacked the taste 
or the ability needed for intelligent and thorough-going imita- 
tion. Presumably they saw in Martial certain of his less refined 
and more conspicuous traits: his coarse humor, his brutal wit, 
and his most striking displays of rhetoric If they perceived 
his keenness of observation and the finer aspects of his literary 
art, or even his subtler forms of wit and humor, they did not, 
or could not, appropriate these qualities to themselves. 



7. Conclusion 

Having completed our survey of the five English epigram- 
matists who wrote during the last decade of the sixteenth 
century, we must now ask ourselves how they differ and what 
they have in common, not only as touching their relation to 
Martial, but in other respects also. 

First, as to form, they have more in common than might be 
inferred from the preceding pages. They all but confine them- 
selves to two meters : alternating rimes with a concluding couplet 
— though the couplet is not invariably present; and series of 
couplets — in both cases using pentameter lines. They all use 
both these forms, and while one of them may show a slight 
preference for one rime scheme or the other, the preference is 
so slight as to be negligible; one may safely say that the work 
of these men is evenly divided between the two. The former, 
alternating rime with concluding couplet, we found employed 
by Wyatt, the latter, the series of couplets, by Qrimald ; and the 
successors of these earlier writers, who preferred fourteeners 
and poulter's measure, never entirely abandoned the other 
meters. Between the two rime schemes mentioned, there is little 
to choose. If the alternating rime with final couplet serves par- 
ticularly well to emphasize the point and to separate conclusion 
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from exposition, on tbe other hand the series of couplets lends 
itself with special success to effects of brilliant polish and con- 
cision throug:hout the whole piece. At any rate, these two forms 
we may now regard as established for the epigram at the period 
we are treating. 

, To what extent our five writers deliberately cultivated rough- 
ness and imperspicnity of style is a matter of doubt. Guilpin, 
who also wrote satires, we saw'reason to believe went out of his 
way to avoid ease and lucidity,'^ Davies' manner of writing 
indicates no such endeavor, an easy naturalness being the special 
mark of his style; and on the whole, though one speaks with less 
assurance in his case, no intentional difficulty is perceptible in 
Harington's work. In the case of Bastard and Weever, we have 
no means of discriminating the results of volition from the 
effects of ineptitude. 

There is, however, this to be said, that both Bastard and 
Weever as well as Guilpin regarded, or affected to regard, their 
epigrams as directed with moral intent toward the purification 
of the times, as sharing, i.e., the same purpose as satire.*^ And 
so inseparably was satire connected in their minds with harsh 
phrasing that they may have carried the association over into 
epigrammatic composition. Weever, to be sure, asserts 

I cannot, I proteet, ^et ouderBtand 

Tbe wittie, learned, Sat^ei mj'BteTj', 

but on the other hand he says : 

But irhip and scourge ye EpigrammatUti : 
To whip and scourge, mj cMefest meaning \b.'^ 

This widespread notion that epigrams should be written to cor- 
rect and castigate tbe age** should not be regarded as pure 

»i Above, p. 351. 

SI See Bastard ii 16, t 2, 9, 10; Bastard's whole book witnesses to tbe 
nnceritj of his moral purpose. 

" Ed. McKerrow, pp. 11, 12. 

«4 See Alden, Site of Satire, pp. 134, 226, for Bimilar purpose to ' 
"scourge" on the part of contemporary satirists. 
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affectation or mere concession to the puritans, to obtain license 
for licentiousness ; it indicates, thougli with ezae^ration, some- 
thing of the true impulse which led to epigram writing. But 
to what ^tent the intimacy in their minds of the satire with 
the epigram influenced the style of the latter, we cannot be 
certain. 

One thing, however, we may state positively: that none of 
these men exercised or pretended to exercise painstaking art 
in the production of their epigrams, whether for the reason 
\j suf^ested in the last paragraph or for another. Undoubtedly 
Davies and Weever, and probably the rest, thought of their 
pieces as ephemeral. There are allusions to the transiency of 
the fad for epigrams: 

Besides, this Muse of mine, and the blacke feather 
Oren both together fresh in eatunation : 
And both gronne stale, were cast airsv together: 
What fame is this that scarce Usta ont a faahioafss 

"Epigramms are much like unto Almanacks serving especially 
for the yeare for the which they are made, then these (right 
judging Readers) being for one yeare pend, and in another 
printed: are past date before they come from the Presse."" ,^It 
was incumbent upon the writer of epigrams not to take his work 
over-seriously ; and if he did not regard them as trifles written 
to while away an idle hour and tossed off to amuse his friends, 
at any rate the Elizabethan epigrammatist — even Bastard, who 
in all conscience labored hard enough over his*' — had no illusion 
that he was creating high and immortal works of art. The 
epigram was regarded as a lowly and impermanent species of 
poetry, ill-befitting the serious solicitude and conscientious work- 
manship one might properly bestow on an epic or a tragedy. 

Whether from lack of high seriousness or from excess of 
moral fervor in "scourging" contemporaries, these writers were 
as far from attempting beauty of form and elegance of diction 



"s DHvies, Epig. 48. 

•■ Weever, ed. McKerrow, p. 13. 

•'See especially vii 40; but references lo bis irearitieBB and hard worit 
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as their readers from desiring those qualities. Just that, in 
fact, was what they were getting away from. They had had a 
surfeit of glorified and exquisite language as well as of inflated 
emotion and too-flowing sentiment. The last thing such a writer 
wished was to be mellifluous. In recent years — since, say, 191? 
— a similar reaction has been conspicuous in English and Amer- 
ican poetry, by way of protest against the sweetness of Tenny- 
son's and Swinburne's followers. 

The taste for epigram led to one interesting development : a 
revival of Heywood. In 1589, Puttenham referred to him as 
"John Heywood, the Epigrammatist, who for the myrth and 
quicknesse of his conceits more then for any good learning that 
was in him came to be well benefited by the king.'"* Davies 
boasted in Epigram 29 : 

Hajnood, that did in Epi^amH eicell, 

Ib now put downe since raj light Muse arose. 

In the Metamorphosis of Ajax, 1596, Harington replied:" 
"This Haywood, for his proverbs and epigrams, is not yet put 
down by any of our eountiy, though one doth indeed come near 
him, that graces him the more in saying that he puts him down." 
And we have already seen what knowle^e of Heywood Haring- 
ton shows in his own epigrams." Bastard and Freeman pre- 
ferred Davies, but admired Heywood;'^ Bastard's comment is 
worth quoting in part: 

Ad Lectorem (iii 11) 
Reader if Seyioood lived now againe 
Wliome time of life hatli not of praise bereaved, 
If lie wonld write, I could expresse his Taine, 
Thus he would imt«, or else I am deceived. 

Epigram 12. Of a. pudding 
The end is all, and in the end the praise of all depends. . 
A podding merits doable praise, a podding hath two ends. 

B"G. 6. Smith, Slit. Crit. B»»ayi, II, 63; for other references to Hay- 
wood, see index to the same work. 
««Chiswick reprint, 1S14, p. 42. 
TO Above, p. 349. 
'1 See notes, p. 344 above. 
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Then follow six other parodies of Heywood. These lines are a 
remarkable witnees to the continned vitality of his work. 

A little later John Heath gave a sotmd criticism of Heywood 
in one of his epigrams: 

Sejwood the old English epigraomiatiBt 
Had mt at will, and art waji all he mist : 
But now adaies we of the modern frie 
Have art and labour with wita peDurie.** 

It is noteworthy that Heywood should have survived in popu- 
larity and affected the later epigram, whereas Wyatt, Turbervile, 
and Kendall were without influence. Heywood 's survival was 
due to his adherence to the native and popular strain in English 
literature, and he therefore shared in the general revival of 
the literature of the mid-century, Which I shall take up in the 
next chapter. As to Heywood's connection with our five epi- 
grammatists, whether or not he had much direct and obvious 
influence, he probably helped keep alive the taste in epigram 
I for "mery jests" and proverbs, and he may have seemed to 
sanction roughness of form. 

We are now in a better position to understand and to sum- 
marize the relation of the five epigrammatists of the 1590's to 
Martial. There is no doubt that in one way or another he was 
the master and the model of them all. What, we may ask, was 
the source of Martial's appeal to these ment It is to be sought 
in the various phases of the anti-Elizabethan reaction. The 
roughness of form which played a part in that reaction these 
men not only tolerated but positively enjoyed, if they did not 
actively cultivate it. At first glance this taste might seem incon- 
sistent with a thorough liking for Martial. But on the other 
hand there was much in his form and style which they would 
approve. They must have been attracted by its realism, its 
concision, its rhetorical rather than poetical quality. Martial's 
diction, as we saw, is the language of conversation treated with 
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high art — and it was the coUoqui^^uality rather than the art 
that pleased the anti-Elizabethans. Some even of the qualities 
due to art, however, they must have liked, such as Martial's 
animation and the absence of apparent striving for effect. Fur- 
thermore, the more obtrusive of his rhetorical tricks amused 
them. 

But there is a sympathy deeper than mere liking for some 
aspects of Martial's style. I said that the pretense at castigation 
of the age could not be put down to mere affectation ; and if we 
find in the productions of these men little true moral fervor, 
on the other hand we do discover a distaste for the world they 
lived in, a distaste ranging from the good-humored and amused 
contempt of Davies to the disgust, scorn, and despair of Bastard. 
Martial's epigrams include this whole range of feeling, though 
he, like the English writers, inclines to tolerance rather than 
to despair. They therefore naturally sympathized with his 
attitude. This lack of illusion, this concentration on the petti- 
ness and the evil of contemporary life I tried to explain at the 
beginning of this chapter, to show why men "began to lose 
faith in high ideals and heroic sentiments.'"' At the time we 
are speaking of, they had found nothing to replace the illusions 
they had lost ; the philosophy and the religion of the seven- 
teenth century had not yet arrived; so they were left with 
neither illusions nor Bustaining principles. All they could do 
was to observe the realities of the actual life about them, with 
a natural feelii^ that the world was out of joint. But in all 
this they correspond exactly to Martial : he, too, had no illusions, 
no religion, no philosophy worthy the name ; he, too, was a realist 
depicting without affection the externals of everyday life. 
While men of more power and ability, such as Donne and Hall, 
were turning in search of a means of expression to Juvenal and 
Persius, these lesser men went to the classical author with whom 
they could best sympathize, to Martial, In his work they found 
the form — the classical epigram — by means of which they could 

18 H. V. Roath, Camb. Etet. Eng. Lit., IV, 381. 
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best express their view of the world. The three conditions, then, 
which we named as requisite to imitaticHi o£ Martial — ^namely, 
an appreciaticm of his skill, an interest in his subject matter, 
and sympathy with his spirit — were partially but not wholly 
fulfilled in the last decade of the sixteenth century. The epi- 
grammatists of the 1590*8 were only pioneers or "primitives" 
in the English epigram; for its full development and for a full 
imitation of Martial, we must wait for a writer who has both 
the abihty and the desire to compose epigrams in English which 
shall be worthy of comparison with those of the Boman. 



CHAPTEB IV 

THE ENGLISH EPIGRAM: 1600 TO 1615 

1. The Medieval Revival 

Immediately after 1600 the epigram in Ei^Iand d^enerated. 
Instead of being the creation of well-bred wits intended for the 
amusement of a circle of friends, it fell into the hands of another 
class, the haek-writers and journalists who tried to eke out a 
living by the sale of ephemeral pamphlets. It left ita classical 
models and became popularized, 'It came to be written by and 
for people of less cultivation and lower in the social scale.' 

I I have bees unable to see the following works; 
P[amjt], H[onry] : The MoutTrap, 1606; Epigram* fey H. P. [powibly H. 

Peachamt], 160S; Laquei SidicnloH, or Springes to catch Woodcocks, 

1Q13; The Mattive, or YoungWhelpe of the OldDogge, 1615. 
West, Bichard: Court of Consoietux or Dick Whipperg Seuiont, 1607. (1^ 

Century of Spigramt, 1608). 
Anon.: Epigramt or Hvmourt Lottery, 1608 [by H. Pairott]. 
Middleton, Richard: Epigram* and Satyrs, 1608; reprinted Beldornie Praaa, 

1840. 
W,, E. [not Sichard West — E. I. CSirlyle in D. N. B.] : Wyttei A B C, or a 

Centurie of Epigrams, 11608. 
Heath, John: Two Centuries of Bpigrammts, 1610. 
Sbarpe, Boger: More fooles ^et, 1610. 
Freeman, Tbomaa: Bubhe and a Great Cast: and Bvnne and a Great Cast. 

The second Bowie. In BOO Epigrams, 1614. 
Oamage, William: Linsi-WooUie or Ttoo Centuries of Epigrammes, 1614. 

Of FBJTot, T. Seccombe 11B711 in D, N. B, that he "wrote mainly for the 
delectation of choice spirits among the Templars, and there seems little 
doubt that he was himself a member of one of the Inns of Court." Oa 
Bichard Middleton, see Alden, Sue of Satire, pp. 1T2-174. He lived and 
wrote, apparently, in York. John Heath entered New College, Oxford, in 
1605, at the age of twenty; he was admitted perpetual fellow in 1609, took 
his B.A. in 1609, his M.A. in 1S13. Probably, therefore, his epigrams were 
composed in Oxford. See D. N. B. Freeman took his B.A, at Oxford in 
1611, whereupon he "retired to the great city and set up for a poet." See 
D. S. B. 
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There were, to be sure, a few scsttering epigrmns published 
after 1600 which belong to the better class. uPampion wrote 

\ twenty-one epigrama to illustrate the meters discussed in his 
Observations in the Art of English Poesie, 1602; they are 
'pointed' and deal in satjre and abuse, and generally adhere 
to the classical tradition.'^ Twenty -three epigrams of the same 
sort by Francis Davison were published in his Poetical Rhapsody, 
1602; the first thirteen of these are faithful translations from 
Martial.' Joshua Sylvester also wrote a tew epigrams.* John 
Donne's epigrams are of more consequence. Though they were 
not published until 1633, Donne wrote them in his youth, about 
1596-1603. In compression, in paradox and satire, they are 
as close an equivalent to Martial as we shall find, though none 

\i is derived from him. I quote two which may be taken as 
standards of excellence for English epigrams of this sort : 

Autiqoar; 
If in hiB atadj he hath bo much care 
To baDg all old strange things, let his wife beware. 



Th; father all from thee, bj> his last will. 
Gave to the poor; thou hast good title still.s 

Such epigrams as the foregoing, however, were exceptions 
to the rule; as a whole, the epigram fell in with the popular 

* Campion 's Works, ed. P. Vivian, pp. 44— i9. 

■ Ed. A. H. Bullen, I, 03-101; see notes. Those from Martial are 

Tersions of I 19, 83; II 15; III 15, 61; V 47, 75, 81; VII 43; VIII 35; 
XI 67; XII 12; Suppos. 5. On the translation of V 81 ("Semper pauper 
eriB, si pauper en"), Bullen quotes a note (p. 95, note 2) from Sir Harris 
Nicolas, who edited the Rhapsody in 1826. From Harl. MS 290, Nicolas 
cites ten epigrams translated from or based on V 81 and on Heywood, 
Epigs. on Proverbs, 286, as well as renderings of three other Latin epigrams, 
and attributes them all to Prancis Davison. See above, p. 306. 

* Eighteen in Epigrams and Epitaphs upon Warre and Peace (ed. A. B. 
Grosart, Cherteey Wortliies Lib, II, 51-52) ; dated by allusions to Peace of 
Vervins, 1598. 

, B Donne, Poeiicai Works, ed. H. J. C. Grierson; Epigs., I, 75-78; for 
' date see 11, S9, also B. K. Chambers' ed. of Donne {Mttses Lib.), I, 247, on 
allusion to Hader's ed. of Martial, 1602. Grierson, II, 58: "Donne's 
epigrams were much admired. . . . Drummond says: 'I think if be would 
be might esBily be the best epigrammatist we have found in English; of 
which I have Uot seen any come near the ancients.' " 
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literature of the early seventeenth century. One aspect of this 
literature is of special significance for the history of the epi- 
■ gram: the opening years of the century witnessed, in the works 
addressed to the masses, a surprising revival of medieval taste 
as to both subject-matter and treatment. This medieval revival, 
of which we have already seen an indication in Heywood 's return 
to popularity,* was an essential part of the anti-Ellizabethan 
reaction. In fact, from one point of view, it may be scarcely 
accurate to term that phenomenon a 'reaction'; for the Benais- 
sance had affected so very few people that popular taste bad 
remained untouched: popular literature in the 1590 's appealed 
to the same predilections that it had in the 1560 's. Why that 
taste should have ceased to be insistent, or at least productive 
of new works, through the seventies and eighties, is a question 
too large to be considered here. The attractive power of the 
court, gay with all the new splendors of the Renaissance, may 
have been great enough to sweep everything along in its train. 
Or again, the recrudescence of the earlier literary taste may 
have been due to the recrudescence of those social and economic , 
difficulties which occasioned much of the earlier literature. The 
last years of Elizabeth's reign were troubled by the same prob- 
lems that troubled the first years of it — enclosures, vagabondage, 
pauperism, and the like ; and similar conditions might well have 
given rise to a similar literature. The qu^tion is very compli- 
cated; but at least the fact is clear that the same medieval or 
popular tastes which prevailed in the sixties made a remarkable 
reappearance in the nineties, and in each period are to be 
regarded rather as survivals of old habits of thought than as 
deliberate attempts to regenerate a literary past for the sake 
of novelty. 

' HeTwood, of course, may have been widelj read throughout th« six- 
teenth centu)7; bat the point is that he exerted little or no influence on 
mid-Elizabethan literatnre. 

It tnaj be objected that this reviv&l is not medieval, as the literature 
nhich it Teaembles was produced chiefly between 1550 and 1570. It repre- 
sents, however, a direct inheritance from the Middle Ages, unaffected bj 
the Benaissaaee; see H. V. Bouth, Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., Ill, 93. 
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This important and difficult snbject has never been treated 
adeqnately. Its relation to the history of prose style, for 
instance, and to the origins of the essay and of the character, 
I may cite as lUustrations of its far-rcaehing connections. The 
drama was somewhat affected, and moral and Biblical plays were 
produced in some numbers toward the close of the Queen's 
reign.^ But the revival is most obvious and unmistakable in 
prose writings addressed to the multitude. Many of the old 
literary subjects and forms reappear almost unchanged — the 
invective against w<Mnen, the dream-vision, the seven deadly sins, 
the dance of death, the "flyting," the account of roguery — all 
were favorites again after 1590.* - With only two of these revived 
species are we concerned : the type-satire and the jest book. To 
the latter the epigram had been intimately related since the days 
of Sir Thomas More, and the relation was a simple one: the 
epigrammatist retold in verse a sh(»t humorous cutecdote, or 
the author of the jestbook turned such an epigram into prose. 

The connection between the epigram and type satire is more 
complicated. It appeared in the first English epigrams (or 
what were so termed) to be published; Crowley, as we saw,* 
wrote a series of type satires and called them epigrams. He, 
however, had no followers. The type satire continued to be 
. written in the traditional forms of the "boats," "testaments," 
"orders," "fraternities," "dances of death," and the rest, 
which were known and liked. These productions enjoyed a 
special vt^ue during the 1560'8; and at the close of the century 
the same taste revived in force and produced or affected a large 
body of literature, from the drama to the epigram and the 
character. 

Type portraiture has a wide range and may be undertaken 
in very different ways. At one extreme stands the depicting 
of an abstraction such as gluttony or sloth or avarice, as we 

I See Schelling, EUe. Drama, I, 41-44. 

» See H. V. South, ' ' London anjl the Development of Popular Litera- 
ture," Caiab. Hitt. Eng. Lit., Ill, zvi, and eBpecially bibliograpby, pp. 

583-S07. 

"Above, p. 304. 
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find them represented in the old moralities or drawn for us in 
the first book of the Faerie Queene. At the other extreme staods 
the caricature of an individual, characterized by insistence on 
a representative trick or affectation of dress or langniAS^- 
Whether the latter should properly be designated type satire 
or not may be questioned, but that it is at any rate an out- 
growth of the same stem is evident from the history of the 
drama and of the character. 

The comedy of humors is the most con^icuous dramatic 
manifestation of the taste in question. By "humour" Ben 
Jonson meant the determining element of p^-sonality, which 
gave a bias to a man's whole character and colored his whole 
temperament ; he used the word somewhat as we use ' disposition ' 
when. we speak of a man's having a cheerful, a phlegmatic, or 
a gloomy disposition. The characters in his comedies, there- 
fore, are often typical individuals, or individualized types. But 
in common usage and amtmg other dramatists the word was 
employed to designate any idiosyncrasy or eccentricity, even 
a mere oddity of speech or clothing, with the result that some- 
times the "comedy of humours" d^enerated into mere carica- 
ture. The result cannot properly be called type satire, because 
what is satirized is the person's most particular and individual 
trait. And yet personified abstraction and caricature alike 
appealed to the same taste for social portrait -painting, 

A similar development took place in the character. Theo- 
phrastus, the classical model of the character-writers, deals with 
abstractions such as avarice, boorishness, stupidity, showing how 
each quality manifests itself in the daily life of a man who 
possesses it. But from the first the character in England tended 
to individualization, and we find the process completed in some i 
of the portraits in Earle's Microcosmograpkie, 1628. Over- 
bury's characters (1614) stand about midway; tending to the 
abstract vice is "A Covetous Man" and to the individual "A 
Drunken Dutchman resident in England," while most of the 
portraits fall between these extremes. 
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The epigram was easily brought under the sway of this 
taste tor portr^ture. The result is really a new literary form, 
something like a brief character in verse with a concluding 
point of wit. As was pointed out in connection with Crowley, 
if from the medieval type satire the framework — ^the "boat," 
the "fraternity," or what not — be abstracted, the remainder is 
not unlike a series of epigrams. Whether this process was ever 
actually and consciously gone through or not is doubtful. The 
result was probably arrived at simply by giving a slight emphasis 
and development to an elemmt which bad always been present 
in the epigram. Even Martial, although he seldom or never 
aims simply at miniature portrait-painting, does nevertheless 
give US many vivid pictures of individuals, sometimes described 
at some length. Sir John Daviee, who may in this respect have 
been affected by contemporary taste, often sketches an individual 
by dwelling on a dominant trait or a mere eccentricity, as in 
the epigram on Ciprius and his clothes.*" Here the one char- 
acteristic of elegance and neatness in apparel is emphasized, 
and the result is an individnal portrait. 

However, Davies has left us a set of type satires of the most 
generic sort in his Tet Other Twelve Wonders of the World." 
The titles of these twelve wonders are The Courtier, The Divine, 
The Soldier, The Lawyer, and so on. The wonder of it is that 
the courtier is not a sycophant, that the divine is not worldly, 
that the soldier is modest, etc. I quote the twelfth : 

The Maid 

I marriage nould foraweare, but tbat I liaare men tel], 
That Bhe that dies a maid, must leade an Ape in Hell; 
Therefore if fortune come, I will not mock and pisj, 
Nor drive the bargaine on, till it be driven away. 
Tithes and landa 1 like, yet rather fancy can, 
A man that iraoteth gold, then gold that wants a man. 

10 Bpig. 22, quoted above, p. 339. 

^^Vaviton'* Poetical Bhaptody, ed. Bullen, I, 6 ff. 
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This little series is noteworthy for two or three reasons. In 
the first plaee, it partakes of the nature of the epigram, being 
brief and concise; its satiric method is ironic, the obvious 
implication being that the other members of eaeh class differ 
so markedly from the one described as to make that one a 
"wonder." It therefore obviously belongs to the class of type 
satire. If it has not the traditional framework, at least the 
pieces are grouped according to a plan. Thus in the work of 
Sir John Davies are to be found examples of the two extremes 
of literary portraiture, the most particularized and the most 
generic. 

Most of the epigrammatic writing during the first fifteen 
years of the seventeenth century we ^all find either adhering 
to this type, scanewhere between the two extremes, or else follow- 
ing the jest books. The similar elements of characterization and 
narration, which are present in epigrams belonging to the classi- 
cal tradition, are seized upon and given a new turn to fit popular 
English taste inherited from the Middle Ages. 

2. Samuel Rowlands 

Of the developmwits discussed in the preceding section, the 
work of Samuel Rowlands (15701-1630!) affords excellent illus- 
trations. Apart from his writings, little or nothing is known 
concerning this author. He was a popular hack-writer and 
journalist, and apparently a man of not much education. Of 
his numerous pamphlets, only two are actually or avowedly 
composed of epigrams: The Letting of Hununtrs Blood in the 
HeadnVaine, 1600, and Humors Looking Qlasse, 1608.^* 

Before we take them up, however, it will be worth while to 
mention Looke to it: For, lie Stabbe ye, 1604,'* This is a type 
satire worked into a framework of the dance of death, and is 
therefore a good instance of the medieval survival, and also, as 
the following will show, of the close relationship between these 
older forms and the epigram: 



"Boirlanda' Works, ed. E. Oo«se, Hunteriim Club, Fubl., I, noi. 20, 2. 
1* Huntai. aub PubL, I, No. 7. 
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Counterfajte Captftine 

Tou Captaine mouse-trmp, ^owne a despexst et&bber 
You that will put jour Poniard in meuB guts : 
You that laat Voyage, were no more but anabber, 
Yet you cracke Blades as meu craeke Hasel-nutB, 
You that try all your manhood with a Puncke, 
And fight most bravely when you are most dmnke: 

You that protest the Feather in your Hat, 
Came from a Countease Fanne by way of favour: 
Your rapier, why the great Turke gave you that 
For migbtie monst'rous Marsftal-like behaviour. 
You that wears Scarfs and Gart 'rings for your hose. 
Made all of Andents, taken from your foee, 
Ha Stab joe.i* 

The other pieces in the series attack similar types. They are 
not strict epigrams, for they have not complete unity and they 
■ are not pointed ; but it will be seen that no great deal of working 
over would make than into a set of epigrams. And, as a matter 
of fact, they do not differ materially from what Rowlands does 
choose to term epigrams. 

These last belong to two classes, the anecdotal and the de- 
scriptive. The former, of course, are related to the je8tbo<A8; 
one example will snfSca: 

Epigram 

One of thG«e Cuceotd -making Queanes 

did graft her busbends bead: 

who arm 'i witb anger, Steele and borne 

would kill him stain 'd his bed, 

And ehalleng'd bira unto the field, 

Vowing to have his life, 

Where being met, slrha (quoth be,} 

I doe suspect my Wife 

Is scarce bo honest as she ahould. 

You make of ber some use: 

Indeed said be I love ber well, 

ne frame no false eieusc. 
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O! d'ye CAnfessel b; heaveiiH (quoth he) 
Had'at thoa deni'de thy guilt, 
This blade hod gone into tbj guts, 
Even to the Torie Hilt.i* 

This type of 'epigram' predomiDates in Humors Looking Olasse, 
the satiric portrait in The Letting of Humours Blood. 

Before I discuss Rowlands' epigrams of social satire, I will 
give two examples, both from The Letting of Humours Blood: 

Polletique Peeler meetes his friend a Bhore, 
That came from Seas but newly tother day: 
And girea him French embraeementa by the neore, 
Then foHowes: Dicke, Hast made good voyage, BayT 
But hearing Bicltardt shares be poore and eicke, 
Peeter ha's haste and cannot drinke with Dieke. 

We]], then he meetes an other Cavaleere, 
Whom he salutes about the Knees and Thighes: 
Welcome sweet Jamet, now by the Lord what eheere 
Ner'e better Peeter, We have got riche prize. 
Come, come (sayes Peeter) ev'en a welcome quart. 
For by my fayth, weele drinke before wee part." 

Bid me go sleepet I scorne it with my heeles, 
I know my sclfe as good a man as thee. 
Let gOB mine Arme I say, lead him that reeles. 
I am a right good fellow; dost thou seel 
I know what longes to drinking, and I can 
Abuse my selfe as well as any man. 

I care no more for twentie hunderd pound, 
(Before the Lord) than for & very straw. 
lie flght with any hee above the ground. 
Tut, tell not mee whats what; I know the law. 
Bapiar and Dagger ; hey, a kingly flght. 
He now try fallee with any, by this Ught.ir 

These pieces have several striking features, but none more 
striking than their dramatic quality. Whatever other education 

" Evmore Lookinff Olaese, p. 8. The same jeat is told in a Latin 
epigram by Sir T. More (Cayley's MeTnoirs, II, 314) and in ^ C Mery 
Talys (No. 41, Shdketpeare Jeit-Booki, ed. Hazlitt, 1st series). 

"Epig. 11, p. 17. 

IT Epig. 2S, p. 31. 
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Rowlands m^ have received, he evidently learned mucli frmn 
the Elizabethan theater. He possessed also of course extra- 
ordiaary powers of observation, but had he not in common with 
his contempwaries also possessed the dramatic instinct he could 
hardly have rendered what he saw and heard in just this form. 
Heywood, it will be remembered, who was a dramatist as well 
as an epigrammatist, also gives us these vivid bits of monolc^e 
and dialogue. 

It may be questioned whether Rowlands has any right to the 
title of epigrammatist except that be assumed it. If we interpret 
our definition of the epigram at all strictly, he has not. Cer- 
tainly the foregoing pieces are not "short poems terminating in 
a point of wit, to which the rest of the composition is intended 
to lead up." They possess neither the unity nor the terseness 
which are the marks of an epigram. They are instructive, how- 
ever, as showing that even in 1600 the general public had no 
definite conception of the epigram save that it was short ; this 
fact makes plain how little even at that time any true notion 
of literary forms had spread below the cultivated classes who 
had some acquaintance with classical literature. It throws light 
both on the Renaissance and on the medieval revival. 

In comparing Rowlands with other epigrammatists, another 
feature of bis work which stands out is its impersonality. Only 
the educated few in England had yet reached the stage of sc^his- 
tication at which the writer's personality becomes interesting 
for itself. The general public did not wish to be informed about 
Rowlands or his affairs; it wanted pictures of itself. Rowlands 
filled the role of the faithful photographer admirably. We 
N learn much of London from him, nothing of himself. He does 
not even use the first person. This again may be related to his 
dramatic instinct, that he was able to exclude himself so success- 
fully from his work. 

His style is conversation put into feet and rime. It is marked 
by extreme fluency and ease. If he ever heard of the "colors 
of rhetoric," he made no use of them. Here again he was 
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probably in accord with popular taste. But concision and point, 
the two qualities most necessary to an epigranunatic style, were 
those he particularly lacked. 

Has be then nothing in common with the epigrammatists T 
With Martial he shares <me trait, and one only — his interest in v 
city life. He uses the same material as the epigrammatists. 
With his immediate English predecessors, he has more points 
of contact. To be sure, he makes no pretense to moral fervor 
or to any purpose of reforming the age, at least in his epigrams. 
His work more nearly resembles that of Sir John Davies than 
that of any other previous writer of epigrams. 

In the material they use and in their style Davies and Row- 
lands are not dissimilar, though Davies makes some use of 
rhetoric and ends his epigrams with a point, and also introduces 
himself more than does Rowlands. But the distinction to be 
drawn between their methods of portraiture is less obvious. 
Davies emphasizes a single manifestation of a single trait or 
eccentricity and uses the method of description. Rowlands on 
the other hand lets the peculiar quality of the man he is por- 
traying manifest itself in action and speech; his method is 
dramatic rather than descriptive — see for instance how he 
bnngs out the "policy" of "polletique Peeter" and the quar- 

, relsomeness of the drunken brawler in the verses quoted. Of 

'"''**' course many of Davies' epigrams do not contain even inci- 
dental character-sketching, whereas Rowlands confines himself 
to humorous anecdote and to the satiric portrait. 

Rowlands' work illustrates perfectly for us the popnlar as 
opposed to the classical epigram — if we may loosely term his 
compositions epigrams. He shows us how the medieval revival 
affected the epigram, or, to put the matter more exactly, how 
the epigram affected the medieval revival. If there had be«ai 
no imitators of Martial, Rowlands would not have produced 
his so^alled epigrams; he would have confined himself to the 
familiar and traditional forms such as the dance of death, which 
he also uses. He has taken a suggestion from the elements of 
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anecdote and character-study which enter into the trne epigram, 
he has abstracted those elements and adapted them to the popu- 
lar taate for funny stories and social portraits, and the result 
is a form which, however remote from the clasaical epigram, 
is still not entirely disconnected from it,'* 

3. John Duties of Hesefobd and Othebs 

The work of John Davies of Hereford stands midway 
between the classical and the wholly popular epigram.^ He was 
Dot a man of education or social position. He was bom about 
1565 J he lived for a time in Oxford, not, however, as a member 
of the university, but as a teacher of penmanship. He later 
pursued the same calling in London, where, in spite of recog- 
nition as an excellent instructor, he found it difficult to earn 
a living." In The Scowge of Folly, leiO-ieil," he published 
292 epigrams. His work is naturally affected by his social and 
intellectual status. It belongs to popular literature, but is closer 
than that of Rowlands to the epigrams of the 1590 's. In only 
one case does Davies borrow from Martial.*' 

Almost all Davies' work is devoted to eulogy and social satire. 
The laudatory epigrams are of interest only because they show 
that he was familiar with the earlier English epigrammatists, 
Sir John Davies,** Harington,** and Bastard,** as well as with 
Heywood, his relation to whom will be be discussed presently. 
The purpose of the satiric portion of the volume is sufficiently 

i» The extent of Bowlands' raaembUnce ftnd indebtednew to Heywood 
iB aji interesting qoetrtion nhieli I cannot take up, save to point out the 
presence in the nork of both of them of the anecdote and the dramatic 
method. 

1* See article by BuUen in D. N. B. for Daviee of Hereford 'a life. 

*o The Seowge of FoUy. CoKaitling of tatyrieall EpigTammt, and otherg 
in honor of many nobU and worthy peraons of our Land. Together, With a 
pteeuant (though ditoordant) Descant upon moxt Englith Froverbet: and 
others. Davies' Complete Work*, ed. A, B.- Qroaart, Chertsey Worthie* 
Lib., II. It was entered on the Stationers' Register in October, 1610 
(Alden, Bise of Satire, p. 174). 

»i Epig. 224, from Mar. II 53. 

" See p. 53. 

" Epigs. 124, 191, pp. 52, 62. Epig. 101 maj refer to Har. HI 20. 

(t Epig. 106, an elaboration of Bastard vii 40. 
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indicated by the title. The allegec 
though doubtless a mere literary codt 
borne oat by the sava^ness of most of 
in abuse and invective, not in irony, 
viduals for their sins and vices — ^lechei 
the like. Sometimes he ridicules a me 
but more commonly he reprehends g;: 
not many of his epigrams have some 
and verge on anecdotes. The impon 
gnieh his work are exemplified in the : 

Epigram 88 

JariuB will jBrt, but can abide ■ , 
And loves meoH wivee but voul I 
He loathes to feast, and jet he < 
Nor spend Idmself but others i ; 
O housed humor I who will I 
To love himself, eith none e •■ 

Epigram 17 

Daecus is all bedaub 'd with go : 
Hose, doublet, jerkins, and gai i 
Yet is he foolish, rude and be i 
Crowes like a cocke, but like s 
Then bee's (to prise bim n i 
A leaden rapier in a goldei 

Epigram 147 

MandruB is risen mightilie of 
He gets the devill and all, bj i 
Gets be bj givingT a plague o 
He giveth nought but that wh I 
That's staylesse time, whid 
And sell a little for no litt 

The first, Epigram 88, illustrate 
traiture. He brings out one trait ind 
manifestations, and concludes with a : 
dealing with a humor in the Jonsonia . 
a man's whole nature, but he often 
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ebaracteristics, such as Daecas' love of gold lace in Epigram 17. 
Sir Jolm DavieB, we saw, waa inclined to dw^ on a single mani- 
festation of a single quality, as vanity manifesting itself in 
dress; Davies of Hereford, on the other hand, tends to more 
general description and uses mach the same method as the 
\ character-writers. Davies of Hereford had little of the dramatic 
quality of Rowlands. 

Various minor features of the preceding epigrams are char- 
acteristic of the author. The contrast which is used in Epigrams 
88 and 17, quoted above, is found throughout his work, and a 
metaphorical antithesis such as the one with which he ends 
Epigram 17 is a. favorite point with him. Epigram 147 fur- 
nishes an excellent example of Davies' constant habit of playing 
with words. Punning and the sort of antithesis mentioned are 
as near as he comes to making any use of formal rhetoric, 
\ though the rhetorical questions in 88 and 147 ought to be pointed 
^out in this connection. In general, his style is rough, without 
the fluency and ease of Sir John Davies and Rowlands, He has 
much in common with Bastard; their satiric epigrams are 
especially alike, but Bastard has a smaller proportion of anch 
epigrams and much more variety in his work. Both writers 
^ often introduce themselves into their work. In short, what 
distinguishes Davies from the earlier epigrammatists is that he 
I makes little or no use of Martial, and that the satiric portrait, 
. especially of the social type, figures so preponderantly in his 
[ work. Otherwise, he marks a continuation and degeneration 

\i of the tradition established in the 1590 's, with a trend to satiric 
type-pictures induced by the medieval revival. 

Davies of Hereford shows the effect of the return to favor 

of the popular literature of the middle of the sixteenth century 

in the use he makes of Heywood. His Descant upon English 

\ Proverbes is imitated from Heywood 's Epigrams upon Proverbs. 

It begins with an address to Heywood 

' ' That yet with Booke-sellers, as new, doth remaine. ' '" 
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There follow 418 proverbs treated in Heywood's manner, so that 
each forms an epigram, thus: 

5. 'Little or nothing said soon mended is:' 

But they thst notbiiig do, do most smirae. 
05. 'Fooles make the banqnets, and wise men enjoy them:' 

So at Fooles wassells wise men destroy them. 

In addition to the Descant, Epigrams 129-142, "In contradic- 
tion of some adages," and 172-174, are reminiscent of Heywood: 



Where now lies MustolphuBf Everie where: Whyl 
Whereeoever he goes he doth nothing bnt lye. 

It will be seen that Davies has succeeded perfectly in catching 
Heywood's manner and the lilt of his verse, the "tumbling 
metre." Bastard, we saw, also parodied Heywood, and he may 
have given a su^estion to Davies. Davies' testimony to the 
effect that Heywood was still selling as well as new books is 
especially significant of the old epigrammatist's long-lived popu- 
larity, and of how little the taste of most Englishmen had 
changed in half a century. 

Our three remaining authors, John Taylor the Water-Poet," 
Richard Brathwaite,^' and William Goddard,*^ bring nothing 



M TayloT» Water-WoTke, etc., 1612, Spenser Soc. Pu&E., reprint of folio 
of 1630, pp. 497 ff. The Nipping or Sntpptn^ of Abntet, 1614, pp. 383 ff. 

t^A atrappaio for the DxvtU, 1615, ed. J, W. Ebsworth, a volume of 
misceUaneouB verse, some satiricsl, some descriptive of types (e.g., the 
Precisian, the Church -Enight, etc). It belongs to the same class as Ron- 
lands' work, dealing in character -sketches and anecdotes. The word "epi- 
gram" is misapplied, being used indiscriminately with "satire" and 
"emblem"; many of the 'epigrams' are several pages long. Brathwaite 
was a man of education, having attended both Oxford and Cambridge (see ^ 
article by E. Qosse, D. N. B.) ; his main interests seem to have been 
religious and scholarly. 

i»Nea>te of Waspei . . . Dort, 1615; ed. C. H. Wilkinson, 1921, Mattif 
Whelpe . . . n.d. Of Goddard Dothiog is known save what he tells us in 
his books; he eeems to have been a soldier — not an officer — in the Low 
Countries, and he dedicates the Maxtif Whelpe to some gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple. His epigrams belong to the popular tradition with those 
of Bowiands in Humors LoolciTig Qltu»e. They have special affinity with 
the jestbooka, consisting for the most part of "merry tales, witty ques- 
ticms, and quick n ~ " 
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new into the Bngliah epi^am. Taylor, who came of humble 
parentage, was a waterman on the Thames hy vocation, and 
by avocation a popular humorist. Except that his work is less 
dramatic, it is much like that of Bowlands, abounding in ' ' merry 
jests" and descriptions of the lighter humors of the metropc^is. 
I quote one of his epigrams : 

BignaoT Serano to and fro doth ruige 
And at high Nood« he vieita the Exdiange: 
With etatelj gate the peopled Burae he atalkea, 
PfTing for some adjuaintance in thoee nalkes; 
Which if he Vpje, note but his strange salute, 
Marke how he 1 spread to shew bis broaking sute, 
When he perhaps that ow'd that cast apparell, 
Not a fortnight sinoe at Tyhorne fought a qoarreU.** 

In his graphic and detailed accounts of passing fashions and 
habits he is a pc^ular successor of Sir John Davies. 

When we find the epigram in the hands of such men as Bow- 
lands and Taylor, we know that it has fallen even from the not 
over-exalted position it held under Sir John Davies and Haring- 
ton. It makes no more pretense to literary merit than the ftinny 
page of the modern Sunday supplement It possesses more 
merit, of course, for the reason tha.t such pamphleteers as we ' 
have been discussing often displayed no mean gifts, especially 
of graphic description of London life. But they aimed simply 
to earn a living by amiising the public; they did not pose as 
literary artists bent on advancing English letters. Their inter- 
. est is that they show us what the public liked ; and their value 
is not exclusively sociological. It is an aid to the understanding 
of the course of English literature to see how the epigram 
b^ins, in Heywood and Crowley, with a popular appeal, and 
how one stage of its history ends, over half a century later, with 
the same appeal to almost the same taste. We see how great 
was the inertia of the English people in literary matters. But 
it would not be true to say that no change has come over the 
epigram between 1550 and 1615. Had there been no imitators 
"Water-Worlce, p. 507. 
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of Martial, the pamphleteers would probably not have written 
epigrams at all, nor exhibited the merits they do of graphic 
description, of social portraitare la miniatiire. The models of 
form supplied by the epi^ammatists of the nineties were not 
wholly without avail. 

The popular epigram continued after 1615, but its heyday 
was past. There would be little profit in pursuing its course 
further. When Ben Jonson published his folio in 1616, the 
English epigram made another fresh start, and this time it 
arrired. Jonson established it as a p^manent literary form 
in good standing, Jonson 'a work, therefore, is of the utmost 
importance in the history of the English epigram. 



jyGoogIc 



BEN J0N80N 

To the best of our knowledge, Ben Jonaon first published 
his epigrams in the folio of 1616, althoug'h the Stationers' Regis- 
ter has an entry of a volume of epigrams hy him in the year 
1612. If it iras ever published, this book is not now extant. 
Most of the epigrams we can date fall in the ten years precedit^ 
the publication of the folio. ^ Inasmuch as the author, in his 
dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Pembroke, refers to them as 
"the ripest of my studies," we may assume that the majority 
of them had been composed within the prerious decade. In 
the collection called Underwoods and first printed in the folio 
y of 1641, there are also a number of epigrams.^ 

The phrase, "the ripest of my studies," shows that Jonson 
did not regard his epigrams with the lightness which his prede- 
cessors had displayed toward their work. We could infer as 
much from internal evidence in the epigrams themselves, from 
the obvious pains which the author has taken with them. But he 
also asserts in other places his sense of the dignity of his epi- 
grams, as in No. 17, To the Learned Criiic: 

Maj others fasr, fly, and traduce thy name, 

As guilty men do magiatrates: glad I, 
Tliat wish my po«ms a legitimKte fEune, 

Charge them, for crown, to thy sole censure hie, etc. 

In recommending them to the King in Epigram i, Jonson makes 

clear that to his mind the epigram is a form of poetry as worthy 

L as any other of serious art and serious eritician. Thus the first 

divergence which we find in Jonson from earlier English practice 

V is in his attitude toward his work. 

iBeferenceB are to Jonson 'b Workt, ed. W. Oifford, re-ed. F. Cunning- 
ham, 3 vols., 18B7. The Epigrainii are in III, 224 ff.} Underuioodt, III, 
277 It. 
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But that is not the only nor indeed the most important difFer- 
eace. Jonson held a low opinion of his predecessors. Some of 
his criticism of them has come down to us. He disapproved of 
the narrative element which we have found characteristio of 
most Engrlish epigrammatists, and which differentiates them from 
Martial. Dmmmond records of Jonson: "That when Sir John '^ 
Harington de^red him to tell the truth of his Epigrames, he 
answered him, that he loved not the truth, for th^ were narra- 
tions, and not Epiiprames. ' " And again : ' ' Owen . . . hath no 
thinge good in him, his Epigrames being bare narrations."* 
Jonson also realized that previous English epigrams had left . 
too little to the reader's imagination, that what they should have 
hinted at, implied, suggested ironically, they put into terms of 
direct abuse; here again his theory holds with the practice of 
Martial rather than of his fellow-countrymen. Drummond has 
also recorded this opinion of his :" A great many epigrams were - 
ill, because they expressed in the end what should have been 
understood by what was said. That of S. Joh. Davies, 'Some 
loved running verses,' plus mihi corn-placet."* And finally, in 
his eighteenth epigram Jonson flatly expresses his adverse 
opinion of his predecessors : 

To mj mete Englisb Censurer 
To tiee, mj way in Epigrwns seein* new, 
When both it is the old way, and the true, 
Tbou sayat that cannot be; for thou hast seen 
Davies aod Weaver, and the best have been, 
And mine come nothing like. I hope so, . . . etc.^ 



» Convert, iii. 

» Ibid., sii. 

< Convert, xv. I cannot find the epigram of Davies to which Jonson here 
refers; it apparently has not survived. It must, however, h&ve been a satiric 
piece which damned, not outright but by indirection. Jonson refers in Conv. 
zii to Davies' Epig. 25 and in Conv. Tviii to Davies, perhaps Bpig. 6. 

» Whalley identified the Davies here referred to with Davies of Hereford, 
no doubt correctly as Jonson 's references to Sir John Davies are approving. 

For Jonson 's disapproval of earlier epigrammatists, see also III, 398, 
Centura de poelit in Diecoveriet, an ironical discusaion of the popularity of 
the worat poets: "Heath's epigrams and the ScuUer's po^ns have their 
applause." 
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JoBson, then, in forming his theory of the epigram, was not 
follower of any other English epigrammatist. He derived 
it for himself from his study of the classics and especially of 
Martial. Believing as he did that English literature most go 
to school to the classics, illustrating this theory by his own 
practice throughout his whole career, he fashioned his own 
canon of the epigram — ^but with complete critical and intelligent 
independence — from the work of the Roman master of the 
species. Jonson had a high admiration for Martial. Drummond 
notes: "He recommended to my reading . . . Martiall; whose 
Epigrame Vitam quae faciunt ieatiorem, &c., he hath trans- 
lated."* He also told Drummond that Martial was "for 
delight," and he "had ever in his month: 

Turpe eet diffieilea amare nngae, 

"Bt Htoltus l&boT ettt in^tiamiD. "' 

JoQson also quotes with some frequency from Martial, or refers 
V to him, in the Discoveries.' But the truest estimate of his atti- 
tude toward Martial is to be got from the epigrams themselves. 
Of Jonson 's theory of the epigram, Gifford says: "It may 
be necessary to admonisli the reader not to take up these poems 
with the general expectation of finding them terminate in a 
point of wit. This, indeed, is the modem construction of the 
word; but it was never Jonson 's; by Epigram he meant nothing 
more than a short poem, chiefly restricted to one idea, and 
equally adapted to the delineation and expression of every 

* Convfirt. ii; for this traoB., Bee III, 388. 

'' Convera. Li, xrii; Mar. II 86. Cf. Execration upon Vulcan, p. 320: 

Had I compiled from Amadia de Qaul, . . . 

Or Hpun out riddles, or weaved flftej tomes 

Of togograpbee, or curious PalindromeH, 

Or pumped for those hard trifles, Anagrams, 

Or Eteoatica, or those finer flsms 

Of egga and halberda, cradles, and a herse, 

A pair of scisara, and a comb in verse; 

AcToaticks, and teleatichs on jump names, 

Thou then hadst had some colour for thy flames. 
■ Ed M. Caatelain, Pane, 1906. In 36, Mar. I 107; in 48, Mar. I 86; 
in 63, Mar. IV 10; in 65 and in 137, Mar. XI 90; in 129, Mar. VII 98 and 
vm 19. 
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pa^oQ incident to human life. The work is, in short, an 
A ntholo^ , and may occasionally remind those who are studious 
of antiquity, of the collections which pass under that name."* 

Whence Gifford derived this notion I cannot say, Jonson 'a 
epi^ams do not portray "every passion incident to human 
life," On the contrary, they are even more closely limited as 
to theme than Martial's. And if, in his last sentence, Gifford 
refers to the Greek Anthology, he is in error, for Jonson 's 
t-ollwtinn ia tint ainjUnr tn ^ The themes of love and mythology, 
the humorous anecdotes, the descriptions of works of art, for 
instance, are altogether ahsent; and other differences could be 
pointed out at will, were that necessary. As for the matter of 
the point of wit, Gifford 's statement requires qualification. If 
by that expression he means mere ingenious conceits and quips, 
it is true that Jonson does not deal in these things. On the other 
hand, although it is true they do not depend on mere ingenuity, 
the majority of Jonson 's epigrams are as a matter of fact 
pointed, in that the idea is incomplete until we reach the last 
line, which either sums up and so points what has gone before, 
or gives a new and unexpected turn to the whole thought. la 
short, the bulk of Jonson's epigrams, like the bulk of Martial's, _y 
fall within Ihe modem definition of the word epigram. 

In taking up Jonson's specific borrowings from Martial and 
in offering definite parallels from the work of the two men, 
I shall discuss their general resemblances, first in subject matter V 
and then in form. Out of the seven classes of epigram amoi^ 
which Martian's work is distributed, there is only one which 
is not to be found in Jonson's epigrams: the jeux d'esprit on )t^ 
pets, works of art, and the like. As these are among the lightest 
and least serious of Martial's compositions, it is characteristic 
of Jonson's greater earnestness that he did not in this respect 
follow Martial's lead. This divergence is typical of the differ- 
ence between the two men. 

Jonson wrote many epigrams of praise, and some of flattery, 
the latter being addressed to King James; but he is iinlike 
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Martial in that he sincerely admired the objects of his eulogy 
and that for the most part they were worthy of admiration, 
although we cannot accept Jonson's statements as always liter- 
ally true. At least one cannot accuse JonBon of the subservience' 
of which one cannot acquit Martial j Jonson had a spirit of inde- 
pendence, and even his flattery is a free-will offering and to be 
taken not as statement of fact, but as well-turned compliment. 
Epigram 36, To the Ghost of Martial, in spite of Jonson's denial, 
is as neat as any epigram addressed by Martial to Domitian : 

Martial, tliou gav'st far nobler Epigrsmii 

To thy Domitian, than I cao mj James; 

But in mj royal aubject I paaa thee, 

Thou flatter 'dst thine, mine cannot flattered be. 

Like Martial, Jonson often addresses his friends and patrons, 
for the most part noblemen and authors. He expresses his 
friendship for them, he praises their character and ability, be 
sends them good advice, all in Martial's manner. In particular, 
his Epigram 96, To John Donne, invites comparison with Mar- 
tial's compliment to Apollinaris in the address to his book, 
IV 86: 

Who shall doubt, Donne, where I a poet bs. 
When I dare send my epigrams to theet 
That so alone canst judge, bo alone dost make: 
And in thy censures evenly dost take 
Ae free simplicity to disavow, 
As thou haat beet authority fallow. 
Bead all I send; and if I find but one 
Marked by thy band, and nith the better stone, 
My title's sealed. Those that for elaps do write, 
Let pui'nees', porters', players' praise delight, 
And till they burst their backs like asses load: 
A man should seek great glory, and not broad. 

Martial IV SS 

Si vis auribus Atticis probari, 
exhort or inoneo<]iie te, libelle, 
at docto placeas Apollinari. 
nil eiactius eruditiusque est, 
sed Dec caodidius benigniusque. 
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JoBson's Epigram 101, Invitifig a Friend to Supper, is an 
imitation of Martial X 48, especially in the concluding lines : 

Nor shall our cups make any guilty men: 
But at our parting, we will be as nheu 
We iunoceiitl]' met. No simple word 
That shall be uttered at our mirthful board, 
Shall make ub sad next morning; or affright 
The liberty that we'll enjoy tonight,'* 

accedent sine felle ioci nee mane timenda 

libertHB et nil quod tacuisae veils: 
de prasino eonviva meus venetoque loquatur, 

nee faciunt quemquam pocula nostra reum. 

There is less of this sort of thing in Jonson than in Martial ; we 
hear much less, for instance, of gifts and benefactions; yet in 
general it is true, not only that Jonson often addresses friends 
and patrons, but that he does so in Martial's manner. In this i- 
respect he is closer to Martial than is any other English writer (jy 
we have mentioned: 

A few of Joinson's epigrams are gnomic and reflective, but 
as a rule his aphorisms and generalities are worked in as conclu- 
sions to pieces of other sorts, as in the final verse of Epigram 
96, just quoted. In Epigram 70, To William Roe, however, 
Jonson gives advice in precisely Martial's Epicurean strain: 

When nature bids us leave to live, 'tis late 
Then to begin, my Roet He makes a state 
In life that can employ it; and takes hold 
On the true causes, ere they grow too old. 
Delay is bad, doubt worse, depending worst; 
Eaeh best day of our life escapes us first; 
Then since we, more than many, these trutha know; 
Though life be short, let us not make it so.'' 

Just 80 Speaks Martial to his friends Julius and Postumus: 



ID Qifford also quotes paralleta from Juvenal and Horace for other parts 
of this epigram. 

i< Gifford notes that the sixth line is from Virgil, 

Optima quaeque dies miseriB mortalibus aevi 

Prima fugit. 
1! I 15, final couplet. 
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Cru te Tictumm, <ma diciB, Postume, semper. 

die mihi, cr&s istnd, Poertume, qnando venitT • . ■ 
CTu Tiveel liodie imm Tivere, Poitnins, Knun est: 

ille sapit qiURqnis, Postume, vizit beri." 

It is noteworthy also that the two epi^ams of Martial which 
Jonstm chose for translation" are both of this sort, Epicurean 
philosophizings. And yet we know that Jonson waa not himself 
a real Epicurean; on the contrary, he aimed at a sort of Chris- 
tian Stoicism. It is natural therefore that most of his sententious 
verses should be not such as the preceding, but more in the strain 
of Epigram 34, Of Death: 



Though he did not seriously accept the frivolous and cynical 
hedonism which satisfied Martial, no doubt his bohemian 
temperament and way of life led him to understand and to 
sympathize with that point of view. The fact that he was 
specially attracted by Martial's reflections on the theme Carpe 
diem shows a bond of union between the two men. 

The strongest link between them, however, is their common 
love of the country and of country life. This appears not so 
much in Jonson 's epigrams as in his epistles. To Sir Robert 
Wroth, No. 3 in The Forest, should be compared with Jjjfl'ti^l 
I 49 and 55, for general resemblance. In To Penshurst, No. 2 
in The Forest, the likeness to Martial is closer; this poem is in ' 
fact an expansion and adaptation of Martial's description, HI 1 \ 
58, of F fliiHtii""" ' Ttnin.i-.rii la ^ aud lu spitc of the fact that it is \ 
not an epigram, I quote two parallel 



w V S8. 

1* Works, III, 368; from U&rii^ VIII 77, to Liber, telling him to enjoy 
lumself, and X 47, the familiar Fitam gitae facivnt beatiorem. The fonner 
wae in the 1640 folio i the latter is pre«niii»bl7 the tranalation to which 
Drnmmond refen, Convert, ii. Of it Cuimii^hata Bays: "The above verses 
were diseovared bj Mr. Collier at Dulwich In Jonson 'a handwriting. , . . 
Mr. Collier printed them in hie Memoirt of Edward Alleyn, p. 54." 
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flt dona matrum rimine offeruut texto 
gruides proborum virginee colonoram. 
facto voc&tuT Iketus opera ricinua; 
n«e ftvara sery&t crBstiuaa dspes meiua, 
veBcnntur omnea ebrioqne non aovlt 
tatni miniatei inridere coavivae: 

. . . some that think Xhej make 
Tfa« tMtter cheoMS, briog them; or else vend 
Bj their ripe daughters, yiham they nould commend 
This waj to husb&nda; and whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themMlves in plum or pear . . . 
Here no man tells my cnps; nor standing by, 
A waiter, doth mj gluttony tmrj; 
Bnt gives me what I call, and lets me eat. 
He knows below he shall find plenty of meat; 
TlQ* tables hoard not up for the next day. 

Hartia] X 30 

Si qaando Nereus sentit Aeoli re^nm, 
ridet proeellas tuta de Ruo mensa; 
piscina rhombum paacit et lupos vemas, 
natat ad magistnun delicata mnrena, 
nomeueulator mugilem eitst notum 
et adesse iussi prodeuut senes mulli. 

And if the high-swoln Uedway fail thy dish. 
Thou hast tby ponds, that pay thee tribute flsh, 
Fat aged carps run into thy net, 
And pikes, now weary their own kind to eat. 
As loth the second east or draught to stay, 
OfBcionsly at first themselves betray. 

_^In both Martial and Jonaon is found the city-dweller 'a love of 
the country, heightened by distance and contrast ; yet in both 
the real country is described, no fantastic and conventional 
Arcadia. This devotion to the country, which joins him to 
Martial, is typical of Jonson's whole time; the Elizabethan 
pastoral has passed away, and men are turning to the reality, 
to retirement in Bcmi-solitude as a relief from social contacts 
which have come to seem oppressive. It was part o£ the anti- 
Elizabethan reaction that men, dismayed by the failure of the 
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Renaissance ideal, should shtm the court and the city in aa 
effort to find themselves and arrive at a satisfactory working 
philosophy of life. In the Bentiment for the country, then, which 
he shares with Martial, Jonson is typical o£ bis age ; and here we 
find another reason for Martial's popularity among the anti- 
Elizabethans. 

In the writing of epitaphs, Jonaon has equaled, if he has 
not surpassed. Martial in Martial's own best vein. The pathos 
and the tenderness in both poets is exquisite ; but Jonson has more 
sincerity and more depth of feeling. Martial nowhere exhibits 
the strength of restrained emotion that is felt in Jonson 's lines 
On my First Son, Epigram 45 : 

... 0, could I lose all father, nowl for wh; 
Will man lament the Btate he should envjf 
To have bo soon acaped world's and flesh's rage, 
And if no other misery, yet age! 
Best in soft p«ace, and asked, say here doth lie 
* Ben JonsoD his best piece of Poetry : 
For whose sake henceforth all his Towe be such, 
As what he loves may never like too much. 

Yet even in these lines of obvious sincerity, Jonson has borrowed 
from Martial's epitaph on the boy-slave Olauclas, which con- 
cludes : 

quidquid amas, cnpias non placuisse nimie.ix 

Almost as pretty an instance of how literary reminiscence may 
be used to express true feeling is found in Jonson 's exquisite 
epitaph on Saiathiel Pavy, Epigram 120, in which he parallels 
a couplet from Martial, X 53, on Scorpus, the young charioteer : 

invida quern Lachesis raptum trieteride nona, 
dum numeral palmas, credidit esse senem: 

Years he numbered scarce thirteen 

When Fates turned cruel, 
Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 

The stage's jewel; 

"VI 29; Gifford cites as parallel Martial XII 34: 
Nulli te facias nlmis sodalem, 
Qaudcbis minus, at minus dolebis. 
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And did act, what now we moan, 

(Hd men m duly. 
As, sooth, the Parcae thoaght him one, 

He plaj'ed so truly. "> 

Jonson excludes the theme of love from hia epigrams even 
more rigidly than Martial, presumably thinking it subject for 
lyric, not for epigrammatic treatment. In two of his lyrics he 
has borrowed from Martial: "If I freely may discover" in Tke 
Poetaster^'' and "Do but look on her eyesl they do light!" in 
The DevU is an Ass.^^ It is symptomatic of the narrowing of 
the range of the epigram that Jonson should reserve the more 
poetic emotions for non-epigrammatic treatment. 

It is, however, naturally in his satire that Jonson has most 
followed Martial, for the bulk of the work of both men is satiric. 
Jonson in general is more serious than Martial in his satire and 
adopts a somewhat less indulgent tone, as he had a right to do. ' 
His subject-matter is also different, for England was less corrupt 
than first-century Rome ; so that what seems the rule in Martial 's 
environment seems the exception in Jonson 's. Furthermore, it 
must be admitted that Jonson 's sturdy manliness makes his col- 
lection less interesting than that of the more sprightly and flex- 
ible Spaniard. While picturesque detail is by no means lacking 
in Jonson 's work, nevertheless it will not be asserted by any one 
that it paints so vivid and complete a picture of contemporary 
London as Martial gives us of his Rome. Jonson's epigrams 
have not the variety of Martial's; he touches fewer aspects of 
the life about him, and his treatment is not so varied. But 
on the other hand, we must remember that Martial's epigrams 
represent a life-work; whereas Jonson 's great contribution was 
to the English drama. 



'■ Ct. also Jonson, Epig. 22, On my FirH Daughter, with Martial 's 
epitaph od Erotion, V 34, especially the last line: 

Which cover lightly, gentle earthl 
This thought of course was common property; yet it serves to point a 
general resemblance. 

iTAcfll, sc. 1, Worki. I, 221; Martial I 57. 

isAct II, se. 2, Work», II, 238; Martial I 115, V 37. 



Within these limits, however — and they must not be ovwr- 
stressed — Jonson gives a picture of London which is a fairly 
adequate eoimterpart to Martial's picture of Rome. ^Jonson 
satirizes doctors, newsmongers, alchemists, braggarts, unworthy 
soldiers, the hangers-on of the court, fops, "gulls," and gallants; 
he attacks hypocrisy, fraud, vice, and affectation. In all this he 
draws surprisingly little direct from Martial. One of the 
epigrams in which he has followed Martial is worth quotii^ in 
full, as an illustration both of Jonson 's satire and of his method 
of adaptation : 

To Mime, Epigram 129 

That not a pair of f rienda each other see. 

Bat the first question is, When one saw theef 

That there's no joumef set or thonght upon, 

To Bra^nford, Hacknej, Bow, but thou mak'st one; 

That scarce the town deeigneth an; feast 

To i^ch thou'rt not a week bespoke a. guest; 

That still thou'rt made the supper's flag, the drum. 

The very call, to make all others come: 

Thiok'st thou. Mime, this is greati ot that the; strive 

Whose noise shall keep th; miming most alive. 

Whilst thou dost raise some plajer from the grave. 

Out-dance the Babion, or out-boast the Brave; 

Or, mounted on a stool, th; face doth hit 

On some new gesture that 's impnted wit 1 

0, run not proud of this. Yet take thy due. 

Thou dost out-EBD7 Cokely, Pod; na;, Gue: 

And thine own Corj-at too; but, wonldst thou see. 

Men love not thee for this; the; laugh at thee. 

This is a much more vivid and graphic working over of Martial 
YII 76; all the local allusions which make the piece effective 
have been added by Jonson, who always imitates with originality 
and independence: 

Quod te diripinut potentioree 
per conrivia, porticne, theatra, 
et tecum, quotiens ita incidisti, 
gestari iuvat et invat lavari: 
nolito aimium tibi placere. 
delectas, Fhilomuse, uon amaris. 
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Very similar is Jonson's reworking, in Epig 
Hungry, of Martial IX 35, both on newsi 
their dinners by inyenting strange tales, 
which retails the offered news, Jonson has 
conditions ; but the beginning and the end a 

Do nhot j<m come for, captain, with 
That's sit and eat; do not 1117 eari 
Come, be not angry, you are Hungr 
Do what yon eome for, captain; ther 

ArtiboH hia sempeT cenam, PhUomuse 
plvrima diun flngis, aed quasi vera 

Tolle taas artee; bodie cenabis apud 
liae lege, nt narreB nU, Philomnse, 

Many of Jonson's satiric epigrams havi 
work; he attacks his critics and censnrers i 
assaults his plagiarists. In these pieces hf 
on Martial than in his epigrams of genera 
gram 56, On Poet-Ape, is reminiscent of W 
on plagiarists whose thefts stand out in c 
work. Compare especially Jonson's coapl 



with Martial's lines: 

do Interpositna villo contaminat use 
nrbiea Longonicnn Tyrianthisa bardc 
flic Arretinae violaat erystallina testa 

More interesting in this connection is Jo 
which is an obvious imitation of Martial Xl 
passages will show : 

Scribebamns epoe; co^lrti seribere: 
aemnla ne Btarent carmina nostra 

tTanstalit ad tragieoB ee nostra Thai 
aptaati longnm tu quoque ayma 



w See also Uartial Z 100. 
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fila IjnM mori Calftbris exenlta Ounenis: 

pleetnt npit nobii, unbitioM, nora. 
audeiDDB MtDfss: LaeilioB ease lAbora& 

ludo leriB elegoB ; tn ijaoqiui IniUa idem, 
quid minus nwe potest I epigrammata fingers eoepi: 

bine etiam petitar iam mea palma tibi. 

I canDOt for the stage a Drama lay. 

Tragic or comie, bot tboD writ'st tbe play. 

I leave thee there, and giving way, intend 

An Epic poem; thoa faaM tbe same end. 

I modestlv qnit that, and think to writ«. 

Next morn an Ode ; thou mak 'st a song ere night. 

I pass to elegies; thou meet'st me there; 

To Satires; and thou doet pursue me. Where, 

Where shall I scf^ theet in ao Epigram? 

0, thou ery'st out, that is m; proper game." 

So far as the contents and the types of Jonaon's epi^ams go, 
Jouson has followed Martial but has not hesitated to alter bis 
models to make them fit the circumstances in which he was writ- 
ing, Jonson's collection, in short, is a seventeenth-century 
English counterpart to Martial's work in respect to kinds of 
epigram and to subject-matter. Much the same statement may 
be made as to Jonson's form. It follows Martial's lead, but is 
affected by Jonson's personality and by the time in which be 
lived. 

In structure, Jonson's epigrams may be said on the whole to 
be less elaborately wrought out than Martial's. And yet Jonson 
is careful of his structure, more careful and more like Martial 
than any of his English predecessors. All but a few of his 
epigrams fall into well-defined portions of exposition and con- 
clusion, often with a brief transition between. In his use of 
indirect quotation as a means of introduction, of question and 
answer for leading up to the point, of rhetorical question alone 
as a conclusion, he is like Martial. ■ Of his shorter pieces the 
following will serve as examples; 

»i Two other parallels of this type are to be mentioned. Jonson, Epi- 
gram 77, follows Martial V 60; and To a Friend. An epigram of Inigo 
Jonea is an adaptation of Martial XII 61. The latter is to be found in 
Works, III, 212, first printed, according to Oifford, in Whalle/'s Jonton, 

1756. 
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On Ch«veii1, Epigram 54 

Cheveril cries out my veraea libels are; 
And threateiiH the Star-chamber, and the Bar. 
What are thj petulant pleadinga, Cheveril, then, 
That quit'st tlie Cftose eo oft, and rail'st at menf 

Here the first couplet contains an indirect quotation in the third 
person which ^ves the occasion, and the second couplet in a 
rhetorical question ^ves the author's comment. 

On PlaTwright, Epigram 6S 

Playwright eoBvict of public wrongs to men. 
Takes private befttingfi, and begios again. 
Two kinds of valour he doth show at once; 
Active in 'a brain, and panaive in his bones. 

Like the preceding, this epigram opens with a couplet of exposi- 
tion; then comes a line of transition, leading to the author's 
comment, which contains the point. Only one qualification 
needs to be made if these are to be taken aa typical : thatjonson 
makes a very large use of the second person, b^inning many \/ 
of his epigrams with a statement addressed to his victim. 

In some of his more elaborately constructed epigrams Jonson 
closely resembles Martial. In the following, for instance, the 
use of the second person, of question and quotation with com- 
ment and answer, is admirably calculated to give that air of 
casual conversation worked into artistic form which distinguishes 
Martial's work: 

To Sir Annual Tilter, Epigram 29 

TUter, the moat maj' admire thee, though not I ; . 

And thou, right guiltless, mayat plead to it, Why? 

Por thy late sharp device. I say 'tis fit 

All brains, at times of triumph, should mn wit; 

For then our water-condoits do run wine; 

But that 'a put in, thou It say. Why, so is thine. 

Jonson's reservation here of the point until the very end is 

especially like Martial. 
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Two Special elements in construction which we found diar- 
acterifitic of Martial are also common in Jonson's work. The 
first of these is the habit of openii^ an epigram with an 
apostrophe or an exclamation. The other, which is much more 
common in Jonson than in Martial, is the device of buildii^ the 
whole epigram out of an enumeration.** I quote a striking 
instance: 

On Gilee and Joan, Epigrani 42 

Who a^yi that Qiles and Joan at discord beT 
Th ' obBerving nei^bbonra no soeh mood can bm. 
Indeed, poor Gilee repents he married ever; 
But that his Joan doth too. And Oilea would never, 
B7 his free-will, be in Joan'a companj: 
No more would Joan he should. Qiles riseth earl;. 
And having got him out of doors is glad; 
The like is Joan: but turnicff home is sad: 
And 10 IB Joan. Ofttimes when Oilea doth find 
Harsh slghta at home, OUee wisheth he were blind; 
All this doth Joan; or that hie long'jraraed life 
Were quite oat-spun; the lihe wish hath Ms wife. 
"^ The children that he heeps, Oilee swears are none 
Of his begetting; and bo swe«u's his Joan. 
In all afCections she eonenrreth still. 
If now, with man and wife, to vrill and nill 
Tbe aelf -saine things a note of concord be, 
I know no couple better can agreetti 

!! For eiamplea, see above, Epiga. 129, 112, 107, pp. 394-396. Epigram 
28, On Bon Surly, is a description hj enumeration of a "great man," 
after Martial's description of a "bellus homo," III 63; it also contains 
parallels to lines in Martial I 9, I 4. 

as Cf. Martial VIII 35 (quoted above, p. SOT), with a similar epicrram by 

Heywood). Jonson's immediate original was not Martial but Paruurst, a 

translation of whose epigram is giren by Kendall, Flmcen of Epigrammee, 

Spenser See. FubL, p. 207. I quote the first lines of Kendall's version: 

Seldome doth Lollus dyne at home, 

and not against his will: 
And that be seld may dine at home, 

Caecilian wisheth still. . , . 
Seldome doth Lollus sleepe at home, 

and not against his will : 
And that he seld may sleepe at borne 

Caecilian wisheth still. 
Seldonie speakes Lollus with his wife, 

and not against his will: 
And that he may bnt seldome speake, 
Csecilisn wisheth still, etc. 
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In his treatment of the conclusion, also, that is, in the kinds 
of point he employs, Jonson in general follows Martial. He 
too arranges that the point shall come to the reader as a sur- 
prise ; he creates a difficulty or dilemma which is solved in the 
point. Much in Martial's manner are the following: 

On Cubieced Captain Surlj' (Epignun S2) 

Snil^'a old whore in her new silkB doth swim: 
He east, jet keeps her welll No; she keeps him. 

On Groyne (Epigram 117) 

Qroine, come of age, his state Mid out of hand 
For's whore: Qroyne doth atill occupy his land. 

Jonson depends seldom upon mere surprise alone ; almost always 
he combines it with some other kind of point, as Martial does, 
as, for example, with a pun in Epigram 75 : 

On Lippe, the Teacher 
I cannot think there's that antipathy 
'Twizt Puritans and Players, as some cry; 
Though Lippe, at Paul's, ran from hie text away 
To inveigh 'gainst plays, what did he then bnt playf 

Jonson follows Martial in makiiig extensive use of irony.. 
The epigram quoted above. No. 42, on the perfect agreement 
between husband and wife, is an instance. Jonson deals in 
innuendo and implication, often conveyed in the form of a 
rhetorical question. We saw that Jonson particularly repre- 
hended in his Ei^lish predecessors the directness of their 
abuse ; and it is true that he .was the first fully to develop the 
ironical method. Epigram 6, To Alchemists, shows how he satir- 
izes by indirection; 

If all you boast of your great art be tme, 
Sure, willing poverty lives most in you. 
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Often the body of the epidTam is free from irony, but the con- 
clusion gives an ironii;al and unexpected twist, as in Epigram 
68 (quoted above) on the beaten playwright who showed two 
kinds of valor at once, or in Epigram 16, on a blustering coward, 
which concludes: 

He that dares damn himBelf, dares mora than Gght.tt 

Playing with words is perhaps even more a favorite device 
of Jonson's than of Martial's, Jons<ai pl^s both with meanii^ 
and with sound ; Epigram 19 illustrates the former : 

That Cod cas get do widow, yet a knight, 

I scent the canse: he wooes with an ill spright; 

and the conclusion of Epigram 61 affords an instance of the 

latter ; 

Thy praise or dispraise is to me alike. 
One doth not stroke me nor the other strike. 

On the other hand, Jonson uses analogy and implied comparison 
less than Martial, possibly for the reason that he is more given 
to the use of metaphor. Some of his epigrams consist solely of 
an elaborate metaphor, such as Epigram 15, On Coitrt-Worm: 

All men are worms: but this no man. In silk 
'Twas brought to ftourt first wrapt, and white as milk; 
Where afterwards it grew a butterfly, 
Which was a caterpillar: so 'twill die. 

Of the same sort is Epigram 5, in which the union of Scotland 
and England is metaphorically compared to a marriage in which 

The world the temple was, the priest a king. 
The spoused pair two realms, the sea the ring. 

Again, Jonson like Martial makes a large use of sententious 
and aphoristic utterances, especially for the concluding point. 
These are for the most part not drawn from proverbial lore; 
they are rather personal generalizations. I quote a few: 



" Cf . Sir J, Davies, Epig. ! 
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He that deputs mth his own honestj 
For TulgsT praiae, doth it too dear); buy; 

The body's Btrip«s, I see, the soul may save; 

. . . wherever death doth please t 'appear, 

Seas, serenes, swords, shot, Bickoees, all are there; 

Who wets my grave eaa be no Mend of mine; 

He that wooes every widow will get none.*' 

On the whole, then, Jonson's epigramfi closely resemble Mar- 
tial's in their structure and in the varieties of each structural 
element. So likewise Jodsod approximates his master in the 
use of formal rhetoric, although the Englishman's style is less 
pervaded by rhetorical devices than the Roman's. In his epi: 
grams, balance, parallelism, and repetition are common; often 
they are combined, so that we find words or phrases repeated 
at the beginning or the end of consecutive clauses, as in Martial. 
No better example of Jonson's rhetoric can be found than his 
fourth ep^am. To King James: 

How, best of Kings, dost thou a seeptre bear I 
How, best of Poets, doet thou laurel wear! 
But two things rare the Fates had in their store. 
And gave thee both, to show they eonld no more. 
For such a Foet, while thy days were green. 
Thou wert, as chief of them are said t' have been. 
And such a Prince thou art, we daily see. 
As chief of those still promise they will be. 
Whom should my muse tlien fly to, but the beet 
Of Kings for grace; of Poets for my teett>4 

No instance could be found of more complete parallelism and 
balance; and the repetition at the beginnii^ of the first two 



it Epigs. 2, 21, 32, 33, 47. 

" The structure of this epigram is interesting. Opening with two excla- 
matioQB. each of which fills one line, it goes on with one couplet of tran- 
sition, continues with two couplets of comment, and concludes with a final 
couplet of rhetorical question. Perhaps Jonson's most carefully wrought 
epigram, it shows al£0 how he fits his structure and his rhetoric into his 
verse-form. 
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clauses is also noteworthy. A more striking instance of repe- 
tition is afforded by Epigram 12, in which twelve successive 
sentences, each of which exactly fills a couplet, end with the 
phrase "God pays." Similarly, in Ep^am 73, eight lines 
begin with the word "Item." Jonson often concludes an 
epigram with a balanced antithesis, sometimes in chiastic order 
— one of Martial's favorite devices — as in the final verse of 
Epigram 36 : 

Bat in ID7 royal subject I pasB tfaee, 

Thou flatter 'dBt tMne, mine eumot flattered be, 

where repetition of word and of sound is also used to heighten 

the effect. Jonson, indeed, often uses sound, either like-ending 

y^ or alliteration, to point his balanced antithesis, as in the lines, 

Men love not thee for this; they laagh at theeji' 
Active in'H brain, and paseiTe in his boaea.n 

That Jonson in his meters should have been much affected 
by Martial is not to be supposed. All but a very few of 
Jonson 's epigrams are written in the pentameter couplet; a 
few are in pentameter lines riming dbabce, abbacc, and the like ; 
three epitaphs are in tetrameter, which is particularly adapted 
to the pathetic effect for which Jonson was striving. But taken 
as a whole his epigrams illustrate the dictum in his lost Dis- 
course of Poesie, "wher lie proves couplets to be the bravest sort 
of verses, especially when they are broken, like Hexameters; and 
that crosse rimes and stanzaes (becaus the purpose would lead 
him beyond 8 lines to conclude) were all forced."" No doubt 
. Jonson regarded the pentameter couplet as a particularly good 
equivalent for the elegiac couplet of the Latin. '. One similarity 
to Martial in his handling of meter must be pointed out : the 
care he has evidently taken to fit the structure and the rhetoric 
of his epigrams into the metrical scheme, so that repeated 
phrases shall fall at the beginning or the end of successive lines. 



IT Epig. 129. 2t Epig. 68. '» Converi. I, Worlti, III, 470. 
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SO that parallel Bentence-elenients shall occupy similar places in 
the verse, and so that the exposition, transition, and conclusion 
of the epigram shaU be marked off by beii^ fitted into the 
metrical elements. Jonson haa not been so consistent or so suc- 
cessful in this attempt as Martial was; here again he was a 
pioneer who made possible achievements to which he could not 
himself attain. 

In style, Jonson approaches Martial, but does not give an 
exact English equivalent of the Latin. For Jonson's diverg- 
ences, two reasons may be offered. In the first place, he was 
among the first in England to practice that balanced and anti- 
thetic style, imitated from the Latin poets, which found its 
greatest master in Pope; we could not expect a beginner to 
exhibit complete mastery. In the second place, the temper of 
Jonson's mind did not permit him to achieve the lightness of 
Martial. His expression is heavier, weightier, graver, than 
Martial's. Its outstanding characteristic is its concision, which 
is sometimes carried to the point of obscurity. The quotations 
in the preceding pages will afford sufSeient examples of this 
quality. That this extreme brevity was regarded by Jonson as 
essential to the epigram and deliberately cultivated, we may 
infer from the fact that his other verses possess it to nothing 
like the same degree. It is one of his chief contributions to the 
English epigram. The next most important feature of his 
language is the colloquialism of his vocabulary, his avoidance 
of poetic diction. In this he is representative, like his immediate 
predecessors, of the anti-Elizabethan reaction. Furthermore, 
Jonson's work has that verisimilitude and individuality which 
are characteristic of Martial. He too makes the objects of his 
praise or satire seem real people, and he uses the same methods 
to this end : graphic detail, and large use of the first and second 
persons. He introduces himself constantly; he speaks of his 
book, his critics, his friends and enemies, as Martial does, and 
has none of that impersonality which marks the work of most 
of his English forerunners. 
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In poetic feelin^^ and imagination, Jonson's epigrams are 
on the same level as Martial's with one or two exceptions. We 
know, to be sure, that Jonson was both more of a man and more 
of a poet than Martial ; but we do not get this information from 
bis epigrams. The fact that Jonson has kept his epigrams oa 
so low an emotional level, when it is clear that he was capable 
of rising above it, is a great testimony to the hold which Martial 
had on him as the model for the epigrammatist: certainly 
Jonson would have derived no such notion from the Greek 
Antholf^. As poetry, Jonson's epigrams are not preferable 
to Martial's; and as mere verse, they are inferior, for Jonson 
had not Martial's thorough command of his medium, a com- 
mand so thorough as to eliminate all evidence of effort. 

When one compares Jonson with Martial in character and 
personality, why, one asks oneself, should Jonson have selected 
Martial, from all the Latin poets, as a model for the "ripest of 
his studies"! One would expect him to be more in sympathy 
with Horace, or even with Juvenal. Martial, it seems, ought to 
have been peculiarly antipathetic to "honest Ben," independent, 
sturdy, stalwart, manly. Jonson had nothing of the parasite 
and the sycophant in him, Martial much. And though, as we 
know, Jonson was no puritan in conduct or in theory, he never- 
theless possessed a strain of genuine religion and strove for 
a stoic attitude toward life.'** His serious cast of mind and his 
strength of character are both to seek in Martial. 

On the other hand, there are several bonds of union between 
the two men. Jonson was specially characterized by common 
sense, which he wished to introduce into literature j and Martial 
is assuredly matter of fact enough, in matter and in treatment. 
They both cling by preference to everyday affairs and to every- 
day thought and feeling. This, however, is also true of Horace, 
whose lyric flights rarely soar far from earth; yet Jonson did 

ao JoDBOn 'e etoicimi is especially evident in the Vitcoveriea. See in par- 
ticular No. 1, Forlii-na (ed. Castelain, p. 3; tram Beueca) and No. 104, Be 
sibf moUttia (ed. Ca«telain, p. 73; tjam S^eca, Epitt. ad Lucil. exr) : "A. 
man should Btud; other things, not to (iovet, not to feare, not to repent him; 
To make his Baee such, as no Tempeet Bfaall shake him," etc. 
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not publish a collection of odes modeled on Horace's. But there 
is another cause of sympathy between Martial and Jonson which 
must have been powerful in forming Jonson 's taste for Martial; 
namely, the similarity in their social position. Jonson had risen ^ 
from the humblest rank and by sheer ability had won a place ' 
in the friendship and r^ard of many of the foremost men of 
his time. It is not to be supposed that he failed to encounter 
mapy of the difficulties and disagreeable situations which Mar- 
tial also experienced in Rome ; and while the two men reacted 
differently, Jonson would naturally enjoy the record of what 
he himself was so familiar with in his own life. It is not so 
difiScult to understand Jonson 's liking for Martial and enjoy- 
ment of him, as it is to understand why he should have chosen 
Martial as the special model of his own work. _, 

But we must remember that Jonson 's imitation has severe 
limits. It is the reverse of slavish. What Jonson desired, and 
that only, be took; and even that he completely transformed. 
His epigrams are as thoroughly English and as characteristic 
of himself, as Martial's are Roman and typical of their author. 
In the course of our detailed comparison this point came up 
again and again, *^ Moreover, Jonson's interest in Martial is '/ 
chiefly literary, rather than personal. Jonson is not attempting 
to import Martial's spirit into English; but he is trying to 
imitate Martial's art. Above all, he was concerned with raising 
English poetry on its formal side to the classical standard. 
Given this interest in literary form, and given the predilection '^ 
for social satire, which Jonson's comedies also exhibit, it is not 
strange that Jonson should have deemed it worth while to com- 
pose a collection of epigrams in which he might try to create 
an English equivalent to Martial's work. 

"A passage in the DitcoverieM admirably defines Jonson's views and 
method of imitation; "I Know Nothing can conduce more to letters, than 
to examine the writings of the AncienU, and not to rest in their sole 
Anthoritj, or to take all upon trust from them. . . . For to all the obsei- 
yations of the Ancients, wee have our owne experience, which, if wee will 
use, and apply, wee have better mesnes to pronounce^ It is true they open'd 
the gates, and made the way that went before us; but as Guides, not Com- 
manders," etc. No. 21, ed. Caatelain, p. 10; from Vires's preface to De 
Diacipl. Tradtni. 
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JoDSon 's bOBSt that he had bn&en with the previous tradititm 
of the English epigram and retnmed to "the old way and the 
tme" tells precisely what he did. He has left the anecdotes, 
the proverbs, the mere ebaracter-sketches of his predecessors; 
he has tnmed from the satire of direct abase to that of irony. 
The epigram with him is not a scourge with which to whip the . 
follies of the time ; he makes no pretense to the reformer's zeal. 
Bnt above all he has developed a style and a form which are 
compatible with true literary merit. He does not affect to regard 
his epigrams as trifles tossed off in accordance with a passing 
fad. On the contrary, he devoted the full resources of his mature 
powers to their composition and he demands tor them as serious 
consideration as is given to any other form of literature. All 
this he was enabled to do by what he learned from Martial. 

Befwe Jonson, the English epigram appears at its best in 
Sir John Davies. Bnt Sir John was a gifted amateur; his 
epigrams were composed as an amusement of his youth, and he 
i was far from emulating the painstaking art of Martial. By the 
year 1616, when Jonson 's folio appeared, the epigram was sink- 
ing low in the slough- of popular literature. It had lost almost 
all trace of its classical origin; at its worst it was given over 
to obscenity and scurrility, and at its best, in social portraiture, 
it took little thought of form. Jonson learned, the "old way 
v. and the true" of composing epigrams from Martial and started 
the epigram on its career as a reputable literary form. He 
may with truth be called the founder of the English epigram. 
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